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LE VOYAGE 


DE 
VAMBASSADE HOLLANDAISE DE 1656 
A TRAVERS LA PROVINCE DE CANTON. 


Pan 0, IMBAULT AUARI, 
Connut de Brance, 


a 
AVANT-PROPOS. 





S7il est un livre ayant trait A la Chine qui a ou au XVII* 
sidcle un suects mérité, c'est, 4 n’en point donter, celui dans 
Iequel Joan Nieuhoff a enregistré lo voyage de 1’ Ambassade 
de Pieter de Goyer et de Jacob de Keizer, envoyée en 1656 
auprés de Vempereur de Ia Chine par In Compagnie Orientale 
des Provinces Unies, & effet de solicitor la liberié du 
commerce pour les Hollandais. 

Joan Nieuhoff fit partic de Ambassade précitée on qualité 
do eerste Hofmeester, premicr intendant ou Maitre d’Hotel: il 
devint plus tard Opperloaft ou chef, directour do létablissement 
‘hollandais & Coylan, Il était loin d’étro un esprit ordiuaire 
lo récit qu’il a donné des faits ot gestos do ’Ambassade, la 
description qu'il a faite des provinces quo eolle-ci a traversées, 
de Canton & Peking ot vico-vorst, los détails qu’il a rocueills 
sur les moours, contumes ot industrios dos Chinois, tout montre 
jdonco qu'il était un narratour fiddle, un observateur 
agaco doublé d'un lottré, 1 avait on outro un cortain 
talont do dossinatonr, of les vaos qu'il a prises et publides sont 
en général exactes, et, selon lo mot technique, éZlutrent aveo 
fruit le texte de son ouvre. 
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Collo-ci a été jugée ainsi par Caleb Cushing, Ministre des 
Etats Unis en Chine, dans un article qui a para dans le Chinese 
Repository, et co jugement ne pout qu’étro ratifié dans toute sa 
plénitude: “this work, though drawn up by the Mattre 
@'Hotel of the embassy, may well compare, both in regard to 
the interest and value of its matter, and the style of its 
narration, with any of the works producod, in lator timos, by 
the several embassies of the Russians, and the Bnglish, and 
tho socond embassy of the Dutch themselves, not excepting 
even the works of the elder Staunton, of Barrow or of 
de Guignes. It is distinguished, withal, by a painstaking 
and business-like fidelity of relation, which leaves nothing 
‘unexplained, eithor of a political or of a miscellaneous nature, 
which came under the observation of the embassy.” * 

Les diversos éditions de la relation de Nieuhoff ot los 
tenductions plus on moins exactes qui en ont été faites en 
anglais, en allemand, en francais et en latin, témoignent de 
Paooueil favorable qu'elle a rencontré & cette époque dans le 
public d’Burope. Lo texte hollandais en fut publié pour la 
promiire fois en 1665 par Jacob van Mours, libraire ot graveur 
(Bookverkooper en Plaatsnijder), & Amsterdam (1 vol. petit 
in folio; voir lo titre dans la savante Bidliotheca Sinira de 
ML, Cordier, colonne 1184). Deux éditions de co méme texte 
parurent, également & Amsterdam, on 1670 et en 1693: 
M. Cordier les cite aux colonnes 1134 ot 1135 de son ouvrage ; 
tune autre édition hollandaise, Anvers, 1666, parait avoir 
cechappé & ses investigations. 


| Nawhof's Narrative of the Legation of Dutch Aubanedore to Peking, 
by a Correspondent (Caleb Cushiogh. Chincie depontory, Vol, XIIT, p. B06: 

> Bn volo le titre aprds ie catalogue de Karl W, Hiersemann, Buchhindler 
und Anton, Lag gute yout an xompnre tug No, 1, sen 
1804p. 78, No, LOS! AiculifdyAré Gesantschap der ncdrlandteche. Oot 
edie Chupagno, ean don’ Enbar oon Chine’ werria ‘egetonbonerd: 
rucMedenisten, die Onder het rlzon 1680-57 sin eorgevallen bes 
iteucke ween toecrng, hontwarchen zdbm, dreeiton eto, Mie Poa 
£88 Tht 8 ca, 129 Kupfer en Text fol, Antwerpen, 1666, a, 
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Jai sous les yeux un exomplaire de Védition do 1670 quo m’a 
obligeamment prété M. le Dr. Schrameier, Consul d’Allemagns 
Canton. 

On trouve en tate du volume, aprds le frontispice et le titre 
en rouge et noir, lo privillge signé de Joan do Witt,? 1664, 
ot un joli portrait gravé en tailledouco de Joan Nieuhott 
(surle titre, Niewiof). Viennent ensuite ln dédieace (Opdracht) 
A Hendrik Dirks. Spiegel, Bourguemester de la ville d’ Amster 
‘dam, Directeur do la Compagnio des Indes Orientales, et & 
Comelis Witsen, ox-Bourguemoster d’Amstordam, Directeur 
do ln Compagnie des Indes Occidentales, oto. (elle est signto 
par Hendrik Nieubof, frére de l'autour), los armes do Spiegel 
ot do Witsen, une carte donnant V'itindrairo de YAmbassndo a 
travers la Chine, les provinces de empire, la Corso et une 
partie du Japon, 

Lrouvrage est divisé on doux parties : In premio est intituléo 
Nawickeurige Beschvijving van °t Gezandschap, ete., Exacte 
relation de UAmbassuie, ote., ot comprond le réeit du voyago 
(pp. 14 208), la secondo porte le titre de Algemene Beschryving 
rant Ryk Sina (deseription générale du royaume de Chine) 
ot traite de la géographio, do Vhistoire, des coutumes, ete, da 
Ia Chine (pagination spécinle, pp. 1 & 258). 

Uno édition francaise parut la mémo annéo que la premio 
aition hollandaise (1665): on peut on voir lo -titro dani Ia 
Bibliotheca Sinica de M. Cordier, colonne 1135, Co n'est pas 
une traduction, cest un arrangement, une adaptation du texto 
original, Celui-ci, ainsi qu’on lit au titre, a été “mis on 
frangois, orné ot assorti de mille belles Particularites tant 
morales que politiques” par Jean Le Carpentior, Historiographe. 
“Lo gros de edt couvro, dit co dernier dans la préface, est basti 








* Proce do Cornelis de Witt, ‘Tous doux, ainsi qu'on ait, forent massacrés 
Ta populges au moment de In conquéte de Ia Hollande Dar les armées do 
us XIV 672), 
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sur lo Journal du Sr. do Niouhoff, Maistre d’ Hostel do 
T’Ambassado que Messieurs de la Compagnie des Provinces 
Unies ont dopuis pou dépechSe vers ’Empereur dela Caine: Ce 
porsonnage proteste par ses éerits qu’il n’a rien avanoé dans les 
cing premidres Provinces qu'l a traversé (sic) avec sos Maistres, 
que co quil a vou do ses propres yeux, on appris de In bouche 
des Mandarins, ct des Seigneurs qui les accompagntront 
{jusques ila Cour de ?Emporeur. Pour les dix autres Provinces 
(y jointe ln Description générale du meme Empire, qui aveo 
les dornidres Guorres des ‘Tartares font notre Seoonde Partis) 
co quo l'on vous on rapporte en bref, est tird tant des remarques 
du méme Autheur que des divorses Relations dignos de foy. 
La plaspart des Tailles douces exhibéos dans eétto couvro sont 
gravées sur lo crayon ot lo pincoan du dit Autheur, qui s'est 
estudié do ropresonter les paisages, ot tirer avec exnotitude lo 
plan des prineipinx endroits par oi il a passé. Quant an resto, 
ajoute-til, si vous y remarquez quelques digressions ot saillies, 
clles n’y sont mises que pour coux qui se plaisent & ln moralité 
et i la rechorche do In diversité de tant do fagons do vivre quo 
Yon observe on ost Univers.” 

Cotte psendo-traduction reproduit le frontispice de I’édition 
hollandaise, mais le portrait de Nieuhoff y ost remplaoé par 
eolui do Colbert (belle gravuro on taille douce) auquel ollo 
est dédi6o par Jncob de Mours: “A Monscignour Colbert, 
Chovalior, Baron do Seignelay, Conseillor ordinaire du Roy, 
‘Ministro d’Btat, Surintondant des Maisons royales, Intendant 
général des finances, ot du Commerce do France, ete.” Elle a 
616 imprimée A Leyde pour Jacob do Meurs, “Marchand-libraire 
ot gravour do la ville d’Amstordam, 1665.” Le “ Privilége du 
Roy, signé par lo Roy on Son Conseil” est contresigné do 
Foucault. La carte (titre en hollandais, francais et latin) est 
Ja méme que celle des 6ditions hollandaises. Les gravures de 
celles-ci sont également reproduites, & quelques exeoptions pres, 
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Les deux parties du volume sont intitalées “”Ambassade de 
la Compagnie Orientale des Provinces Unies,” ote., (pp. 1 & 
288), ot “Description générale de V'empire de In Chine” ets, 
(184 pages, pagination différente). La table anclytique des 
matidres, quo renferment les éditions hollandaises, n'est. pas 
reproduite & Ja fin do cette adaptation. 

Une traduction latine a été faite par Georgins Hornias, 
professour d'histoire, et publiéo on 1668, avec portrait do 
Niouhoff, chez Jacobus Moursius (Jacob de Murs), Amsterdam, 
To n'ai pas pu en examiner d'esemplaire (Of, Cordier, col. 
1186). 

John Ogilby “Master of his Majesties Revels in the 
Kingdom of Ireland” fit paraitre & Londres, on 1669, uno 
traduction,—qui n'est pus toujours une Belle jiddle,—de la 
relation do Nieuhoff (pour le titre complet, voir Cordier, lor 
cit, colonne 1187), Bile reproduit la carte, Io frontispice ot 
los gravures dos ditions pricitées, Le Privilige ost do 
Charles II, contresigad par Arlington. Voici les titres des 
parties qui composont lo volume. 

‘An exact relation of the Embassy sent ly the Bast-Zndia 
Company of the United Provinces, to the Grand Tartar Cham 
on Emperour of China, pp. 1a 146, 

A general description of the Empire of China, pp. 149 & 
327. 

‘A Narrative of the Success of an Embassage sent ty John 
Maatzuyker de Badem, General of Batavia, Unto the Emperour 
of Ohina and Tartary, ete, ele written by a Tesuite in those 
Parts, pp. 14 18 (pagination différente). 

An appendie or special remarks taken at large out of 
‘Anmavastus Kinowur his Antiguities of China, pp. 1 & 106 
(pagination difiérente). 

‘Lrexemplaire que j'ai sous les yeux appartient an Canton 
Club, H. 108. 
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M. Cordier cite en outre une autre édition anglaise d’Ogilby 
(col. 1187), des traductions allemandes (col. 1186) ot dos 
traductions résumées dans les Collections de Abbé Prévost, 
‘Thévenot (col. 1186), Astley (col. 1183) et Pinkerton (col. 
1188). 

Lrobjet du présont travail est do suivre I'ambassade hollan- 
daise dans son voyage & travers In province du Kowang-toung 
par Ie Pei-kiang* ou Fleuve du nord, de lembouchure de la 
Rividro de Canton A Ia Passo du Moi-ling’ qui sépare le 
Kouang-toung du Kiang-si, identifier les noms dendroits, 
do rivitres, do montagnes, eto. donnés par Nieuhoff au cours 
do son récit, de contrdler ot de compléter le eas éohéant, & 
Yaide @ouvrages étrangers ot chinois, les renseignements 
fournis par cet auteur. Jo n'ai pas besoin d’ajouter que nombre 
do détails, puisés aux souroes chinoises et épars dans cette 
sorte de commentaire, sont entitrement inédits, et, par suite, 
de nature & projeter de nouvelles lumidres sur cette partie de 
Ja Chine en général, et, en particulier, sur le cours du Fleuve 
du nord, fragment de In grande yoie de communication qui 
pendant des sidcles a été la seule route reliant Canton & Peking 
pat le Kan-kiang, le lao Po-yang, lo Yang-tse-kiang, le Yun-ho 
‘ou Canal Impérial ot le Pet-io ou rivitre de Tien-tsin. 

Dans oo mémoire, je citerai de préférence, comme de raison, 
lo texto frangais de Jean Le Carpentier, mais j'aurai soin do 
recourit au besoin & V’dition hollandaise de 1670 ot & Ia 
traduction anglaise d’Ogilby. Pour abréger les renvois, jo 
Aésignerai par Ed. A, lo texto do Le Carpentior, par Bd. B, 
Védition hollandaise de 1670, et, par Ed. O, la traduction 
@Ogilby. 











“ALPE Pat-tong, Les prononsations Mandaring ot Cantonnale seront 
nn et eat ne 


EME aactng 
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Les ouvrages chinois ausquels j'ai eu recours sont: 
1° lo BE ICM HH Kouang-toung toung-tohe ou Description 
générale de Ia province du Kouang-toung. (Notice dans lo 
Chinese Repository, XII, p. 809) ; 2° le BME We fil Bt Kouang- 
toung ou cho ou Explication de la carte du Kouang-toung 
(Ch. Hirth, The Peninsula of Lei-chou, China Review, Vol. U, 
p. 151); 8° le BE WE HB Kouang-toung tow, Atlas officiel du 
‘Kouang-toung. Leurs titres soront cités respectivement en 
abrogé ainsi quill suit: 1.1. (Kouang-toung toung tehe)s sO. 
(Kouang-toung tou cho); x. 2. (Kouang-toung Uou).t 








‘Avant @accompagnor, pour ainsi dire, !'Ambassido dans 
son voyage & travers Ie Kouang-toung, il n'est pout-dtro pas 
sans intérét de rappeler & grands traits les causos qui incitdrent, 
Jos Hollandais & entrer dans la voie des expéditions maritimes 
ors Est od les Portugais ct los Bspagnols les avaiont dg 
préobdés, les efforts qu’ils front dés le commencement di 
XVIL* sidele pour trafiquer en Chine et les cireonstances qui 
amentrent le Conseil de Batavia & envoyer des Ambassadeurs 
4 Péking on vue de demander Ia liberté du commerce, 

‘A la suite des entreprises lointaines, découvertes et explora 
tions faites par-los Portugais ot les Bspagnols aux XV* ot 
XVIP sidcles, dos relations commerciales qui s'étaiont en peu de 
temps établies aveo des pays jasqu’alors inconnus et do la mise 
en valour du riche domaine d’Outre-mor quo les hardis ot actifs 
aventutiers avaient donne & Jours patries, une véritable révolu~ 
tion économique s’sait produite en Burope. De longuo date, 
Jo commerce maritime avait été limit & la Mediterranée, & la 
Baltique et dla mer du Nord: les. ports italiens, In ligue dos 








© on pourra sivzotincrairodot'Ambassadesurlncartedu Xovangtoung 
‘du Ror §°0. Ebrcher (Ainp of the province of Canton, 1878), aul, malgré eos 
{mporfections, ett enoore Ia meilleure qui existe & préseut. 
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villes du Rhin ot la Hanse en avaient presque le monopole. Un 
nouveau et vaste champ s‘ouvrit tout & coup & Vactivité 
ouropéenne: aprés les voyages des Femando Po, dos Vasco de 
Gama, des Albuquerque, des Cabral, dune part, des Christophe 
Colomb, des Vespucci, des Magellan, des Pizarre, d’autro part— 
pour ne citer que les noms les plus célebres,—le commerce 
setait sondainement trouvé avoir devant lui Océan Atlantique 
et lo Pacifique et il n’avait pas tardé & s'implanter successive- 
ment dans le sud et lest de I’Asie, dans Touest ot Vest de 
V’Afriqne, ot dans un continent nouvenu, l'Ambrique, découvert, 
selon Je mot de Targot, “sur In foi d’une idée.” 

Les résultats de Ja modification inattendue de Pétat de 
choses séoulaire avaient été immenses, On pout les résumer 
ainsi: développement des relations commerciales, oréation de 
1a richesse mobilitre ot absorbtion par celle-ci de Ia richesse 
territoriale, Acoroissoment du numéraire par Vexploitation 
rdgulidre des mines du Mexique et du Pérou, déplacement 
das importance commerciale des nations, ot surtout extension 
considérable de la marine devenue le principal élément de la 
puissances des peuples. 

La Hollande, pays fertile en piturages, mais stérile on 
grains, malsain, et presque submergé pas la mer,” ne 
produisant presque tien, n’ayant pas de manufactures, ne 
pouvait nonrrir de son fonds la vingtidme partie de sa popula~ 
tion. Pour elle, expansion coloniale était une nécessité 
inéluctable: au demeurant ello avait le génio maritime et un 
prodigioux esprit @ordro et d’Seonomic. Au XVI* sitele, le 
commerce de transports en Europe faisait toute sa prospérité. 
‘Vers In fin de ce sitcle, los Hollandais so Iancérent: dans les 
entroprises Jointaines, & Vexemple des Portugnis et des Us- 
pagnols, dont empire colonial tombait en déeadence ils 

















+ Voltaire Siéte de Louts XIV. 
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Somparirent des Moluques, fondérent des éiablissements & Java, 
ot, on pou d’années, crddrent de riches colonies ot aequerirent, 
Jo monopole de la navigation maritime.® La compagnie des 
Indes Orientales, instituée en 1602, avait doublé son capital 
dis 1609. Ble batissait Batavia en 1618, ot de 1628 1626, 
elle faisait la conquéte du Brés 

Ainsi que cela avait eu lien dans d'autres régions, les 
Hollandais n’apparurent dans les mors de Chine quapris les 
Portugais ot les Espagnols, En 1601, Van Neck, jeté hors 
do sa routo par des vents contraires, montra pour la premitre 
fois lo pavillon hollandais sur les eOtes chinoises, sans toutefois 
pouvoir y aborder, Deux ans plus tard, les Hollandais dant 
ntrés dans la période des hostilités contre les Portug 
navires hollandais arrivdrent devant Macao, fondée par cos 
Aorniers, canonngront Ia ville, mais, se hourtant & une résistance 
sériouse, so retirdront aprds avoir détroit un galion portugais. 
‘Lannée suivante (1604), Pamiral Van Waorwijk onvoynit 
4 Péking, avec Pambassado siamoise, un do sos officers chargé 
entamer des négociations aveo 1a Cour en vue doblenir 
pour los Hollandais 'nutorisation do venir faire 0 commerce 











"Un Gorivain contemporain, lo Cardinal Bentivoglio, italien, 
oo Franco sous Louis XIII (1079-1641), w attribué Tes nooks maritimes: 
et coloniaux de Holacdals 8 quare caus princaen: “La quanti de 
ours vaisseaux, Tabondance des chotes nbsegsaires pour los fournir de tout 5 
Jo nombre de leurs marinfers, et lour acienco’ on I'art de Ta navigation " (olt6 
par Le Carpentier, Id, A. p. 16). 

* Depuis Varinck, Heomakerck, Houtman, Rinlant van Hanton, 
Gouarley, Cober, Van det North (qui ft Jo tour da monde), lo Maire, 
Termite, Schappenhem, Heins, Bontekoe, Barentanon, Spilberg, Schouten, 
Pater, Raven, et autres grande ipitaines ot plloter, tent parét par leat 

vertes ct prodigouses conquestes quill n'y arien que la verta 
t ils poussdrent si avant In renommée, et les aries des Hol- 
Inndols, quel plus poles Monargues do Unive Tos rdoatant 00 nos 
, ou recherchent leur amiti 
‘Lours fameuses Soci6tés ou Compagnies font Tyeaucoup a Ia conservation. 
do Tour grandeur, et sont eapables do faire Gpuiser on pou de temps les 
finances de leur font des pévinites dent on tr ds rihanes 
Incroyables, ot dos soldats aveo un grand sppareil do guerre, pour contester 
Tempiro dela mer, et couserver la liberté aur Is terre, Cos ichesses ne leur 
‘viennent que du grand et continued trafic qu’elles exercent preeque par tout le 
monde,” “Bd. A.p. 19, 
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en Chines comme de raison, cos ouvertures, si elles furent 
faites, n'enrent aucun résultat: Vofficier hollandais augmonta 
inutilement le nombre des pordeurs de tribut siamois, 

Ia mime année, Waerwijk faisait voile pour Macao, mais, 
assailli par un typhon, il fut obligé de mettre lo eap sur les 
Pescadores ou les des Péchours (P‘oung-‘hou),! alors pou 
connues. De li, il éorivit aux autorités du Fou-kion, dans 
Vespoir d’obtenir quelques privildges commorcinux ; su dé- 
marche n’eut aucun succts, et, menneé par cinquante jonques 
do guerre, il no put continuor les négociations commences ot 
en rotourna aux Indes, 

Bn juillet 1607, !’Amiral Comnélis Matelief, désivoux ouvrir 
Ia Chino au commerce hollandais, arrivait ave uno flotto 
prés do Macno, pronait contact avec les autorités chinoisos 
ot, tout on négociant avec elles, mouillait ensuite succossive- 
ment &Yembouchure de la rividre de Canton, puis & Lin-tin,)* 
et enfin & Lan-tao!: il était & co dernier mouillage, pour 
snivant ses pourparlors avec les mandarins, quand une lotto 
do six navires portugais so ditigon sur Tui; il crut dovoir aller 
jotor Pancre & Lin-tin ot se prépara a livrer bataille aux 
Portugais: toutefois, le conseil de guorre qu'il réunit, 
Sopposunt: & une action navale, il dut céder, renoncer a ses 
projets, ot il reprit lo chomin dos Indes Oricntalos. 

Apris oot essai infructuous, il s'écoula une longue suite 
années sans nouvelle tentative des Hollandais pour commorcer 
yee la Chine, 


"i 


FAT, tle situle entre 1a grande tle de Lan-tao ot le Homsnoun 


(foun, bated Zenteng on Zinc) 
® Zam-thaw dans les Relations hollandaises: cest Isto AC WH LLL a-yu- 
can (latsen) ov BB IL Zantco-can, a Vout do Hongkong 
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Co no fut qu’en 1622, au moment ot leur puissance était & 
son apogéo aux Indes Oriontales et ot ils ontrotenaient des 
rapports suivis avee le Japon, que los Hollandais so déciddrent 
fa tenter un nonvel effort son los edtes chinoises. Koen ou 
Coon, Gouverneur-Grinéral des possessions hollandaises, donna 
alors & Comelius Reyerss lo commandement dune flatte de 
seize voiles aveo mission duller attaquer Macao. Cotte 
oxpédition échoua (juillet 1622), et Reyorsa, afin obligor les 
Chinois & acoordor In liberté du commerce, ft voile pour les 
Poscailores, s'en ompara et y bitit un fort, De li, il chorcha 
A négocior avec los mandarins du Fou-kion, Enfin, aprés deux 
années omployées des pourparlers, & des actes ’hostilits 
r6oiproques, les Hollandais obtinrent Pautorisation de s'établir 
4 Formoso (1624). Cotto ile dovint lo contre du commerce 
de la Compagnie hollandaise qui ne chercha plus, pendant do 
Jongues années, & pénétror sur le continent ebinois.* 

“Par succossion do temps, dit Ze Oarpontior auquel 
Yomprunto co passage, oR. P, Jésuite Martini arrivé do la 
Chine on Batavio dla faveur dane Frégnte, ou Brigantin, 
ayant rapporté quo lo Grand Cham (Khan, emporeur) do 
‘Tartarie vonait do se rendre maistre de co Royaume, ot quit 
avait donné Ia pormission & tous los étrangors do trafiquer 
librement en sa ville maritime de Kanton, le grand Conseil do 
la Compagnie renouvella ses anciennes visées, et résolut 
Aonvoyer do Visle de Taiwan (Formose) un vaissoau bien 
chargé pour sonder encoré une fois ost affaire, Le Marchand 
Fralerio Schedel, dotié d'un esprit fort, ot prudent, ostant 
dopaté A e6t effet, s’ombarqua sur Jo vaisseau nommé 
Bruincisch (Brunsvisch, Vapres autres auteurs), lequel 








"Sur gota rode ot mu Thies do 1¥abiementDolandal do 
Formote, Cf. 'Zle Formas, : par O. Tmbault Huart, 
Paris, 1805," 1 vol. in 40," arco ‘ares, plang, domine, aay pp. 12 
sulrantes, 


™ Bruineis, Ba. B, p. 22, 
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cstoit richoment chargé de toute sorte de marchandises. Il partit 
done du Taiwan (Formose), ot au bout de nouf mois il se troava 
heureusement & Pomboucheure de Ia tividre de Kanton.”"* 
Schedel se mit sans retard en rapports aveo les mandarins 
qui, par suite des manqavres dun certain portugnis nominé 
Bmmanuel do Luciofierro, lui firent dabord mauvais accueil: 
toutafois, il parvint & les faire rovenir de leur premidro 
impression, et & monter & Canton ob il fat reou par lo Vice-roi 
Pignamong ;**celui-ci ‘10 festoya tres splendidemont” : * pour 
monsirer sa magnificence, il fit sorvir dans tronte doux plats 
argont les viandes exquises, ot los vins délioieux dans dos 
vaisselles, of gobelets dor, dont Schedel et sa suito mangerent 
et beurent gaillardement, Durant lo fostin le ‘Vico-Roy 
forma fort exactement du Gouvernement, de la Police, ot 
do la Puissance des Hollandois ; surquoy Schedel ne manqua 
pas do lny satisfaire pertinement. Le festin ostant fini, 
Schedel prit congé du Vico-Roy, et de tous los Grands de In 
Cour, ot fut conduit dan méme pas vers lo jeune Vico-Roy de 
Kanton Signamong.”"* Ce mandarin “Ie regut en quelque fagon 








Ra, Ap. dhe 


wtravrgin pobble de ETH HE Pnpaononany ot gut & 
< aught hed ten dened pe Nesere an ok 8 A AL HE 
spi ety ie Aad es Tuy, Hh SOLE ane 
‘ans plus tard (1660), aldé d’on autre général tartare, s'empara de In ville de 
Canton aprds un sidge de dix mois, A cette occasion, Chang Ko-chi fut oréé 
HE FE Fun-ovang, prince feudatairo de Vempire, ob, on cette qualité, 
BE races rite Let de Tent 2h te gaat 
fllda on apprenant. ave aon Ae ff AGF Chang Tedesin aie pra pat 
yur le rebetle Sek = 43 You Son-kowet contre la domination fartars, Chang 
eed ta ea at a et 
cate tie 6c Pee Pinpaeeseny) "Fl 
Jeera i nets Pascal este Pa” 
Im righ rede Mins Geo, Spon] hag 
edit ale arse Cel, Sara FLUE ete 
Se ate gre ata di or 
ekg ta sre ec, maa? roe 
of the Kwang-tung provinee, Hongkong, 1872, p. 94.) i 
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assez amiablement, et le traita avec pareille splendour, mais il 
sombloit plustbt pancher du costé des Portugais, qui sins 
doute Vavoiont gagné par prosents.” Ia more da “ joune 
Vice-roi” ayant manifesté le désir de voir les Hollandsis, 
Schedel et sa suite comparurent devant elle “ pour satisfaire ln 
ccuriosité de cotte Dame.” En quitiant le “jeune Vico-roi” 
fils farent conduits “dans un autre logis qui estoit & costé do 
Ja Rividre pour y passer la nuit.” 

Cependant les Portugais n’avaient pas va d'un bon ail 
Varrivge des Hollandais et In récoption qui leur avait été fiite. 
“Lo Gouverneur et lo Conseil do Makoa (Macao), voulans 
étouffer cette: négociation dans sa naissance” multiplidrent 
lours efforts pour dessorvir les nouveaux venus et pour contro= 
carror leurs dessins, Cos menos no servirent de rien, ot los 
discours intéressés des Portugais n’eurent aucun succ’s auprés 
des autorités de Canton qui répondirent qu’elles “ prenoient 
bt affaire tout d'un wutre biais.” 

“Ges encombres extant ainsi finis, et tous oas fax rapports 
reduits en fumée, les Vico-Rois firent publier la lberté du 
Commerce entre les deux Nations, et donnorent pormission &t 
Schodel d’établir un Contoir perpetuel & Kanton: ils achetorent, 
rmesme tne bonne partie de ses marchandises, d’od il tira un 
grand profit, qui tontesfois auroit esté plus grand, si toute 
sorte de marchands dssent en le privilége den acheter. Schedel 
‘voyant qu’apres tout il luy restoit encore quelques denrées a 
vondre, trouva bon a odt effet de Inissor on la villo le Sous 
Marchand Pierro Bolle aceompagné de quatre autres, 

“Sur ces entrefiites, voire & Vheure mesmo que Schedel 
avoit pris cong’ des Viee-Rois, il Iuy survint me nouvelle, 
qui lo frappa dabord comme un foudre, le saisit d'un mer 
yeilleux étonnement ; et abysma dans une profonde tristesse, 
craignant tout, et ne sachant que faire, ni esperer, attendant 

Ra, AAS, 
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tout moment la ruine et Ie bouleversement de son entreprise, 
‘Un’ Commissaire nouvellement venu de Peking, fit ressentir 
aux Vice-Rois qwils avoient tres-mal fait de permettre aux 
Hollandois de negocier, ot d’atablir leurs demeures dans un 
Estat, sans la comoissance et lo bon plaisir du Sonvorain, ot 
quo s'ils vonoient se conserver les bonnes graces do leur 
Maistre, et so garantir de Vorago qui pouroit tomber sur leurs 
testes, qu’ils, devoient promptoment revoquer edt arrest, et 
congedier ceux qu’ils avoient admis, Les Vieo-Rois, quoy 
quiils fassent assez clair-voyans pour reconnoistre que o'estoit 
i un effet do la jalousio dos Portugais, qui en avoient sourdo- 
ment fait informer PEmpereur, n’oserent toutesfois faire 
fautrement quo de cassor, et annuller lout ordonnance, et 
conseillévent  Schedel de retourner aveo tout son monde en 
sa patrie, afin que le Roy de Batavie (ainsi appellont-ils te 
Gonoral) no crfit pas qu’on les avoit dotonus prisonniors & 
Kanton. Schedel, do pour do so trouver insonsiblement entre 
los serves do ces Sporviors, ot A’estro tout & coup opprimé 
par la chiquane et Ia malice do ses ennomis (je veux dire des 
Portngnis) qui alloient renouveller In trame dos vieilles 
acousations, ot de toutes les faussoter, qui avoient dsté inventéos 
contre Yhonneur de cenx do sa Nation, fit porter tout son 
bagago dans son Vaissoan do Bruinvisel, sar lequel s’estant 
embarqué doux jours apres (qui estoit le 19 de Mars) singla 
vors Batavie, portant quant ot soy deux Lettres des deux 
‘Vice-Rois de Kanton, qui s'adressoiont & Nicolas Vorlurg!* lors 
Gouverneur do Zutean, par lesquelles ils Vassuroient de leur 
affection et bienveillance, et Iny mandoient, en cas quill tt 
lo désir d’avoir In liberté du Commerce dans la Chine, qu'il 
estoit nocessaire de dépescher des Ambassadeurs vers I'Em- 


% rrteas (Nielaas) Vorbergh, BB, p. 25. Verbargh fat 
ay Gouvernen? do Zalwaa” de 1480 h bt, Qustiues autour fore 
Verburg (Gh. rte Pirmuse, pSV de i Notice do Ml, Cordier) 
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Porour aveo une suite de riches presenis.”* En d’autros 
tormes, les Hollandais, pour obtenir Vautorisation de faire le 
commerce, devaient, sclon les traditions gouvernementales 
chinoises, envoyer un trilut & Péking. 

“Les Scignours du Conseil de Batauie stant informés de 
Ja nogociation de Sekedel, et animez par les belles apparencos 
do reiisir dans leurs entreprises, trouverent bon den advertir 
au plust6t leurs Maistros residens és Provinces Unies. Et 
copendant pour ne point dormir en un si beau chemin, et 
prendre loceasion par lo fil, delibererent encore denvoyer 
quelques vaisseaux vers Kanton, Ils choisirent a edt effet 
Schedel ot Zacharie Wagenaer, Marchands plein de prudence 
ot de grace, lesquels estans partis de Balavie avec los Vaissoaux 
dlo Bruinvisch ot de Scheloisch, arciverent un mois apres i la 
boucho du flenve de Kanton.” 

Cotto nouvelle tentative ent encore moins de suce’s que Ia 
préeédente: Schedel entama en vain des pourparlers avec los 
mandarins toujours prévenus par Tes Portugais contro les 
Hollandais, afirme Le Carpentior, et pendant co temps 
Wagenaer fut arrété ot gardé & vue par des soldats, Pou 
apres, toutofois, un mandarin, qui avait bien accueilli Schad 
lors do son premier Woyage, fit conduire les deux envoyts 
hollandais “en grande pompo et ceremonie en I'Hostel desting 
pour coux de lour Nation” oi il leur fut dit de se “ préparor 
pour aller & 1a Cour.” Wagenaor pensait qu'il serait bientOt 
regu par le Vieo-roi; son espoir no tarda pas & tre dégus 
aprts de nouveaux entretiens Jo “‘Truchement du Vico-Roy 
vint dire qu’aprds diverses Assemblées do plusieurs Grands 
Seigneurs du Conseil, Yon avait arresté, que veu que les 
Hollandois n’estoient pas munis de Lettres, ni de Presens pour 
VBmpereur on Peking, qu’on ne pouvoit pas recevoir, ni 




















Ed ALD. AT, 
Bd. A. p. 48—Wagenaar, Ortographe de V'Ed, B, 
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écouter lours pretensions, et que toute Ia faute estoit sur eux, 
puisqu'lls en avoient esté serieusement ot clairement advertis 
par les Lettres qu’on avoit escrites au Gouverneur de Batavie.” 
CYétait dire, en bon chinois, qu’on ne pouvait les Gooutor que 
siils apportaient trilut, 

‘ Wagenaer lassé de tant canter musique aux sourdes oreilles 
de ces Mandarins, ot voyant que c'estoit vouloir puiser de 
Yeau dans un crible, en s’amusant a los caresser, partit do 
Kanton aveo ses deux Vaisseans, ot rovint on Batavie, sans 
autre gloire quo d’avoir tenté avec tonto sorte d’axtifices 
Cotablir Je commerce dans un pais étranger.”*# 

Ces mauvais suoods ne découragirent point les Hollandais. 
Johan Maatzuiker était alors Gouvernour général des Indes 
Oriontalos." “Le General Jean Maatzuiker ot lo Conseil des 
Indes en Batavie ne desisterent point pour avoir vew les 
Voyages do Wagenaer ot de Schedel infructneux, mais prirent 
une forte résolution do pousser encore plus outro leurs 
entreprises, ot de les raccommoder tout d’un antro biais, 
‘Coname ils ostoient embarrasses & projettor de nouveaux moyons 
pour gagner les coours des Chinois, ils receurent nouvelle 
db Hollande, sur In proposition qu'ils avoient fait touchant co 
dossein & Messiours los Intendans de In Compagnie Orientale, 
residens 4 Amsterdam, leurs Soigneurs ot Maistres, Cotto 
nouvelle portoit que les Intendans avoient unanimemont arresté 
envoyer une Ambassale vors 'Hmpereur de la Chine en sa 
Ville de Peking, ot que pour Vexocuter avec fruit, ils avoient 
choisi les Seigueurs Pienre de Goyer et Jacob de Keyser so 
confiant totalement en lenr fidelité, prudence et intogrité, et 

Ba, Ap Ad. 

ABA ALA, 

*7 occupa ce poste de 2858 A 1678 bien que catholique, it avait 6 
Hise Buchienteetaignaiion en oT 

™ Pater do Goyer, Job de Keizer. EAB. p. 21, 
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les rondant égaux en pouvoir, autorité ot qualité. En suite 
do cot arrest, Messiewrs du Conseil de Batavie se mirent en 
Aevoir do faire toutes les preparations necessaires & une celebro 
Ambassule, Ils choisirent dabord quatorge personnes pour 
cestre du train des Ambassadeurs, sgavoir deus Sous-Marchands 
nommez Leonard* Lenardsen et Henry Baron ; six: Gardes 
de corps, un Maistro d’Hostel (’Autheur de edt Oouvre), un 
Chirargien, deux Trochemens, un ‘Trompete, et un ‘Tambour, 
ct puis deux Marchands, nommez Frangois Lanteman, eomme 
Chef, et Hey Gramsbergen comme Adjoiut. . + 
La Commission donnéo aux Ambassudours contenoit, qu'il 
devoient rechercher Vallianco de ?Empercur de ‘Tartarie, ou 
dlo la Chine, et la permission de negocier librement avec tous 
sws Sujets dans touto Vetendtio de son Empire, ct que de 
toutes leurs negociations ils estoient obligez Wen demunder, 
ct rapportor des Lettres do confirmation, on de ratification, 
signeds, ot seellées des mains et des seaux do PEmpereur, 
cet do son Conseil.” 

LAmbassade omportait une grande quantité debjets des 
tings a otro offorts an souvernin de la Chine + étoffes de toute 
exper, dpices, mivoirs, Innettes, armures, ete. “e'out été 
youloir naviguer suns bonssole ow suns cto 
suns Soleil, que de penser d'approcher edt Empereur sans 
présents,” Aux objets devaiont dtre 
considéris comme Foruant le fribut holland. 

* Lors done que toutes les Marchuntises, les Presents, o Ios 
Vivros necessaires i un tel Voyage furent embarquez sur 
dows beans Vaissoaus nommex Koukerekun et Bloemendad, les 
Ambassadeurs so voyant favorizez d’un vent de Zud-Est, 
partirent de Batavio avee tout lonr train le 14. de juin 1655, 
ct privont lear cours vors le Nord.” 
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‘L—Aprds avoir successivement passé en vue de la Cochinchine, 
oiled” Aynan (if ffi Hat-nan), de Macao, sur lesquels Nieuhoft 
donne des détails qui ne manquent pas d'interdt, l’Ambassade 
arriva lo 18 aoitt & Vembouchure de la rividre de Canton. 

“Le dix-huitidme du inéme mois @’Aoust® nous nous trou 
‘vimes heurousement vers le Soleil couchant dans lo Havre do 
Heytamon, mais seulement aveo nostre Vaisseau nommé Kou- 
ereke (car coluy de Blomendael Gearté du nostre par In tempeste 
snr les edstos do la Cochinchine n’arvina fey quo 48, jours apres 
nous) 02 nous motillames ancre i six brassées ot demie de fond. 

“Getto place est situéo an pied do eau, ot enconrtinge par 
dorritre do montagnes assortios de combes, ot de vallées trds 
divortissantes.” 

Creat dgalement ii Heylamon quo Schedel s'était arrdté avant 
de remontor & Canton. “Au bout do nouf mois il so trouva: 
heureusement i Yembouchure do la rivitre de Kanton, non 
Join d’un liew nommé Heylamon” (Ed, An p. 44). 

Heytamon est In transcription do JX Ht [" Hou-t'cou-meun 
(Fow-tao-moun), la porte de la téte du tigre, nom donné 
Vembouchure du x 3 Tehou-kiang (‘eiu-kong) ou rividve 
des Perles (rividro de Canton)" a cause des pe [ly Hou-chan 


‘A. dit“ Op den Achtienden der 
* "Or, lo mole done ita 
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(Fow-san, iles du Tigre: Yo Fee IM Té-hou-chan, Tat-fow-san 
ou Tiger Island dos enrtes do YAmirauté anglaise 5 le 98 1h 
Siao-howchan, Siozfou-ean, aa N.O. do In précédente) qui. s’y 
trouvent (i SFY PL sR AL # 4%, (MY. livre OXXTV, 
i BY BX). Dans la pratique, co nom est abregé en RF 
Hlow-mewn (Fou-moun, porte du Tigre). la douné liew & 
Vappellation de Bocca Tigrie (ou Boca Tigris sur certaines 
cartes), Bouche du Tigre, dont on a fait Bogue. Pest de li que 
vient le nom do Tigre appliqué parfois d la rivitre do Canton. 

Tost & remarquer quo les Chinois désignent par lo nom de 
YE PMY Hai-meun (Hot-mown) ow soulement f meun (moun) 
toutes les embouchures des fleves, rivitres, arroyos, oto., 
formant co qu'on pout appeler le delta de Canton, —magnifique 
réseau hydraulique,—qui se jettent. dans In mer nu sud do Ia 
capitale do la province. Voir & co propos les enrtes du 
(livre OXXIV, Hf fj =), du K.DT, et du T.0,, ot lo Sketeh 
map of the Chukiang or Pearl River, par Thomas Marsh 
Brown, des Douanes Impériales Chinoises.* Lo TV. (livre 
OXXILL, 3 Bj —) donno la listo do tous ces 4 meun (moun), 
trop longue pour tro reproduite i 

D'aprés la carte de Nieuhoff, le Havre do Heytamon serait 
Ia toute petite baie qui existe & Pentréo du Tehouskiang, 
dorridre la pointe du massif du Ae fly {ly Ta-kionchan (Tat- 
fok-san) ow jij YS Il} Nan-cha-chan (Nam-cha-tan), appol6o 
K $4 Wh Ta-kio-tYou (Tai-kok-tao), lo Tycocktow des cartes 
fanglaises. (Le massif dont il sagit, qu’il est loisible do 
considérer comme uno tle puisqu’il est séparé do Ia cbte 
occidentale par un large arroyo, est & gaucho quand on arrive 
de Hongkong au Bocca Tigris). Toutetois, je pense qu'il y a 
erreur, In baie précitée ne pouvant servir au mouillage de 











% Cotto carte, publiée d'abord dans les Rapports des Dotines, a 616 
Snséréo, d'une Gohelle plus petite, dans Jes Deconnal reports (1883-1891) 
de Administration préeitée, Shanghal, 1898, 7.569. 
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navires dun certain tonnage, et je croirais platét que Ie 
Havre de Heytamon est Ia spaciense baie située en face du 
Tyeocktow, entze Vile Anunghoy (BE HE BE Ya-niang-chid) ot 
calle de Chuen-pee (Jh] Sh Tek'ouan-pi), qui est appelléo Baie 
Anson et Anson bay sur les cartes frangaises ot anglaises. 

Ia vue de co here donnée par Nieuhof (El. A. p. 635 
HEA. B, p. 85; Ed. C., p. 82) semble reproduire en effet In 
configuration des hautenrs de Amuphay et de Chuen-pee. 


J.~A peine arrivés & Heytamon, los Ambassadours ontrd- 
rent en relations avec le “ Gonvernour,” quelque fonctionnnir 
plas ou moins important de la région, et avec divers grands 
mandarins venus de Canton qui leur firent nombre do ques 
tions. Le “*Gonvernenr” dont il s'agit les recut lo 24 aot 
an villago de Lammé, Jo n'ai pa découvrir Ia situation exacte 
{do cotto localité. A dire vrai, co nom resemble beaucoup it 
celui du Zamma Island, ile sitaée prés do Hongkong, mais le 
texto n'indiquo pas que les Ambassadours aient fait un si long, 
trajet pour aller voir co mandarin. 11 doit platot étre question 
{ei d'un endroit plus voisin do lembouchure il In rividre.** 

Le 80 aoit, les Ambassadeurs furent invités & montor it 
Canton sur des “bateanx tous richement ornés,” oft 'on mit: 
tons les présents: ils ne prirent aveo eux que leur secrétaire 
ot quatro valets. A Canton, ils furent conduits “en PHos- 
tellerie qui avoit paroy devant servio & Schedel.” D'apros 
Je plan de In ville que donne Nieuhoff, cette maison se trouvait 
en dehors d’ane des portes (sans doute i $f |" Tsina-har-meun, 
TeingrhoF-mown), prés de la rivigre. C’était, dit Tautenr, 
“un liew fort magnifique ct somptaeux qui avoit jadis servi 
aan Pagode on Temple aux Idoles.” 

* Diaprs la carte en ttto du votome, Lense se tronverat sar Ia ete, 


un peu eat dovtas de Siemon, Tl ne fant pas se fer tontefois # cele 
Indication, car In carte ext nouvent inexnete, ee a 
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Li, Jos Ambassadenrs furent interviewés de nouveau par on 
grand mandarin qui, aprds mille questions, repondit leur 
demande Wavoir une audience des Vie-ruis que personne 
mavait “le credit et la puissance de donner audience & 
aucuns Ambasadonrs, sins en avoir revow auparavant quelque 
ordre de Iu Cour Lmporiale de Leking.” 

Lo 2 septembre, le Koukereke monta lu vivitre et movilla 
cn fice do la residence dex Ambassndeurs : dis son arrive, 
eoux-oi durent “retonmer dans lene Vaissean™ pour y 
attendee la réponse de emporear,  Cependant au hout de 
trois semaines, on leur permit. “de revenie i terre aver tout 
loar train ot d’habiter leur premier logement of, d'aillears, 
ils furent en quelques sortes gardés A yue par des soldats, 
Un “festin,” dont Niewhof donne ln description, leur fut 
offert le 15 octobre par les deux Vieo-rois : le “Views” portait 
Io titro do Pigmowwn (38 FA HE p'ingenansowany), le * jeune,” 
calai de Synowa(?). 














HII—Bnfin, apris de long. mois d'atiente, les mandarins 
yocourent dows mundemens de la Cour : Van eontanoit que 
Jes Ambassadors ponvoient venir & Peking avec uno suite de 
vingt personnes et de quatro ‘Truchemens, avec commande- 
mont aux Hollandois qui restoroiont dans Canton de ne point 
trafiquer en aucune fagon, jusques an retour de lours Maistres. 
Lo deaxiame manilement estoit dune tenon plas moderée et 
greuble, car il portoit que 81 Majesté avoit tout a fait 
approuvé la demande des Ambassadenrs, touchant 
la Tihorté du Commeree en son Empire, i charge qui'ls Iuy 
on. vinssont rendre graces et hommages & Peking.” Bn 
autres termes, les Hollandais obtenniont Pantorisation de 
faire le commerce sous condition @apporter wn tribut i, 
Pemperenr, 
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A récoption de ces nouvelles, les Ambassadenrs “trent, 
lours preparations pour pousser leur voyage jusques & Peking.” 
Ils furont recus on Audience par les deux Vico-rois et firent 
visite aux principaux mandarins de Ia ville, Puis ils assis- 
tdrent & plusiours festins. Ils loudront “un Vaisseau de 
quelque marchand et In Ville do Canton leur donna encore 
am nom ot aux frais de! Emperenr cinquanto Vaisseans, of 
les Presents, avoe lo reste de Pequipage furent renformés,” 
Par vaisseau il fant naturelloment entondro jongues de rivitres 
Plusionrs mandarins furent délégnés pour nccompagner 
VAmbassade, 





IV.—~Le 17. du mois do Mars (1656), ayant embarqué 
tout co qui estoit necessaire pour nostro voyage, nous 
‘entrfimos dans nostre Vaisseau, y fismes sonner In trompette, 
et Aéploior Jn Banniere du Prince @Orange, ot puis nous 
sortismes de Canton, pour defrelor nos voiles sur In rividro 
do Tai, qui motile les murailles do Ia ville. . . Nous 
cntriimes biontot aprés du costé du Nord dans une des branches 
do In rivitre de Tai, quo los Chinois appellent Xia, ot nos 
Europeans Europe; ot sur le soir nous arrivames & un 
Village nommé Sahu, lequel, quoy qu'il ne soit pas des plus 
grands, ni des plus renommés, aggréo fort aux yeux des 
rogardans. lest planté au beau miliou done fertile plaine, 
cenconrtinge arbres, do cbteaus, et de trés-riches campagnes 
seméos do riz, et d’antres grains, I! enferme plusieurs 
grandes maisons, qui sorvent sans doute de sejour & quelques 
soignenrs. Les habitants font un grand trafic, et profit des 
toffes de soye, Inquello ils sgavent tistre, ot sodtistre en 
perfection. Nous reposames tonte Ia nuict en ce lieu, et en 
partismes au Soleil levant.”* 








MRA. Ay D8 
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La tivitre do Tai n'est wutre que lo Tohow-kiany ou Flowve 
des Perles, nom qui n'a pas été connu des anciens voyageurs. 
‘Tai est Ia prononciation Cantonnaise de 3 ¢d, grand. Les 
habitants de Canton, en this générale, ne so servent pas du 
nom de ehouskiang: ils appellent %e ¥@f Té-ho (Tari), la 
grande vividre, ot meme quelquefois Yp hat (hoi), mer ow 
rividre (car, an Kouang-toung, hai désigne souvent des cours 
Geaux: témoin les noms suivants de quelques arroyos du 
delta de Canton : = iy Hibs BE WP HE: AE AE HE, ete. eto), 
Jo vaste cours d'eau qui baigne In cité et ses faubourgs, Tat 
ou 74 n'est done pas le nom de In rividre et proviont do 
Vappellation vulgaire du Tehou-kiang (‘Teu-kong) reeueillie yar 
les voyagours (td-ho ou tai-ho, grande rividze). 

En parlant do Canton, Nicuhoff dit plus haut (Ed. A., 
p-68): “Ello est située au costé droit de In rividve de Ta, 
qui par ses vastes eaux pourroit moriter lo nom de Mer.” 
Bn fait, Canton so trouve sur ta rive gauche du Telou-kiang, 
en descendant co cours d’eau, sur la rive droite en lo 
remontant, 

Lo Capitaine Bekeberg* et Du Haldo™ appellent également 
Taou Taco le Fleuve des Perles. Sir George Staunton, qui 
faisait partic de PAmbassade do Macartney, eroyait que In 
rividre de Canton Gtait lo dt; Pet-kiang ou Flewe du non’, 
quil avait parcourus en reveoant de Péking: “ the city and 
suburbs of Canton are situated mostly on the eastern bank of 
tho Peckiang river.” 





% A Short sceuent of the Chinese husbandry, by Charles Gustavus Keke- 
‘berg, Captain of a ship it the Swediah East India Company's ervica. A In 
fin do "A Voyage to Ching, ots." by Peter Osbeck, London, 1771, Tome II, 


v.86, 
% Description de la Chine, et. 


v Amauthentic Accrant ofan Budany, ce (t, Cries, Col 164) by 
six George Stanton Londo 185 24304 oh 698 
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Nicuboff se trompe sur Ia direction prise par Jes bateaus de 
PAmbassade: In suite du récit montre que les voyageurs 
privent, du ostd du sud, le 7; 3 Yi Houati-young, aeroyo ou 
reek de Houa-ti (Fé-ti) qui so déverso dans le Tehouekiang 
presque en face de Vile de Ys ff Cha-nien (Shameen, surface 
de sable, ol sont les Concessions francaise et anglaise do 
Canton),¥ et qui communique au sud-ouest avec To Fatshan 
Creck, allant au bourg do Fo-chan (Fat-shan, hi sit): 
Au sud-ouest de Ho-chan, lo Futshan Creek, se velic au Cf 
Tancko (L'am-ho ow Taanechau river, Papres la carte de 
Marsh Brown, Lo K.J7. appelle ce cours dean ¥ 3H Hf 
Tengreléowshat (Tong-tehao-hot) qui lui-meme donne aces 
Ia brancho du Pet-kiang vonant do = 7k San-chouet (Sam- 
chou’). ello fut 1a route suivio par les Hollandais : d’ubord 
lo Fati Creek, puis lo Fut-shan Creek, lo Tam-clau River, ot 
cfin la branche principale du Pet-kiang. Jajouterai que la 
partie du Futehan Greek comprise entre lo Tamehau River ot 
Fatshan n'ost navigablo ayjourd’hui, pour les bateaux un pew 
grands, qu'd V'époquo des hautes caus (en octobre, je n'ai 
mnéme pas trouvé un pied d'eau dans le Futshan Creel son 
confluent avec le Tam-chau river: Ia criquo ost assex large, 
‘mais parseméo do dos d'ine ou banes de sable) ot que, lors 
des banes eaux, pour atteindre Sanechowe? par Je sud, on est 
obligé de descondre le bras méridional de ln vivigee de Canton 
Jusqu'an HH HT Pring-tcheownho (Pengachaw River), 
dessous du Macao Fort,—qui aboutit au Tunmchuw river. 
Crest cutte demiére voie que doivent toujours prendre les 
cchaloupes & yupeur, 

Plus tant, eotte meme ronte fut suivie par lex Ambussades 
de Macartney ct d’Amherst (retour do Peking), et par celle 

‘ 


























a partie du Zehohing qui send devout Stancen, porte e nom de 
EI recon (Pobngd tem), Bang PaeVanche 
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de Van Braam (aller et retour). Ce demier, quia publié la 
relation du voyago de !'Ambassado dont il faissit partic, a 
indiqué ln direction avec exactitude: “After having quitted 
Faa-ti (Houa-ti ou Fécti), or tho Nurseries, wo proceeded 
first in a southern direction for two hours, then to the 
westward, and at last to the north-west.” 

Le Fi-ti creek n'est done pas une branche de la rividre do 
‘Tai, ainsi que le dit Nieuhof: quant au nom de Xin que, 
apris Ini, les Chinois donneraient a cette branche, je n'ai pa 
Videntifier. Par “nos Europeans,” il yout certainement dite 
les Européens qui venaiont alors trafiquer & Canton: Europe 
du iro uno sorte de surnom seulement eonna parmi eux. 

Nicuhoff no parle pas ict du grand bourg do Fo-chan, 
(Fat-shax), qu’on a appelé le Birmingham de la Chine, paree 
quil y passa pendant la nuit, Il ne vit cot endroit qu’en 
revenant do Péking.  Quelyuo peu de temps apris nous nous 
trouyames wu village de Fuesan (Fonchan ou Fut=shan) qui 
est assis sur In rivitre, et est ceint d'un territoire fort fertilo 
et divertissanté” (Bd. A., p. 288). L’edition C, est plus 
explicite: “After a fow hours sailing, we came in sight of 
tho village Fuesax, which appeared very pleasant and de- 
Jightful at a distance. And in regard as we wont to Poking, 
‘we past by this village late in the evening, so that there was 
no taking notice of the same; I thought good (having now 
had in our rotwm a fall view thereof’) to give you a draught 
in Print of the situation, which you have in the annexed 
Cut, It lyes near tho River side, and has vory pleasant 
Fields round about” (Bd. C. p. 142). 

© sn Authentic Aecoust of the Fabaay of the Ditch Hut-Zulia. Cone 
‘pany (TH1708), ofa. Cf. Cordier, Col 1180), transated by” Moreau do 
RrintMery, Tandon, 149% Yolo te, 40c-LonNurarier toutes cltbre 

i pévnideed de FE (Howat, Tar den feu). 
feuhoft donne une vue de eo bourg: Hi. A. 7.24; Ba. Bp. 18, 
L Csn0 TA ine Toprol par oreur ik place quelle deval occupa ent 
prise pas une vue de Lanetam (Lamtao) réptée deus fle (yp. 14D et 144). 
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‘Malgré son étendue, sa grande population, ses richesses, 
Fo-clan (Fat-shan) n'est pas consider’ par les Chinois comme 
une villo: ponr eux, une Sf ou rille, cté, est une agglomé- 
ration de maisons, plas ou moins développée, qui est entourse 
an mur erénelé. Toute réunion de maisons, quelle qu’en 
soit la superficie, qui n'est pas ainsi fortifiée, n'est appelée pur 
eux que $f tchen, bourg. Cest ainsi quion appelle 2 [1 
Han-i‘eou (Hankor), sur le fleuve duquel est située In Con- 
cession Anglaise ob habitent tous les residents étrangers de 
ce port ouvert, bien quo cette agglomération de maisons soit 
considérable. Il ne fant done pas dire la ville de Fo-ehan 
(Fat-shan,) comme Yont éerit les nombreux missionnaires ot 
voyageurs qui en ont parlé, mais le bourg de Fo-ehan 
(Fat-shan). 

En vue de donner une idée de cotte localité, j'extrais les 
passages suivants da Ling-Nam du Dr. Henry* et do Dis 
dans de voyages dans la Chine et UIndo-Chine do J. Thomson :* 
“Fat-shan is the second city in importance in the south of 
China, and 500,000 people are found in its compactly-built, 
closely-packed houses. Manufuctories of various kinds abound, 
producing cloth, silk, embroidery, rattan and bamboo work, 
porcelain, brass und irou-work. A largo business is done in 
cassia, grain, oil and timber. The city is intersected by two 
canals, which furnish the greatest facility for transport. ‘The 
boat traffic between Clanton and Fat-shan is immense.” 

“Ia villo de Fatshan & plus d'un mille de long (1,600 
mitres), et Ia rivitre la divise en deux parties presque dgales, 
Fatshan est Ie centro du grand district manufucturier du 
midi de la ( La coutelleric ot la quincaillerie y sout les 








“Lin Nam or Jiderion Vis of Sothere China, Wy B. 0, Henry, 
Loadon, 186. = ee $4 


‘Trad. Talandier et Vattemare, Pari, 1877. 
* Ling-Nam, p. 59. 
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principales industries, co qui fait donner quelquefois & Fat- 
shan lo nom do Birmingham ou Sheffield de la Terre des 
Fleurs. . . En parcourant Ja ville, nous remarquons de 
bolles maisons de briques, risidences des marchands indigines, 
de temples aux fngaies de granit grotesquement seulptées, 
ct le grand hotel do la dounne ; mais les maisons des faubourgs 
qui bordent In rividre sont bities sar pilots, et leurs apparonce 
isérable contraste fortement avee les demeures prineitres et 
los signes de richesse que nous avons observés dans l'intérieur 
doa ville, . . La rivideo ost Ia principale voie ouverte & 
In ciroulation, ot c'est par milliers que s'y croisent les jonques 
eb Jos bateaux, done les uns chargent on déchargent leurs 
cargaisons, pendant que les autres transportent on tous sens 
les passagers le long de 'étroit chenal qui serpente a travers 
cette Babel flottante ot régne I'éternelle discorde,” 

Le village de Sa-hw (YS [] eha-b'eon, on cantonnais Shao) 











est au point do jonetion de In rividre de Fat-tlan (Fat-than 
creek) aveo Yo $l FHT Tansho ou Tamachan viver, d droite 
en s0 dirigennt vers Jo sud-ouest. Les “plusieurs grandes 


m qui sorvent sans donto de sijour A quelques 
Seignours,” dont parle Nieuhoff et qu'il a fait figuror dans 
son croquis du villago (Bd, A., p. 81; Bd. B, p. 555 Bd. 
©, p- 47) ne sont autro chose que des f fill tany-p‘ou on 
Monts de pidté. Dans In province du Kouang-toung ces 
établissements ont une forme singulidre qui attire Vattention 
ot excite In curiosité des voyagours : co sont do hantes tours 
carrées, bities en briques, aux murs solides peroés de 
mourtritres. Ils sont ainsi construits pour résister aux 
inoendies et aux attaques des volours et pirates. Ils dominent 
de toute lour hauteur les maisons avoisinantes. On en voit un 
grand nombre dans In ville de Canton : do Join, ou serait, 
porté i croire que co sont des petites citadelles ou dos forts, 
“Diz ans de Vo f, ete pp. 178 et 181. 
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V.—De Cha-k‘eou (Siiao ou Sai) les bateanx des 
Hollandais entrérent dans le Tan-ho ou ‘Tamechaw river, 
puis dans le Pet-kiang (Pak-kong), suivant uno direction 
SE. Tis remontdrent ce dernier fleave jusqu’ = 7 
Sancchowet (Sam-soui), on passant devant lo grand marché 
do PY fli Si-nan (Sat-nam)" dont Niewhoff n'a point fait 
mention, 

“Lo 19, nous arrivames aux portes do la Ville do Xanwui, 
‘ol nons jettames Vancre, Bile est dloignée de cinquante 
stades* de Canton, et tient Vonzidme seance entre les petites 
Villes assujetties & sa Capitale, Blo est bastie an costé droit 
de la rividre dans une trés-bello ot plaisante vallée ; da costé 
do la terre elle a des collines ot des montagnes, qui ne In 
rendent pas moins divortissantes. Et quoy qu’elle ne soit pas 
de fort grande étendué, si est-ce qu'elle surmonte en peuples, 
etau commerce plusieurs grandes Villes. Nous fames contraints 
de nous arrester en ce lien pour donner haleine aux Mariniers, 
ui estoient fatigués de tirer, et ramer contremont Peau, depuis 
nostre sortie de Canton.” 

Xanzui (Nantsui sur Ja gravure de la vue de cette ville, 
Ed, A. p. 82, Bd. B. p. 565 Xantein, Bd. 0. p. 47) est = 7 
San-chouet (Sam-soui), ville de district (BR) située sur Ia rive 
gauche du Petkiang (ie, a droite on le remontant), au 
confluent de co cours dean et du Sinkiang (Sat-korg) ow 
Fleuve de Pouest, i soixanta millos de Canton, 

La ville n'est pas bitio aa bord de Venu: elle est séparde 
da Pei-kiang pas un largo faubourg : du rivage, il faut & peu 
prés une heure pour s'y rendre, En face de co faubourg, oi 
s0 tronvent le bureau do Zi-kin et un poste militaire (if [I YL), 








“Le Teayonam do Van Braam, Voyage, eto, Tome I, p. 40, 


4 Pa ade, Te Caren w trad o Xl choise) de EA. B, Ba 
ral Cane oe Senko ot 80 mills da Canton, YB 


RA. Ay p. 82, 
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Al existe, dans le fleuve, une ilo basse appeléo 3 38 yh Lao~ 
yartehéou (Lé-ictsao, Vile du Corleau). Tes collines voisines 
do Ia ville portent los noms suivants : +E JB JR Ts'-sing-kang 
(Lsat-sing-kong), $e HLL Kin-maocing (Kammé-teng), Hi 
Ba BE Teleng-houang-ling (Sing-ouang-leng), 24: Bh Tehow- 
lou-kang (Tsu-lo-kong) (K. 1. 1 livre VIL). 

Voici, d'apris lo Kouang-toung t‘oung-tehe (abrev. 7. 1)! 
quelques détails sur In villo de San-ehouet: Le Gouverneur 
He GUE Yao Mo-t% ayant ered le district de San-chowt a 
cinguidme année Ji Hf Kiatsing (1526), Vannée suivante 
(1527) le magistrat 3 F# Lon Kouan commenca la con= 
struction do la cité qu'il entoura de murs de briques ot de 
pierres hants d’un 3& tchang : ils avaient six cont soixanto~ 
quinze 3 de circonférence. Les portes farent d’abord au 
nombre de quatro: an sud, cello de It Kl. Chi-jeou (He-fio), 
‘au nord, celle de $ fi Koung-h'i (Kong-hit), &Vest, cello de 
BE Wy Pin-yang (Peun-yueong), & Youest, cello de HE BF 
Ting-an (Teng-on). Dans la suite, on ouvrit sur le odté sud 
rune porte qui fut appelée 3 Bf] Oven-ming (Meun-ming). 
Ia ville a done actuellement cing portes, 

Le nom de San-chowei (Sam-soui) a été diversemment 
ortographié par les voyageurs : San-chouyrehien (Voyage de 
John Barrow), San-shwuy-hien (Journal de Henry Ellis), 
San-chouirhien (Voyage do De Gruignes), San-cheuyecken 
(Vayage de Van Bram). 

‘Van Braam déorit ainsi Ja ville qui nous oceupo :# “San 
cheuye-chen, seon cithor from without or within, appears a very 
ancient place ; the houses being old, low and crazy, Most of 
them are shops of a very mean kind, in which eatables aro 
exposed to sale; and the streets, though payed with broad 


sive OXY, BI HE — 


‘Trad, Moreau de Saint-Mery, London, 1798, Tome I, p41. 
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stones, aro in a very bad condition, As for the situation of 
the city it is agreeable enough, being surrounded by fruitful 
fields of rice. At about half a league (five 1) to the east of 
the city, in the midst of meadows, and upon a hill of small 
elevation, is an octagonal tower nine stories high.” 


VI—Le lendemain, Pambassade reprit sa route mais ses 
dateaux n’avancerent pas vite par suite de “Ia violence de la 
rividre, secondée par la rapidité d'une grande quantité de 
torrens, qui descendent des montagnes voisines.” A Ia fin 
do mars, en effet, les eaux du Pertiang, enflées des pluies 
considérables qui tombent & cette epoque de l'année dans les 
antes régions de la province, sont tris rapides et Yon a peino 
a les remonter. 

“Nous arrivames vers la my-nuit du 21. da mois courant 
la petite Ville do Sanyoun. . . Cette place se void & 220 
stades de Xanewi (San-chowei), et estoit par ey devant fort 
peuplée, et marchande, & cause de son assiette sur la rivitre, 
Mais les ‘Tartares dans ces derniers guerres Vont tellement 
ring, quo les habitans pourroient aujourd’huy moissonner sur 
Ja pluspart de ses edifices, s'ils avoient assés de courage et de 
force pont y jetter de In semence.”® 

‘Sanyoum est ume mauvaise transcription de Hf 3 Tsing 
yuan (Ts'ing-yun). Cette ville de district (WR) est située sur 
Ja rive droite du Pei-kiang, un peu avant un petit coude que 
co cours d'eau fait dans la direction de Vest. Elle s’éleve 
pres d'une petite chaine de collines, s’etondant & Youest du 
nord an sud, qui porte le nom de Hf $§f [i Soung-chou-kang 
(Ieong-chu-kong)—(K. T. T., livre V1). Presque en face, 
sur la rive gauche, se trouvent des auteurs appelées -E; J ij 
‘Te'ising-kang (Ts'at-sing-kong), nom qu'on a donné & plusieurs 
‘montagnes de Ia provinee. 

Ba, Ap. 86, méme page, vas de Sanyeum, 
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Tsting-yuan (Ts'ing-ywn) est une ville assez ancienne. Dans 
les aunées 3 JE tehe-teleng de la dynastic Mongole des 
FG yuan (1341-1368), on Pentoura d'un mur de terre, La 
Yingt-dousitme année BE BR Leung-rou des BA Ming (1389) 
on bitit un mur en briques ayant quatorze cents 3 teliang 
de citconférence et un 2€ tchang de haut, pered de quatre 
portes ayant les noms des quatre points cardinaux. La 
septi¢me année F€ Jif T'ien-choun (1468) la ville fat prise 
par les BE PHIE Kouang-si Yao on pouplades autochtones 
du Kouang-si. Ta densitmo année J 1k Tet‘eng-howa 
(1466) un assez grand quartier qui s‘eiait erée en dehors de 
Ja ville fat entouré dun mur de terre ayant quatre cent 
trente 3 de tour: on appela co quartier 3f Hk le nowrelle 
ville, Plus tard, ce mur fut remplaeé par un mur en briques. 
(L. 7, livee OXXV.) 

“Sing-yuen-hien (Tsting-ywan) has a large suburb, the 
houses towards the river built on piles. A large Paowta 
(pagoda) in front bears the name of the town; it is of nino 
stories.” (Bilis, p. 404.) 

“The city of Lsing-wen (Teing-yuar), which stretches for 
‘a mile or more along the river, is one of much importance. 
Tt is famous for its sugar, its rice, and its fies.” (Ling-Nan, 
p. 121)" 

A trois i & Touest do Ia ville s'éleve une pagode appeléo 
Hatta, (7. T, livre CXXV.) 





VIL—A Teting-yuan (Ts'ing-yun), les Hollandais prirent 
de nouveaux rameurs pour remplacer eoux qu’ils avaient eu 
depuis Canton, “lesquels no pouvoient plus servir, & cause 
qvils estoient trop harassez,” afin de les “mener Je long 
de Ia Montagne de Sang-tron-hab trés dangereuse pour s3 





© 5 Teing-yan-yeun, aes Anderson, A Narratire of the Brith 
Endaaey, Y 380. 
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présipices, et presque inaccessible pour sa hauteur, qui est 
‘cause qu’elle est denuée de monde, On y voit au pied un 
potit village qui paroit aussi Iugubre en ses masures qu’en 
ses habitants.” 

“Bil y a quelque chose d’admirable a voir en la Province de 
Quantung, voires en la Chine, c'est cette montagne de Sang-con- 
Jab, laquelle éleve ses sommets d'une hauteur si prodigicuse, 
que ses vallons en demenrent tencbreus, & cause que Astro 
du jour n'y peut distribuer ses lumitres. Au costé de co 
mont, et non loin de la riviére, les Chinois ont elevé un 
‘Temple d’me trds riche structure. . . . . Ce Temple 
a ses murailles couvertes d’une infinité de caractéres, et de 
signes, qui donnent bien de In besogue & coux qui s’amusent 
a Jes interpreter.” 

Sang-won-hab transcrit $f $8 WE Ts'ing-yuan-chia (Tsing 
yurchap), passe de Txing-yuan, magnifique gorge dans 
laquelle on entre pen aprés avoir quitté la ville de Ts‘ing- 
yuan. Le village dont parle Nieuhoff s'appelle 6 JG] Pé-miuo 
(Lak-miou): il est situé sur Ia rive droite au pied des 
premitre controforts de la chaine de montagnes qui forment 
Yun des cOtés de la gorge. Quant au temple sitaé “au 
costé da mont, non loin de In tivitre,” c'est Ie ecldbre 
monastire de JR WE a Fee-lat-oseu (Wei-lot-tsen), également 
sur Ia rive droite, apres Pé-miao. 

La gorge de T'ing-yuan (sting-yun) est & tronte li (trois 
lieues francaises environ) & Vest de la ville du méme nom : 
on Pappello aussi Ht 47 We Teloung-son-chia (Telong-souk- 
Jap). Elle renferme lo IKE 3 Fet-lai-eseu (Fet-loi-tsew) 
qui porte également le nom de if BES Kowang-k'ing-sseu 
(Kouang-ling-tseu). Crest. le dix-neuvitme endroit heurewe 
des livres taoistes (15 38 WF Ju HH 3D). U date des 
années BE Hh P'vv-toung de la dynastic des 9 Léang 

BL Ay ye S788, 
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(520-527 de ndtre are). A droite, se trouve une caverne 
ou grotte dite #1 JE JA] Ho-kouang-t'oung (Oud-kouang-tong) 
ou BEAR IA Koueryuan-t'oung (Kowat-yunctong) ; an nord, 
il y a un pricipice ou gorge, lo ge BE BE Kintcheyen 
(Kan-tsi-am); devant, une mare ou étang, le iE #4 HB 
Ning-pi-ouan (Ying-pil-owan) dont Veau est poarpre foneéo 
et verdatro (ff 34). A gauche sont deux cascades precedéos 
chacune d’un bassin: le fit 4 fl Si-nidou-t'an (Sat-nyw6-t'am) 
on @& GW Kin-sot'an (Kam-sé-t'am), ot lo $4 8 YL Tiao- 
lit‘an (Tidow-li-t'am). Le sommet méridional des hauteurs, 
vis-i-vis du fleuve, s'appelle (9 Of $f Piao-fanling (Pilou- 
fancleng).  Cj-le T. T., livre C, 1h I —- 

De Guignes, qui accompagnait Van Braam, décrit cet 
endroit pittoresque: aprés avoir passé Tein-yuen-chien (T'ting- 
yuan, Tsing-yun), nous arrivimes de bonne heure, dit il, & 
‘Pe-miao (£4 Jf), village qui donne son nom & un passage situé 
contre des bauteurs. Ta rivitre est d'une moyenne lar 
elle est bordéo des deux cOtés par des montagnes en partie 
t en partie couvertes d'arbres. Sur les torrents qui 
tent des hauteurs, et qui, dans les temps de pluie, 
paraissent devoir amener & Ja rividre un grand volume d'eau, 
‘on a construit des ponts pour Ia commodité des gens qui 
tirent les bateanx. On voit peu d’babitations dans ce passage, 
excepté quelques maisons bities dans les gorges et oceupées 
par des Chinois qui coupent de la paille. On trouve aux 
doux tiers du passage une grande pagode appeléo Fey-lay-sse 
(FRR AE HF); elle est bien bitio et entourde Warbres et de 
plasicurs montionles sur I'am desquels une tour, suivant la 
tradition du pays, est vonu se placer d’elle méme. Le pagode 
est parfaitement bien entretenne.* 








rgeur 5 








De Gulgnes, Resident de Prange ta Ching, attaché en Min 
Relations extsicares: Voyage & Peking, eto. impriverie Impérial, 1898, 
Sol. 8 ot allan 
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‘Van Braam :—“At the break of day we came to the village 
of Pac-miao-san ( Jf Ill), situated on the western bank of 
the river, where we stopped a quarter of an hour to give our 
people time to breakfast and then proceeded through the 
famous pass called Tsang-nun-hab (¥#§ 3 iE), formed by 
fan interval between two ridges of perpendicular rocks of 
extreme height. While going along this passage we could 
scarcely perceive suficient space for those who pulled the 
tracking rope. ‘The width of the river is here about seven 
hundred and fifty toises; and when the current is contrary it 
requires two hours to clear the passage, because in doing so 
it is necessary to describe lines and follow directions so 
tortuous, that they resemble the windings and twistings of a 
snake, But the aspect on both sides is noble and sublime— 
In the midst of this space, to the westward, is a convent 
named Fislauy-tsi (3 3%), so situated that it seems to 
stick against the mouniain’s sido, amidst the thick shade of 
surrounding trees. ‘The Bonzes who reside in this place havo 
contrived to make a pretty large kitchen garden by the side 
of the convent, for the sake of obiaining the necessary supply 
of vegetables.” —(Tome 1, pp. 44-45.) 

‘Thomson :—“De Tsing-yune nous alles au monastére 
de Filai-se (Ff HE BH), Van des plus pittoresques ot des plus 
renommés que Yon puisse voir dans le sud de la Chine. 
Lselive non loin de la rividre, et Yon y arrive par un large 
escalier de granit qui conduit & une porte extérieure sur 
Inquelle sont gravés en lettres d'or les mots “Hiok Shan 
Miau.” Le monastire est biti sur une colline magnifique 
ment boisée. A mi-edte, sur lo penchant d'un vallon 
verdoyant, nous trouvons In chapello de F-lat-se. Nous y 
remarquons trois idoles done l'une represonte le piewx fon~ 
daieur qui, dit-on, fat transporté dans ce lien sur les ailes 
un dragon de feu, il y a plus de deux mille uns. Co 
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monastive est pour les voyageurs une halte favorite, Les 
moines, pleins d'une tendro sympathie pour les faiblesces 
humaines, y poussent Vhospitalité jusqu’a servir de Popium 
4 leurs hotes ; ils leur vendent aussi, comme reliques ot 
comme souvenirs de leur visite, des bitons seulptés coupés 
dans les bocages saerés qui environnent Je temple. Le val 
de Tsing-yune, ob se trouve le monastére, est renommé 
entre tous les terrains stcrés yui servent a la sipultare des 
hommes. On y voit des milliers de tombeaux. qui des bords 
dle Ia rivitre s’elevent sar les flanes de In colline jusqn’a une 
auteur de 800 piods. Tintirieur du temple est pavé en 
granit ot decoré de flours disposées dans de beaux vaces : de 
sorte que Tart ajonte ses agréments & un ensemble auquel la 
nature a déja prodigué ses plus romantiques beautés. Do 
Tautre c6té de In rivitre, un étroit sentier conduit & une 
ravine boisée, ott les moines se retirent lorsqu’ils veulent se 
soustmnire an monde, oublier son existence, ses joies, soe 
peines, et cultiver lo repos supréme qui les rpproche du 
Mivana (Nievana). 

Dr. Henry :—“Ten miles above Tsing-uen (Tsing-yuan, 
Taing-yun) we come to one of the finest bits of scenery 
to be found anywhere. Through the midst of a mountain 
group, rent asinder by some mighty convalsion, the river 
flows in a deep, narrow course. Approaching the place from 
the south, the “soven stars” hills (4 J if Zsi-sing-kang, 
‘Ts'at-sing-kong, situces sur Ia rive gauche du fleuve, un pew 
an dessus de Tring-yuan) ave first passed, then the rising clifis 
on either side, and soon we are between the lofty walls of a 
magnificent mountain gorge. Fleets of small fishing-boats 
Tie off the little town of Pak-miu (4 fff), and not infrequently 
ceraft of another kind, in which bands of robbers dart out in 
the darkness and pounce upon boats in the narrow gorge 
when no help is near. The narrow defile is six miles long, 
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and is in the form of a semi-circle, ‘The hills at either end 
are mostly bare, but in the middle section, on both sides of 
the river, they are well dovered with trees. On the north 
side (rive droite) a series of Buddhist monasteries rise one 
above another in the midst of a splendid thickly-wooded 
ravine. The groves of Ji-loy-tse Gi 2 3) are a never= 
ceasing delight and are well known throughout the provinee. 
‘The picturesque glen, down which the easeade leaps, the pool 
at its foot, where the children delight to play, the cool, 
sweet water praised by every visitor, the deep groves and 
shady paths leading to the upper heights, the cool retreats, 
swith mossy seats, and quiet nooks where tired nerves may rest 
undisturbed, the wealth of flowering plants that cover the 
hills with their mantle of brilliant colours, the abundance of 
delicate ferns, and many other attractions, combine to make 
it a placo which all who have known its charms long to 
revisit; a place not merely to alight for moment in our 
hurried fight, as the legend represents the Buddha to have 
done, but one to linger in amidst its rocks and trees in the 
full enjoyment of its manifold delights.” 

‘Vues du temple de Sang-won-iab et de Ia montagne du 
mtme nom, dans Niewhoff (Ed. A., pp. 87 et 88; Ed. B., 
60 et 61. L'Ed. O. ne renferme p. 50 que In vue de In 
montagne), du monastire de Fi-lai-ss, dans Thomson, p. 183 
(également dans le Tour du Monde, Voyage en Chine par 
M. J. Thomson, tome XXIX, p. 381—p. 880: Cour du 
monastére de Fi-lai-s:, W’aprés des photographies prises par 
‘Thomson). 








VILI—* Nous employtimes trois grandes journées a passer 
ces affreuses Montagnes, et n’y vimes qu'un amas de petits 
cabanes qui composoient un Village, nommé Quantonlou, 
planté au pied d'un rocher pointa. Le 24, de Mars nous 
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arrivimes & la petite ville d’Y'ngtak, ou Yngte, oft nous fitmes 
contraints de moiiiller Panere, & cause que Ia rividre y est 
fort rapide, Cette rivitre qui fait des hordures delicieuses 
Ala terre, et & la campagne voisine, est capable pour a 
rapidité, et roidear de ses eaux, de tailler bien de la besoigne 
aux Vaisseaux qu’elle regoit. Elle emportn inopinement. un 
Vaisseau de nos Ambassadenrs sur un brisan avee tant 
Wimpetuosité et de furie, qu'il en recut une grande ouverture, 
qui alloit nous faire couler & fonds, si le tournoiement de 
Peau, et nostre addresse ne nous dssent facilité le moyen de 
prendre terre, 

“Cotte petite ville (Yngtak) est bastie vied-vis de la dite 
montagne de Sang-won-hab, & 220 stades de San.ciu (Xanzui, 
San-chouei on Sam-choui). Son cireuit est Pan quart Pheure 
ou environ. Elle est entourds de fortes murals, et de bons 
bastions, et enrichie de belles maisons, et de plusieurs 
magnifiques Temples. Au dehors elle a des faus-bourgs qui 
farent jadis fort penplés, et un bon port pour guarantir les 
Vaisseaus de la violence de la rivitre. A entrée de ce Port 
on voit & la main droite une Tour de tres-belle structure, 
enrichie de neuf galeries artistement travaillées, et clevées."* 

Entre Tsing-yuan (Tsing-yun) ct Yng-t6 (SE #8 Yng-tai), 
Setend une magnifique contrée: le flenve est bordé de 
hanteurs et de paysages exeessivement pittoresques. Nieuholf 
est sobre de détails ce sujet. Il faut lire les descriptions de 
Thomson (pp. 186-187) ct du Dr. Henry (pp. 124 et s0q.). 
Dans ce parcours, les endroits les plus intéressants sont Je 
FE Che-kou (Siek-kou, stone dram), le 7 KM RE Ta-miao- 
chia (Lai-miou-hap, Great Temple Pass), le BF $f WE Mang- 
teeu-chia (Mang-tsai-lap, Blind Boy's Pass), le 388 3 #) i= 
lao-t'oung (Pik-lok Tunnel). 

8a, Ay pp. 9091, A la page 91, vue d'igtab (ale: Fagtel), Jo 


tage de Quaxtondrw, qui salon is carte de Niouhef, 
sn et Yng-fo, surla rive droite da feuve. 
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La ville de district (9) de 3 4@ Yng-to (Yng-tak) a un li 
environ de circonférence. Les murs en furent construits dans 
les années BE 5% King-yuan de la dynastio des 38 Soung 
‘Méridionaux (1195-1201). Ils ont trois cont quarante uit, 
3k tehang de tour ct un 3 trois pieds de haut. Au com- 
‘mencement do ln dynastie des Ming, ils étaient en partic 
Aétroits: ils furent reparés Ia cinguitme année 3K Nl Tsien 
choun (1462) par lo magistrat de district #k ¥F Zou Yeon, 
Dans Ia suite on y ajouta un certain nombre de mirndors ow 
tonrs de garde (7 7, livre CXXV). 

Van Braam déorit ainsi Yny-to (Ynystak) qu'il appelle 
Incté-chen (p. 49) :—# The sizo of that city is not considerable, 
Dut the good stato of its walls annonnees a neat and comfort 
able placo its suburbs, by the river's side, are very extensive, 
‘To the north of the city is an insulated rock, covered with 
very lofty treos, overshadowing a temple, which at this 
distance makes a magnificent appearance, and seems to be 
very agreeably situated ; it is seen from far, overlooking 
the city.” 

Dr. Henry :—* Following tho courso of the little stream that 
flows out from the tunnel (le ff 3% HI) we pass extensive 
limestone quarries, skirt the base of several fino oliffs that’ rise 
up from the river's side, and come into tho open country 
again below the city of Ying-tak. ‘This city is finely situated 
with high hills behind it, on which are many temples, while 
in front are broad plains, with limestone hills rising from 
them. On one of these below the city is a peculiar conical 
tower, specially constructed to bring good luck. Ying-tnk 
has many interesting historical associations. For many years 
it was the seat of government for this section of the province, 
and also the head-quarters of the Buddhists in past centuri 
‘The Golden Dragon morlstery is still in existence, The 
grave of Lou-chung, a famous character, cousin or brother 
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of the usurper Lou-im, who sot up the unrecognised dynasty 
of Nan-han in the confusion that ensued upon the fall of the 
‘Tang dynasty, is said to be on Lion Hill, near the presont 
monastery of the White Tiger.” 

La ville de Yuy-to (Ying-tak) est située sur Ja rive droite 
da Pei-Riany, au confluent da Fe 3 Hi IK Vechoua-che-cloueé 
(Taz-oua-siek-souei) qui se jette dans le fleave au dessous de 
hh cite. Les collines, au nord-ouest de Vag-to, sont appelées 
HAM Lounychan (Long-san) ot Hj Hy Nan-ehuun (Nam-sa). 
En face de la ville, le Pet-liang regoit le 35 W Oueng-kiang 
(Youg-kong), venant da nord-est (sur ce cours deau, cf: Dr. 
Henry, p. 128). K. 7. 1, livre VILL. 











IX.—*Le 25. de Mars, nous decouvrimes le merveilleux ot 
magnifique Temple de Aoriausjam, qui est extremement 
freuanté par les Chinois, et qui ne recoit pas moins d'offrandes 
et de vietimes que celuy de Sang-teon-fub, Il est elevé au 
bord de Ia rivitre en une montagne déserte. Avant que 
Wy arriver, on est obligé de franchir plusieurs dogrés, de 
traverser divers fossés, grotes, ct spelonyues enrichies d'une 
infinité de peintures, comme de festons, fleurs, balustres, 
guillochis, tables Wattente, d’animaux, de monstres, et de 
choses semblables. . . . La curiosité nous porta de visiter 
ce Temple, Nous y vismes un grenier parsemé d'images 
marquetées, de marotes chaperonées, de marmousels, et de 
poupées fort plaisantes: ses muruilles estoient plastrées de 
caracteres, qui donnoient & connoistre les noms de ceux qui 
y font des offrandes avee plus de zile, de devotion, et do 
Iibéralite.”* 

Kon-iau-sjam (Konjansiam sat la gravure, Bd, A., p. 92) est 
tune mauvaise transeription de 8 # Il] Kouan-yn-chan (Koun- 
yamesan), montagne de la déesse Kouan-yn (Avalokitegvara). 

PRU, Ay pn 198, 
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‘Voici les diverses ortographes des anciens voyageurs: Quan- 
ginchan (Jobn Barrow, p. 117); Koan-yeng-naum (Aineas 
Anderson, A narrative of the British Embassy, 1795, p. 247); 
Coun-yam (Van Braam, tome I, p. 51) 3 Kioan-yin-shan (Ellis, 
p- 40); Quong-ying (Abel, Narrative of a journey in the 
interior of China, p. 198). 

Go site a été déorit par Staunton, John Burrow, Anderson, 
De Guignes, Ellis et Abel ; plus récemment par Thomson et 
lo Dr. Henry. Vues: Niewhoff, Bd. A., p. 92; Bd. B., p. 633 
Ed. C,, p. 52; Staunton, planche 43, folio volume; De Guignes, 
Atlas de son Veyage ; Abel, p. 196 ; Thomson, p. 190, 


Kouan-yn-chan porte également le nom de iB Hf Kouan- 
yr-yen (Koun-yam-am). Co rocher est & trent cing Ui (trois 
Tienes et demie) A Pest de Yng-to (¥ng-tak): il seve 
perpendiculairement comme un mur (& Re B& 3); il surgit, 
du bord do Veau (4 HEE ii #)- Ll renferme de petites 
grottes dans lesquelles on peut avancer de plusieurs dizaines 
de pas (7. 7, livre CH). Comme le temple de Fei-lat-ssew 
il a 6t6 chanté par Jes pottes ; le 2. 7. reproduit plusieurs 
de ces poesies. 

Description da Dr. Hemry (p. 129) :-—* Straight from the 
water's edge, which flows in a deep current at this point, to 
a height of six hundred feet, rises a perpendicular wall of 

. rock. It is pierced by innumerable small cavities in which 
the birds find homes, and shows straggling shrubs that havo 
taken root in the handfals of soils on the ledges. ‘The’ whole 
is a mass of igneous rock, of white, grey, reddish, and yellow 
colour in various parts, which shows no effect of atmospheric 
changes. The ferry boat lands us at the mouth of the cave, 
(of the Goddess of Merey=Kovan-yn), which is in several 
chambers, whence we ascend a winding staircase, with idols 
on every side, to the main cavern, which is devoted to the 
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deity whose name it bears. Standing on the baleony of the 
temple built at the opening of this cavern a hundred feet 
above the water, wo look down at the stream below, and 
out over the country around. ‘The place was dedicated to 
Kwan-yin, and proclaimed a sacred spot by the Emperor 
Shun-chi, who sent deputies with presenis of a banner and 
other paraphernalia, and performed worship by proxy at the 
shrine, A largo gilt imago stands upon the main altar, 
dressed in embroidered robes, the gift of devotees. It has 
acquired the reputation of being a lucky shrine, and has 
received an enormous amount of worship in the past, Im- 
perial patronage has fallen off, so that in these later times 
it is comparatively deserted. Its principal supporters are the 
‘morchants, who in transporting their goods seek the protection 
of this benign goddess. The natural beauty of the cave has 
been marred by the smoke and débris of incense and tapers, 
s0 that except in the remote chambers, difficult to reach, but 
few of its original attractions appear.” 


X.— Le 27, du mois de Mars, nous arrivimes vers le soir 
& une certaine place, quo les Chinois appellent Mongley, que 
Yon découvre fort bien de loin. On-y entre par une porte 
trds-bien fortifde, Elle a ses murailles garnies de bons 
bastions, ot fortes ‘Tours, capable de faire testo aux attaquans. 
Les Campagnes ot les forests qui Vencourtinent no luy 
donnont pas peu de grace, et dornement.” 

Mongley est lo village de $8 BE Moung-ti (Mong-lei) situé 
sur la rive gauche du flenve, (Mong-li-chen dans Van Braam), 
‘un pon au-dessus de endroit of celui regoit le 3 it 

Le Koven-yucchan ost & deux conte milles (820 Kilometre) environ 
au-deaaus de Canton, (Thomson, p, 190), ear la sive drole du Potting 
EEE Elta ie zane # Onin 
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Chuan-Ri-chouet (Siun-Kai-souel), cours dean venant de Pouest 
(faisons remarquer, en passant, qu’aprés Yag-to, le Pet-kiang 
n'est plus connu que sous le nom de $i 2k Teheng-chouet, 
Toing-soui). On sait que tous les villages de la province 
de Canton sont fortifiés: précaution priso de longue dato 
contre les pirates ot brigands ou peut-ftre encore & cause des 
batailles et lutées entre clans qui ensanglantent souvent les 
campagnes. Il ne faut done pas étre surpris que Pauteur nous 
parle de “bons bastions et fortes Tours” et nous ait représenté 
‘Moung-li sous Yaspect d’un chateau du Moyen age (Ed. A., 
p- 985 Ea, B, p. 64; Ed. C., p. 52). 


XI—*Le 29. de Mars, nous arrivimes avec toute nostre 
floto devant la seconde ville de la province de Quantung 
nommée Xaseheu, laquelle est bastie & 300. stades de la 
petite ville d’ Fngte, en une langue de terre sur le bord d'une 
belle rivigre, laquelle poussant ses eaux au Midy porte les 
noms de Siang, et de Kio, et regoit incessamment un grand 
nombre. de Navires, qui s'y rendent & la foule, a cause de la 
commodité de son port. Elle prend sa naissance des rivitres 
de Chin, et de Vu, qui sallient non loin de cette ville, en un 
lieu frequent en roes et en falaisos, avec tant de violence, et 
Gimpetuosité, que les plus experimentés en apprehendent 
Yabord, et spécialement en un temps orageux. Dot vint que 
les Chinois pour eviter les sanglantes catastrophes ot funestes 
avantures de leurs Devanciers, souventes fois peris et noiés 
parmi les vacarmes et énoulemens de ces bruiantes ondes, 
farent persuady @eriger un Temple d Vembouchure de ce 
lien, o& les matelots se rendent ordinairement avant que d’y 
passer, pour offrir des victimes, des vooux et des pritres 4 la 
divinité qui y préside, In croyant la dispensatrice de leur 
fortune, ot Punique arbitre de leur vie ot de leur mort. 
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“Qetie ville est entourde au couchant dune haute et 
tres-plaisanto montagne, et au Levant au de 1a de Yeau a 
un faubourg rempli de pouples, et de maison basties duno 
structure fort étrange ot admirable. On découvre vis a vis da 
fan-bourg une colline au milieu de la riviére, sur laquelle est 
plantéo une Tour, edifies & Pantique, mais trds-artistement 
embellie de cing balustres ou cloisons, laquelle ne 89 peut 
aborder qu’a la faveur de quelque vaisseau. 

“Le fameux Nicolas Tregaut*™ Jesuite, on sa desoription 
de In Chine parle de cette ville en ces termes: “La ville de 
Xaochen est située entre deux rividres propres & porter toute 
sorte de Vaisseau: dont V'nne nommée Chin arrouse au 
Levant In contrée de Nanhiung, ot Yautre nommée Vu, 
moiiille la Province de Huguarg. Toute la ville est au miliea 
de terre, od elle est arrousée de deux costez de ces deux 
rividres: et parce que espace qu’il y a entre elles n’est pas 
fort grand, les maisons y basties en sont tant plus petites, 
De sorte que si les habitants venlent clever de grands 
bastimens, ils sont contraints de les planter & l'autre costé 
des rividres. On voit au eosté Oceidental un grand pont do 
bateaux, pour transporter ceux qui se voulent rendre dans 
les maisons, qui y sont basties en grand nombre et bien 
peuplées.” 

Xaocheu on # I MF Chao-tchdow-fou (Chiow-tehao-fou) 
est située au confluent du iff 2k Teheng-chouet (Tsing-choui) 
an cours supérieur du Pet-kiang, ot du 3% 2k Vowchouet 
(Aob-coui), rividre qui vient du nord-ouest. Le iff 2k 
Teheng-chowet ot le $R 7k Vou-chowet (Mos-choud) sont les 
rividres Chin ot Vu do Niouboff ct de Trigault: Quant & 
“Jn belle rividre laquelle poussant ses eaux au Midy porte 

Ba, Bp. 05: Niklze Trigeutaa; i sagt da P, Nicolas Tgualt 
(o, Coriter, Chi 84), Lh. Gr n'a ps roprodult lo pasage do Trial, 

Bd, Ay 7p. 9495. 
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Jes noms de Siang ot de Kio” c'est le Pet-kiang qui, dans 
cette région, est connu sous le nom de iff 7 Telieng-chouet 
(Zsing-soui). Jo ne connais pas les noms Siang ot Kio. 
Aw nord-est de la ville sont des hauteurs appeltes Of F 4 
Mao-tseu-foung (Mos-tsew-fong). K. T. 7. livre III. 

Crest une ville-préfecture (fff) qui forme en méme temps 
la ville de district de i 2 K‘iu-kiany (Kouk-kong). Les 
murs ont neuf Ji trente pas (Jf) de tour, ot deux 3 tehang 
cing pieds do haut. D’apris le Jy SM $8 BE Fangspu-ki-yao, 
Chao-tcheou-fou est Vancienne ville de #4 SL Che-ching (Thi 
hing). Du temps de la dynastie des gf Han (206 ar. 
J.C.—220), Ia cité etait au pied du 3 7 $f Lien-howacting 
(Lincféleng), & Vest du 3 7 Teheng-chouet (Tsing-sond) 5 
sous los Fé Souet (581-618), elle etait & Youest du x 7k 
Vou-chouet (Moé-choui), dans un endroit bas et humide ; sous 
es Hi BE Nan-fan des cing dynasties (936-960) on la 
transfor au milion des deux cours d’ean ; peu de temps aprés, 
‘on commenga de construire des murs en terre qui furent 
ensuite réparés sous les 52 Soung (960-1206) et la troisiéme 
année BE 5% Houng-vou des Bf] Ming (1370). Au commence- 
“ment de cette dernidre dynastie, le préfet #% HE Sin Zohen 
Giablit cing portes appelées 74 YE PY Siang-Riang-meun 
(Siang-kong-moun), #E FY K'ien-meun (K'in-moun), KE FY 
Toung-meun (Long-moun), #4 PY Nan-meun (Nam-moun), 
BH PY Si-meun (Sat-moun). Celle-ci est Vancionne Sf 3% 
Ouang-king (Mang-king). A Youest, elle est voisine du 
BK Vowchouet (Moé-sou) ; au nord, elle s'adosse au 
SEH tly Pi-foung-chan (Pat-fong-san), ete. ote. Cf. T. T', 
livre OXXV. 

$98 AE tly Pi-foung-chan (Pat-fong-san) est un autre nom de 
RF i Mas-tseu-foung (Moé-tseu-fong). Cette montagne, 
qui est la principale hauteur de la préfecture, est & un Wi an 
nord do la ville, Elle a quarante 3 tokang onviron de haut 
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et sept Uf de circonférence. A plusiours reprises, divers 
4 IF toke-fou, préfets do Chao-teheou-fou (Siow-tehao-fow) 
ont fait construire 4 son sommet des kiosques (jt) qui ont 
successivement ports les noms de We 4 8 Teleng-touan-tting, 
WME ME Mac-foung-t'ing, MRM Foung-lai-ting, etc. DL 
n’en reste plus do traces adjourd’hui. 7. 7, livre OIL. 

Le nom vulgaire ou populaire de cette ville est #2 Bl 
hao-kowan (Chiou-kowan ou Skiu-kwan, ortographe anglaise), 
signifiant la barrie ou dovane de Chao (Chiou). ‘It is 
used almost universally among the people of the province, 
At Shiv-chaucfu there are two of these barriers: one across 
each of the rivers that unite at the city. These barriers are 
formed by boats held in place by an iron chain, which is 
drawn across the river to prevent the passage of boats up or 
down. Planks are Iaid from bout to boat, so that people can 
‘walk across. At 9 am. the official in charge descends to the 
Customs barge, when the chain is loosened and boats pass up 
or down, after passing the usnal examination. About 10 am. 
the barrier is closed and no boat can go up or down without: 
1 special permission, ‘These dean or barriers seem to have 
made such an impression upon the minds of the people 
that they invariably speak of the city of Shiv-chafu as 
Shiw-twan.” (Renssignementscommuniquésparle Dr. Henry). 

Voici les ortographes de Chao-tcheou-fou adoptées par les 
anciens voyageurs: Chau-choonfoo (Staunton) ; Shaw-choo 
(Anderson) ; Tehao-tehoufou (Barrow) ; Chao-teleou-fou (Van 
Braam) ; Chao-teheou-fou (De Guignes); Chaschoofoo 
(Ellis) 55 Chaou-chow-foo (Abel). 

“Wearrived,” dit Van Braam, “‘atthecity of Chao-tcheou-fou, 
to the south-east of which the river divides into two branches. 








‘6 at thislty” dt ct auteur, “the hag-Ro (on ff 9K) oF Bastera iver 
1s jolned by the Seerko Cor BR 7) oF Western river, and the valtod 
strsam augue tho name of the (Petliang)." 
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‘The one that wo followed runs to the north-east (Ie ji{ 7), 
while the other takes its course to the westward, after passing 
to tho south of the city (le BR zk). A bridge of bonts has 
een constructed over this latter branch. Opposite the 
bifurcation of the river, and in the middle of its bed, is a 
small elevated island, on which an hexagonal tower is built. 
Another is seon on the summit of an exceeding high mountain 
‘on the western side, . . . Tho city of Chao-teheoucfou is 
a little smaller than Canton, but it may boast of an imperial 
Custom-house, and of a garrison of considerable strength, 
‘Tho necessity of removing goods from great to small vessels, 
and from small to great, according as they are to be conveyed 
upor down the stream," occurring at the place where the city 
is built, it is the centre of a great deal of movement, which 
gives ib a very lively appearance, At Chao-tcheou-fou as 
well as in the othor cities of China, little is seen from 
without excopt the ramparts, the houses being very low. 
‘The roofs of tho temples and of the Mandarin’s palaces alone 
overlook the walls, 

“ Chao-teheou-fou is not of a regular form, Tts rampart 
makes a curve to the eastward, and the city, when seen from 
tho north, is of an oblong shape. At the north-east extremity 
is another great bridge of boats, near the Oustom-house, At 
tho same part are very extensive suburbs, situated without 
tho rampart, where, on account of the nature of the river, 
the houses aro almost all built upon piles, which gives these 
suburbs a very singular appearance, At the place where the 
bridge of boats ends on the opposite bank are other suburbs 
of considerable extent, and tolerably compact, The passage 








Le cours supérieur du Pet-hang (ou jf 7K) n'est navignble pour les 
grande bateaux qu'aprds avoir royu d Chao-teheow-fou le BR YK Vou-chouet 
Gleschow'), su dessus do cette vile, il trouve pou dead et un certain 
‘Sombre do rapids, 
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over the bridge is safe and much frequented. ‘There aro fixed 
hhours of the day for opening it in order to give an issue 
to the vessels that are going up or down. During these 
intervals little boats supply the want of a bridge, and satisly 
the impatience of those who are desirous of crossing over to 
the other side without delay. 


“There stands also to the northward of the city, and at the 
extremity of a high mountain, a tower which looks very 
heavy, and appears to be constructed without taste, It is 
octagonal, and only three stories high.” (Lome I, pp. 54-51.) 


Dr. Henry :—“ We come in sight of the city of Shiv-kwan 
(Chao-Rouan ou Chao-teheou-fou), the centre of trade and of 
government in the northern section of the province, It has a 
population of 100,000 people, the city proper being surrounded 
by a substantial wall, the eastern suburbs, in which the 
greater part of the business is done, extending for a mile 
or more along the river. It is most favourably situated at 
the junction of two important streams (le 4fi 7K et le #& 2K), 
and is the political and literary centre of six large counties. 
‘Two important Custom stations, one on the North and the 
other on the Ching River, each with a bridge of boats 
spanning the stream, provide for the collection of duties. 
‘The shores of both rivers are lined with boats, which represent 
1 large and varied traffic, while miles of rafts indicate the 
extent of the lumber trade. The name Shiv-hoan means 
“City of Harmony” and the tradition is that tho great 
Emperor Shun, in his travels south over four thousand years 
ago, visited this region, and played his wonderful musi, 
celebrated in all the ancient literature of Chine, upon tho 
musical stones to the north, and also on the site of the present 
city, whose name commemorates his visit. (Ling-Wam, 
p 182-188).” 
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Au moment du passage de l’Ambassade Hollandaise, Chiao- 
tcheousfou (Chiow-tchaé-fou) no s'etait pas encore relevée des 
effets de Ia conquéte de la provinee par les Tartares, qui avait 
x lieu quelques années auparavant. “La ville de Xao-cheu,” 
dit-il, “donne & comnoistre par ses masures et debris, qu’elle 
a pf, lorsqu’elle estoit on sa splendeur, marches de pair aveo 
Ja premitre de la Province. Elle paroit au dehors assy bien 
remparée, mais au dedans on pleuresoit bien sur les monceaux 
de pierres, qui sont des effets de la cruanté des Tartares.”* 

Les éditions A et B donnent une jolie vue de Ia ville, 
planche hors texte, (Hd, A., p. 955 Bd. B,, p. 65), aveo le 
titre Xaocheu ou Sucheu ;# dans YEd. C., p. 53, la planche 
a 6t6 réduite ot intercalée dans le texte (titre: Suehku) avec 
quelques 1égeres modifications de détail. Le graveur a dés 
faire une confusion entre Chao-tchéounfou et Sou-tehéow, Ia 
caldbro ville du Kiang-sou. 

A Chao-tcheoufow (Chiow-tchao-fou), nos voyageurs quit- 
térent nécessairemont les bateaux qui les avaient amenés de 
Canton et en prisent de plus petits afin de xemonter le #fi zk 
Toheng-chouei (Tsing-chout). Nieuhoff n’a pas enrogistré ce 
transbordement, mais, en égard an peu de profondeur de ce 
cours d’eau et d’aprés les récits ultérieurs de Staunton, 
Barrow, Anderson, De Guignes, Van Braam, ete., qui parlent 
de Yobligation de changer de bateaux & co point, on ne 
saurait donter qu'il ne so soit effectué. 


XIL—Uno belle ot vaste campagne environnée de edteaux, 
et de toutes sortes d’arbres fruitiers rond cette ville extremement 
divertissante, C'est prés de cette plaine que on découvre le 
‘Temple, ou le Monastire de Lucu (qui retient le nom de son 


Bd. Ay p. 96, 
La carte en thto du volume porte egalement Suchew, 
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fondatour) élevé sur un ebtoau nommé des habitans Nanhoa. 
Co Luzn, solon Vancienne tradition des Chinois, estoit regardé, 
ily a huict cons ans, comme an parfait modéle de toutes les 
vertus ; il quitta de bonne heure le brait des villes, et se 
retira dans les plus sombres eachots de ce cOteau, pour y 
vivre en repos. Ce fat Ik qu'il s’addonna avec un esprit do 
fou au service do ses dicux, et leur fit des sacrifices. Lors 
qu'il estoit un petit moment absent de sa solitude, ou diverté 
par queloun de ses amis, tous les discours lui sembloient 
importuns, et tous ses plus grands delices sa tournoient et 
amertumes. Les viandes n’avoient pour lay de saveur, la 
boisson point do goiit, et le sommeil point de repos. Et 
comme il scavoit bien que l'abondance de Poisiveté fait fondte 
Je cwur, et donne Fentrée & toutes sortes do pensies ot 
actions deshonnestes, il passoit les jours voire les nuts 
entieres & cribler lo ris pour la nourriture de mille Moines 
quill ayoit receu, et clevé dans son hermitage, il avoit uno 
tlle horreur de Vimpudieité, il aimoit tant la penitence, la 
mortification du corps, I’habit aspre, et rude, qu'il se fit faire 
tune chaisne de fer, de laquelle il chargea son pauvre corps 
jusques & Ja mort, Il regardoit sa chair, comme la prison 
@un esprit immortel, et pensoit qu’en In flattant, il ét-ufloit la 
meilleure partie de soy-mesme, qui consiste en Pentendement, 
Il disoit qu'une vie sans croix, estoit une mere morta, qui 
n’engendroit que des sterilités, et des puanteurs, et qu’il fallait 
S'uccoustumer a quitter de bonne heure les voluptés et les 
delicatesses du monde, puis quon estoit tous contraints de les 
abandonner un jour par necessité. Los qu'il voyoit tomber 
des vers do sa chair tonte pourrie, et corrompite par Vasproté 
de sa chaisne, il les ramassoit avec douceur, et leur faisoft 
cotte petite harangue: hors Vermisseaux pourguoy ni 
abandonnez vous si Mchement, lorsque vous trouver encore 
dequoy vous repaistre? Vous sgaver quo jay rononeé & tous 
7 
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les delices, et & toutes les commodités de Ia terre pour vous 
donner Vestre, et vous nourrir de mon propre sang ; je mo 
suis estudié passé tant années A vous procurer le repos, au 
detriment de ma santé; je vous ay donné mon propre corps 
en proye et en curée, sans m’en ressentir, jo yous ay mignardé 
si long-tomps avec tant do tendresse, et de bonté, faut-il 
maintenant que je vous vois ingrats et denatury jusques & co 
point, quo de mo rebuter sur la fin de mes années? —Reprenés, 
je vous conjure, reprenés vostro place, dont vous vous estes 
omparés, et si la fidelité on ln base des veays amitiés, soiez 
moy fidelles jusques a la mort, et attachez vous hardimont & 
ma chair, jusques & co que vous la reduisioz an tombeau ; faites 
tune anatomio de mon corps, qui vous est dodié dis sa 
naissanco, ot A tous ceux do vostro espece, Bon Dieu! ne 
dirions nous pas que voicy un des plus austores Anachoretes, 
qui va mourant comme un Phenix sur la montagne du solei 
dans les odours de ses horoiques vertus? —Reveillez-vous, 
Hormites, reveillez Oloitriers, an bruit de cette Harangue, 
sortie d’une bouche Payenne, apprenez Hypocrites, & porter 
maintenant vos haines, et vos cilices pour on ressonter los 
piquoures, plustost quo d’on fairo parade jusques sur los 
Antels par une devotion damnable ot affetée, Apprenes& vous 
parer de vos playes comme d’une pompre Royale; prenez 
Jo Sceptro en main sur toutes les delicntesses do vostro corps ; 
co Payen yous prononce des oracles, qui appronnent & tous 
sitcles qu'il n’y a mal nidouleur, ot Dion fait de nos peines 
0s miracles, ot sa gloiro do nos recompences. 

“Les Chinois ayans admiré In vie ot Yausterité de co grand 
personnago on firent estat, luy dresserent un tombeau, qu’ils 
out enfermé d'un superbe Pagode, ot ils aecourent en pelorinage 
de tous les coins de Empire, pour Iny immoler des victimes, 
comme & un de leurs premiers Tutelaires. Le Convent est 
divisé en douze rang, qui ont chacun leur Sindic, ou Inspec 
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tear, sans y comprendre celuy qui a un pouvoir ample et 
absolu sur tout le Monastore.” 

Tai reproduit en entier ce passage afin de montrer, par 
zune comparaison avee la traduction exacte du texto hollandais 
(Ed. B., pp. 65-66) quo le travail do Le Carpentier n’est autro 
chose, on général qu’une adaptation du livre original de 
Niouhoff. Voici en effet co que dit edition B. :— 

«Pras de Ia ville est un paysage plat, agréable et divertis- 
sant, entouré, de Vautre cbt do hauteurs et de toute espéee 
arbres fruitiers ; on voit aussi sur la montagne Wankoa un 
monastére et un grand temple qui y est joint ot vivent un 
grand nombre de prétres paiens. Un ceriain personnage 
nommé Luzu qui, par ses jetines et sa vie sévére fit une telle 
impression sur le peuple qu’aprés sa mort celui-ci Yadora 
comme un saint, a elevé co monastiro & sos frais. Co Lueu, 
dit-on, portait nuit et jour une chaine de fer sur la peau, ot 
passait tant de temps, pendant le jour, A sasser et cribler da 
riz, qu'une donzaine de moines ponvait vivre chaque jour 
avec la quantité ainsi préparée. Cette chaine était entrée si 
profondement dans la chair et y avait causé une tlle putréfac- 
tion que des douzaines de vers avaient apparu. Ohaque fois 
qu'un de ces vers tombait & terre il lo ramassait ot Ini parlait 
en ces termes: ‘Ne tronvez-vous pas quelque chose & ronger 
et & grignotter? Pour quelle raison quittez-vous alors mon 
corys et fayez-vous?’ Son corps, ainsi que mo le dirent les 
habitants du temple, est encore conservé dans co lieu, Bt en 
mémoire de Ia trop grande piéit de cot homme, on a elevé le 
temple précité, oi les Chinois de toutes les provinces font des 
pélérinages.” * 


BA. A, pp. 95-96, 


wTraduotion du Dr, Schrameler, Consul d'Allemagns & Canton, 
Ba. B,, pp. 65-56, 


Moat 
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Par contre, I'Edition C. suit pas a pas le texte original :— 
“In view of this City spreads a most pleasant Valley, (which 
seems Walled in with various Froit-bearing Trees) not far 
from thence, upon the Mountain Manioa (lisez Nan-loa), 
stands a Cloister, Neighbourad by a spacious Temple-charch, 
in which reside many of their Idolatrous Priests. A person 
called Zuzu (who had by his Fasting and Austere Life, got 
himself so great a repute amongst tho Vulgar throng, that 
after his death they honoured him as a Saint) built this 
Cloister at his own Charge: This Saint Zuzu (as they 
reported) wore day and night upon his naked body, Iron 
chains, and spent all his time to grind and sift Rice for the 
Mouncks, ‘Theso Iron Fetters had mado such deep impres- 
sions into his flesh, which was alsé putrified for want of 
dressing and looking after, that nests of Worms crawled in 
the uncleansed Wounds, of which not one would he suffer to 
be taken off; for whensoever any of his Verminous Brood 
dropt off, he would take it up again and say, Have you not 
sufficient to Feast yoursolves loft? Why then forsake you my 
body, where you are welcome, and thus run away?: Whoso 
Corps, as the Inhabitants inform us, is still preserved in this 
ice.” 

Ti stagit ici du fii BW BP Nan-houa-ssen (Nam-oua-teen), 
temple de Nan-howa (Nam-oua), biti sur lo Ti We Ly Nan- 
Kouarchan (Nam-oua-san), & vingt milles environ de Chao- 
tehéou-fou, ot do it HK HE Lon Honet-neng (Lod Ouat-neng), 
eonnu sous le nom de 4 fil Leon tsou (Li-teon), sixidme 
ancétro, lo sixitme et dernier patriarche de Meglivo Louddhique 
en Chino (sur lequel of: Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual, 
p- 187, No, 428), Le Dr. Henry a consnoré tout un chapitre 
de son “ Ling-Nam" ala description du Monastére et a la vie 





BA. 0, pp, 0854, 
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de Léou-tsou (Lo-tsou). Jy renvoie le lecteur et me contente 
extraire du 7.7, (livres CLI et CCX XIX) les renseignements 
suivants. 

Le Wi HE 1) Nan-Rowa-chan (Nam-ona-san), est également 
appelé fi I IL) ¥=foung-chan ( Yiefong-sun) parce que le bonze 
WE GE Low Neng (Lod Neng) y enseigna la Loi dans les 
premitves années Q§ Ji, Y-foung de la dynastic des JF Tang 
(676-679), Bille est située a soixante li au sad de Chao 
tehéon-jou. Il s'y tronve de nombreux misseanx et des pios 
‘magnifiques de forme extraordinaire. Elle produit du thé et 
du poivre. 

Le 9 ME FF Nen-houa-ssew (Nam-owa-tseu), Temple de 
Nan-houa (Nan-oua), fut fondé, la promidre année FE REE 
Tien-kien de la dynastic des 32 Léang (502), par le bonze 
WR Tele Lo, du pays de K BF Tien-tchon (Inde). Plus 
tard, A jill Léow tsou y enseigna la Loi. Au commencement 
de Pannée BY BR HE IE Ouan-souertoung-ttien de la dynastic 
dos fA Tang (696), Fimpératrice edleste (IK 9 Fi on FRA 
Vou-héou) fit des culeaux au temple et I’honora d'un déeret 
impérial (@§ FE HH). Dans les années 7G HJ Yuar-lo, 
de In méme dynastic (806-821), Yempereur confére & la 
pagode le nom de @& Ht 2 3. La troisitme année BH 
Kat-pao do la dynastie des 58 Soung (970), Pempereur 
changea ce nom en celui de jj WE YE Nan-louart'a, Le 
temple, tombé en ruines sous les Ming, fut reparé la sixigme 
année J 1k Telteng-lowa (1470), puis reconstrait la 
cinquidme année HE FE K’ang-chi, de la dynastic actuelle 
(1666). On y conserve encore le corps, Ia robe et Io ZK on 
pitra (bol U'aumdne des mendiants bouddhistes) de Léow-tsou, 

Ce site renferme douze “merveilles” ( = $8) dont 
le T.T. (livre COXXIX) cite les principales; le BE #f 
YE Kiang-loung-t'a ( Kong-loung-tap ), sur lequel conférer 








 Zing-Nam, Obopitre XI, pp. 222-287, 
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Dr. Henry, Ling-nam, p. 284; le {RJR Fou-hou-tting 
(Fou-fou-teng); lo Yt Qi HE Toho-si-t'ing (Tsio-siovteng); 
le BERE i Pi-nan-che (Pei-nan-siek), ot lo W YR I Tsao- 
Ricchouet (so-Kat, “ Ling-Nam,” p. 282). 


XIIT.—* Nous partimes le lendemain ala pointe du jour, ot 
arrivdmes quelques heures aprds au pied de quelques affreuses 
montagnes, que les Tartares nomment les Cing testes de 
chevauc, & cause de son (sic) étrange forme. On voyait on 
divers endroits de ces monts, qui semblaient braver les niles 
par leur hautour, plusieurs edifices étranges, dont aucuns 
estoient encore en leur entier, et les autres abbatus par leur 
durée, on par le ravage des guerres. Nous on vismes aucuns 
Glevés sur des pointes de rochecs inaccessibles, voire si 
époaventables en leurs precipices et concavités, que Yon 
pourroit aisement s'imaginer que co sont la des ouvrages fits 
par les mains des demons plustost que par celles des mortels, 
Nous fimes poussés de curiosité de visiter architecture de ces 
bitimens, et s’appendre Ia nature et les moeurs des habitants, 
‘mais nous nous trouvimes tellement fatiguey & monter, que 
nous fiimes contraints de retourner sur nos pas, n’ayans pas 
encor gagné le milion. 

“‘Aprés avoir passé cette montagne, nous entraines dans 
une autre beaneoup plas affreuso et plus pointiie, et qui pour 
Je grand nombre de ses falaises et brisans fort perilleux, est 
nommée de ces Montagnards le Mont des cing Diables, & cause 
quill engloutit, et dévore dans les cavités de ses bancs la 
plus-part des Vaisseau qui s'y rendent. Nous y passiimes 
pourtant heureusement, et arrivimes & Suytjcen, terre assez 
plaisante, et agréable. La, les montagnes paroissoient au 
long de la rividre en si bel ordre, qu’elles sembloient plustost 
y estre rangées par l'art, que credes par la Nature: leurs 
‘yallées tisstios do belles campagnes, énrichies d’arbres ot 
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plantes, et diapréss d'une infinité de fleurs charmerent tellement 
nos yeux, et nos esprits, que je me suis mis & en crayonner 
cette figure, que je vous exhibe oy dessus.” 

Les hauteurs nommeées les cing testes de chevane, 3 5 Hl 
ou md t'dou (Nyow-mé-tad) sont eélabres dans le passage de la 
rivire: d’aprés Wells Willinms, il faudrait traduire ex nom 
par “les cing ddbarcadéres.” “They are,” dit-il, « properly 
« called the Five Pier-heads (ma-tau being the term for a piet 
“or jotty, though the two characters mean forse and head)” 
Jo ne sais sur quelle autorité pourmit se baser celle 
interprétation. 

Ge groupe montagneux est appelé 3 AG BF A Ly Ou-ma- 

. kouei-ts‘ao-chan  (Ngou-mé-Rouai-ts‘ao-san), les cing chevaue 
gui reviennent & la mangeoire, par lo 7.C. (livre XVI). Il est, 
Git cet ouvrage, & trente li au nord-est de Chao-tchéou-fon: 
an nord, il est voisin du Yi 7K. 

Les anciens voyageurs ont parlé de ces collines: Staunton * 
(Tome IL, p. 510); Barrow (Tome Il, p. 114); De Guigaes 
(Tome I, p. 272); Elis (p. 897). 

Dr. Henry :—* Inspiring views of the hills kept us: from 
feeling the fatigue of the march. Chief among the objects of 
interest passed wero the Wg-ma-ow, ‘the Five Horsos? Heads’ 
a peculiar group of hills that change their appearance 
continually as observed from different points of view, until 
‘we come directly behind them, when they stand out like 
mighty colossal steeds, arranged as the equestrian guards of 
the land. On three sides they are almost perpendicular, the 
fourth sloping down toward the plain, while the conformation 
of the sides opposite the slope is such as to suggest the name. 
‘They are all of red sandstone.” (Ling-Nam, p. 240.) 

© Rd. A, p.ot. 


* Course of the Chu-hians, or Pearl River, by S, Wells Wiliams (Chinese 
Repotitory, Toma XX), Ces collines ont cing eonts pieds environ d’alitude, 
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Jo n’ai pas trouver de renseignements sur le Mont des Cing 
Diables (3, WW on Konei-chan, Ngoa-owai-san 2). 

Quant & Suytjeen, co doit etre ae fF Chowet-ts'oun (Soui- 
te'oun) loealité situge sur In rive gauche de la rividro, au 
dessus des Cing Testes de Cheeauz. L’edition B donne deux 
vaes différentes do Suytjeen, ot une vue des Ou-ma-t'eou 
(pp. 67-68 et 66); une soule de Suytjeen dans Ped. A, p. 975 
tune des Ou-ma-éou, p. 96. De méme, Ed. C., pp. 54 et 55. 


XIV.—“Le 4, da mois d’Avril nous découyrimes Ja Ville 
do Nankung, laquelle est & 390. stades de Xaochew, ot s'est 
do limites & la Province de Quantung, que nous avions traversé 
du Midy au Septentrion. ... . Cotte Ville de Nankung, qui 
est la troiziéme Capitale de Ia Province de Quantung, a une 
heure et demie de circuit, et est defendiie de trés-bonnes 
murailles,fortifiée de bastions et de tours presque inexpugnables, 
et oapables d’en carter Yennemi qui la voudroit attnquer. 
‘Le pont basti sur la riviére est fermé durant la nuit d’une 
grosee chaisne pour Ia seureté des habitans, Hlle est encore 
assez bien ornée de Temples, de Bitimens et de Portes. lle 
aun Bureau, ob Yon paye les droits et le péage de tout ce qui 
monte, ou descend de Ia montagne par le moyen des porte- 
faix. 

“Non loin do co lieu on void la rividre de Mekiang, c'est a 
iro @’Enore, Encore que ses eaux semblent estre tousjours 
vestiies de doitil, A cause de In noirceur de son fond sablon- 
neux ; si est-ce qu'elle nourrit des poissons qui surpassent en 
blancheur et en bonté les plus estimés de nostre Europe.” ® 

Notre auteur passe sous silence Ia ville de district (MR) de 
HAR Che-ching (Tohi-hing), située sur la rive gauche de la 
rividre, derridre quelques collines appelées J [My tl) Zan-foung- 


BA. Ay pp. 97-98, 
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chan (Tan-fong-san), parce qu'elle est sans douie & quelque 
distance de la route fluviale suivie par I’ Ambassade, ou encore 
parce qu’il ne Papergut pas, 

Te crois utile de donner ici quelques détails sur cette cité, 
extraits du 7.7, livre OXXVILL. 

Elle est & quatre-vingt dix Ui A Vouest de 7 HES Nan- 
chioung-tehdou (Nam-hong-tchaé);” d'ancienne date, déplacée 
plusioars fois, elle ne fut entourée d'un mur de terre que 
durant les années FE lif T'ien-choun de la dynastie des Ming 
(1457-1465), par les soins du Magistrat de district BE YR Sid 
Lien; agrandie In onziéme année JR {lj Toh‘eng-hova (1477), 
elle avait alors trois cont quarante huit 3 tehang de pourtour : 
les murs avaient un 3{ tehang de haut et cing pieds d°épais- 
seur, Il existait alors trois pories: colle du sud on 6] 3 
Chiang-siou (Hiong-sad); calle do Vest ox 3 fff Tourg-ts0 
(Tong-tso); celle de Vouest ou PY 3 Si-toh‘eng (Sat-sing). 
Ces noms farent changés on 26) La-yang (Ta-yeung), EA 
HE Teeu-toung (Lreu-tong) et FPA Lseu-si (Teeu-sai), la 
douzitme année 3 Fi Ts‘oung-teheng (1639) par le Magistrat 
HF BG Sizo Ki, qui élova les murs de quatre pieds. Une 
quatridme porte, celle de 3 BH Ouen-ming (Meun-ming), fat 
ouverte & Pangle sud-est de la ville, 1a cinquante cinquitme 
année JIE BR K'ang-chi (1716), & aide de fonds souscrits par 
le Magistrat d’alors et les habitants. Les murs de terre s’étant 
peu & peu ciroulés, ils furent remplacés, la quinzitme année 
385 DE Kia-King (1810) par des murs en briques. 

Diaprés Van Braam (Lome I, p. 60) la ville de Che-hing 
(Teki-hing), dono il ecrit le nom Chi-hing-zhen, est & une lieue 
ot demie (quinze it) des bords de la rividre. 

Nan-hung, dont nons parle Niouhoff, est 7H HEIH Nan- 
chioung-tehéou (Nam-hong-tchas), Chef-liou d'arrondissement 
indépendant (If SR JH Teke-li-chéou), c'est-Artire ne relevant 








Billo eat &trente cing milles environ au dessus de Cheo-tehéou:fow, 
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pas @un fff fou on préfecture. Elle est située sur la rive 
droite du 7 Ak Loheng-chouet ou cours supérieur du Fleave 
da Nord (Petskiang), non loin da confluent du BS 3 7k 
Li-kicchouet (Lei-Hat-soui) et de co fleuve, qui, au demeurant, 
west plus & cet ondroit qu’une petite rividre peu profonde. 
Colle-ci est plutét connue, dans la région, sous le nom de 
FEW Toung-kiang (Tong-kong), Fleuve de VEst. 

La cité de Nan-chioung (Nam-hong) est assez ancienne :7* 
elle stappelait ff J] Chioung-teléow au tomps des i IR 
Wan-han des Cinq Dynasties (986-951). Son nom actuel date 
des années i] ¥8 K'at-pao des 58 Soung (971). Elle se 
compose do deux villes: Ia vieille ville (78 $8) et Ia nouvelle 
(BF HD. La premitro a été formée de deus anciennes villes 
dont Pune appeléo 2} Sy Téon-tol‘eng (Tao-sing) fut batic In 
quatridme année £2 ffi Houang-ydou des 38 Soung (1052), et 
dont Pautre Ii Bk Kou-tch‘eng (Kou-sing) fut construite dans 
les années 3 TE Yehe-tcheng des 7% Yuan (1841-1368). 
Cette vieille vile u sept cent vingt sept 3E tehang de pourtour ; 
ses murs ont deux af tchang cing pieds cing pouces de haut, 
Elle a cing portes: #9 FY Siao-toung-meun (Siou-tong-moun), 
KW PY To-nan-meun (Tat-nam-moun), Ap Hii PY Siao-nan- 
‘meun (Siou-nam-moun), HA FF] Ta-pet-meun( Tat-pak-moun), 
BY FY Si-meun (Sai-moun). La nouvelle ville fut construite 
entre la cinguitme année JR {4k Teh‘eng-houa (1469) et la 
neuviéme année TE fff Teleng-t8 (1514) des Ming. Un quartier 
dit 7k KR Chouet-teh‘eng (Soui-sing), bati la quarante-troisiéme 
année 3 Hf Kia-teing (1564), y fut réuni par la suite, et Je 
tout constitue la nouyelle ville actuelle, Ses murs sont aussi 
Alerés que ceux de Ia vieille ville, mais elle a une circonférence 
de mille cont trente un 3k tchang et sept pieds. Blle a onze 
portes: Ay 4 JM Sino-pet-meun (Siou-pak-moun), ‘tH PY 
Pin-yang-meun (Peuncyeung-moun), 3 BA PY Ouen-ming- 





"Elle est & cent trente 2é ou environ quarante milles de Che-ching. 
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meun (Meun-ming-moun), #% $8 RE Ak FY Loung-tsoun-ko- 
chouet-meun (Long-t'sun-ko-soui-moun), Fe 3G Bl 7k FY Ta 
mt-tebucchoue-meun (Tai-mé-t‘ab-soui-mown), # 3 7k FA 
Tsting-yun-chowel-meun (Ts'ing-ouan-soui-moun), BE HK FA 
Yun-ki-chouer-meun (Quan-Hewtoui-mow), $98 7 FF 
Aouang-houa-chouet-meun ( Ouang-féi-soui-moun), #9 7 7 FA 
Houai-houa-chouet-meun (Quat-fé-toui-moun), #7 PY Tat 
pring-meun (T'at-p'ing-moun), A» PG F Siao-si-meun (Siou- 
sa%-moun).—T.T., livre COXXVIIL. 

Dans leurs relations, Stsunton, Barrow, Anderson, De 
Gaignes, Ellis, donnent quelques détails sur la ville de 
Nan-chioung-tehéou (Nam-hong-tehaS) dont ils transcrivent 
ainsi le nom: Nan-thoo-fou; Nan-cheun-fou; Naung-chin-oa; 
Nan-hiong-fou; Nan-hiung-foo. Abel, Van Bream, Milne, 
(La wie réelle en Chine, trad. Tasset, Paris, 1860), n’en disent 
que tris pen de mots: ils lappellent Nan-hiung-foo, Nan- 
Kiong-fow, Nan-hioung. 

Barrow :—“Ia ville de Nan-cheun-fou est agréablement 
située sur les bords dlerés du Pei-hiang-ho, les maisons de 
cette ville paraissent trés-anciennes ; les rues sont étroites, et 
ily a, en dedans des murailles, de grands espaces nus et 
Wautres couverts de ruines.”"—(Tome ILI, p. 112.) 

Anderson :—The san had set, when we arrived at the gates 
of the city of Naung-ekin-oa, It standsin a plain, surrounded. 
on three sides by mountains, on the fourth and to the south, 
flows the river on which we were to continue our voyage. It 
is a place of some extent and considerable commerve. Tho 
streets, like those of almost all the towns we have seen in 
China, are very narrow, but they have the alvantage of being 
well paved, and well kept in the material article of cleanliness. 
‘Tho houses are chiefly of wood, and their general height is 
two stories. Though elegance, either interior or exterior, is 
not the peculiar character of this place, some of the shops 
‘wore gilt and varnished in a manner that might bring them 
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within that denomination. At every door (gate) in the streets, 
after sunset, a large paper lamp is hung up, and forms a very 
pretty illumination. . . . We renewed our voyage, and 
began it by passing under a wooden bridge of seven arches, 
or rather, if accuracy of expression should be considered as 
indispensable, of seven intervals. ‘These intorvals are formed 
by strong stone pillars, built in the water, and overlaid 
with planks, guarded by a double railing. ‘This structure 
stretches across the river, to form a communication betwoon 
those parts of the suburbs of Naung-chin-oa, which are 
divided by it, Forts garrisoned with troops, and well 
supplied with artillery, guarded cither end of it. ‘The city 
itself is also well defended by walls, which are, at least, thirty 
foot in height, towards the iver, with ramparts that take the 
whole circuit of the place, and square towers which are not 
confined to the gates, but appear to rise above the walls in 
other advantageous situations” (p. 287, p. 241). 

De Guigues ddcrit egalement ce pont:—“Les piles en 
pierres,” dit-l, “sont garnies d’eperons pour fender le courant 
de eau, Co dessus est formé de poutres qui se croisent alter~ 
nativement et sur lesquelles on 2 etendu un plancher de bois 
qui va d'un pile & autre. Ces bords on sont defendis par un 
garde-fou.” D'aprés De Guignes Nan-chioung-tcheou est & 
105 lieues et demie de Canton. 

Ellis :—* From hill on the other side of the river upon 
which wo are to proceed there is a good binl’s eye view of the 
city, which is less extonsive than I had supposed ; the length 
is considerable in proportion to the breadth, and it is, 1 
fancied, surrounded by a double wall, A small stream falls into 
the river, called here by the name of the town ; both streams, 
tributary and principal, are crossed by good stone bridges 
level on the top, with well-built regular arches ” (p. 398). 


* Ua pon avant de ae jeter dans lel AK Zokongchouet CZeing-mn) le 
“Moskiangprond Yo nom do We AK Léeng-en-choni (7.0, livre XVI) 
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D'aprés Milne (p. 806) la distance do Nan-ukioung-tehdow 
A Canton, par eau, est de mille trois cent quinze i ou trois 
cont quatre-vingt-dix milles anglais. Le ‘7, C. dit quo cette 
villo est & mille trois conts li an nord-est de Canton.—(Livre 
CXXVLIL) 

11 no parait pas existor de “rividre do Mekiang ow a’ Enore”” 
prds do Nan-ohioung-tehéou. Il y a dd y avoir confusion, 
dans Vesprit do Vantour, entre lo BE YR AK Li-kivchouet (Lel~ 
Hat-soui) qui se jette dans le { 7A peu de distance & Nouest 
do Nan-chioung-tohéou, ot e WR YE Mé-biang (Mok-kong 
Flonvo d’enore) qui rejoint le mime cours d'eau & Vonest de 
Hh BL Che-ching (Tehi-hing) ot non loin do cette dernitre 
cité, “Le Mé-kiung,” dit le 7.7. (livre OXI), “est dun Wa 
“Vouost do Ia ville do district (Che-ohing, Teli-hing):7® Sa 
source est & la limite de district de 3% f& Oueng-yuan ( Yong- 
“yun). Tl coule pendant vingt li et arrived or [J Kiang- 
© Keow (Kong-haé), od il s'unit au $e YL Voung-biang (Torg- 
“ kong), 00 iff 7k. Son nom vient, dit-on, do ce que ses eaux 
“sont noires comme l’encre.”” 

Les editions A et B renferment uno jolie vue, plancho hors 
texte, de Ia ville de Wan-chioung-teheon (p. 98 ; p. 68): celle-ci 
a bib réduite ot insorée dans le texte de 'Edition , (p. 55). 














XV.—(Cos quartiors sont remplis do Montagnes, fort 
ponibles aux Voyagenrs. Il y ena une nommée Muglyn, qui 
fat si bien aplanie ot pavéode piorres de taile (sic) par les soins 
dun Gouverneur nommé Chan-kien-ling, quo les gens do pied 
et do cheval, ot les poste-chaisos In pouvent traverser aveo 
grande diffioulté, Cot ouvrage plat tant aux Chinois, quo 
pour honorer la memoire de son fondateur, ils lay bitirent un 
‘Tomplo i la eyme de cotte montagne, et y continuent encore on 
nos joars de s'y rendro & la foules pour luy briler de lencens, 
et luy offrir des victimos, comme & une redoutable Divinité. 


Bi, A. pp. 98.00, 
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La montagne Muglyn (Ed. B: Muglija; Ed. C: Mugliin) 
est lo HE BE Merling (Mot-leng), qui sépare Ja province du 
Kouang-toung de calle du Kiang-si et par ot passe la route 
aqui conduit de Nan-chioung-tehéou, dernitre ville du Konang- 
toung de co c6té, A HH BE MF Nan-an-fou, promibre cité 
ionale du Kiang-si, Je parlerai plus loin du personnage 
nommé Chankienling (Chankieuling), Ed. B: Ed. ©. ne 
cite pas son nom) qui n’est autre que 8B Jt fi Tchang- 
Héowling, eclebre ministre d’Etat au temps do la dynastic des 
Trang, ainsi que de Yoouvre qu'il fit executer & Ia passe du 
Mecling. 

LAmbassade s'arrdta quatre jours & Nan-chioung-tchéou : 
elle quitta les bateaux qui ’avaient amenéo et fit ses préparatifs 
pour prendre la voie de terre et traverser le Met-ling. Lo 
dagage, dit Niehoff, fut mis en ordre et bien empaqueté. 

“Tp cinguidme jour les Ambassadours partirent avec une 
partie des Prosons, qui furent precedés du Mandarin du jeune 
Viee-Roy de Canton, qui comme fourrier estoit obligé de 
pourveoir & leur logement. Le lendemain nous suivimes les 
Ambassadeurs escortés du Mandarin Pinwentow, avee le reste 
do nostre bagage. . . . Los Ambassadeurs, pour estro 
moins fatiguez, se firent porter dans des chaises & bras, par des 
porters bien experts en ce mestier. . . . Ils reposerent 
& my-chemin en un Bourg nommé Susan, planté sur une 
Montagne. 

“Le lendemain &anbe du jour, les Ambassadeurs monterent 
4 cheval, et vers le midy penetrerent bien avant dans les 
effroyablos montagnes qui separent la Province de Quantung 
de calle de Kiangsi, ob on remarque plusiours Temples bastis 
4 antique, dont l'un des plus somptueux sert de limites & ces 
denx Provinces. Ges montagnes nous auraient pariies trois 
{ois plus épouventables, si nous n’eussions fiché nos yeux sur 
Tours plaisantes et agréables vallées, capables d’y attirer 
beaucoup do monde. Deux heures devant le Soleil Couchant 
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nous découveimes la Ville de Nangan, Capitale de la Province 
de Kiangsi.? 

Le Hig $8 Mei-ling (Mét-leng) sappelle également I it 
Ta-yuling (Lat-yi-leng) et He We tlt Toung-kiao-chan (Tong- 
Kiowsan), A Vepoque de In dynastic des # Tstin (221 
av. J.C), cotte chaine faisait partio de 3 $f Ow-ling ov Cing 
chaines de montagnes qui formaient alors la frontire méridionale 
de empire (Gf. & co sujet, Mayors’ Chinese Reader's Manual 
p- 816, No, 148)."" C'est lo $f Yt Tratling (T'otLing) 
dont parlent les Annales des Han postérieurs (fi i ‘MR) et 
lo FH BY Il Che-yen-chan (Siek-yim-san) ou, Wapres lo 
Commentaire du Chowet-king (7 #8 HE) 80 trouvait Ia source 
du HE YR Toung-ki (Long-Kat), 

Les auteurs ne sont pas d’acoord quant & Porigine du nom 
Merling: daprés les uns, il aurait été donné a Ja chatno 
parce qu’on y trouve beaucoup de Aig Met (J46t) ou pruniors 
(prunua Mums): on dit, & co propos quo les branches de ees 
arbres, qui sont exposées au nord, no commencent & s0 
couvrir de flours que lorsque celles, qui sont exposes au sud, 
ont perdu les leurs, Selon autres, il devrait. son origine a 
tun certain if gif Met Kivan, également connu sous le nom 
de He HG HE Met Tsiang-kiun, Maréchal Met, 

Bn co qui concorne le nom de 3k I La-yu (Tutyi), il 
viendrait do celui d’uno ville qu’un fi ft Kien-kivn, nommé 
IM Yu aurait bati dans les environs au temps do la dynastio 
des Han antériours (jij 9), dans une expSdition pour reduire 
le pays do jG £88 (ln province actuelle du Kovang-toung était 
comprise, ave Wautres régions, sous cette dénomination). 
La villo du district do 3 MM ayn constitue la ville do 
Nan-an-fou (Kiang-si). 























MHA. Ay p. 99. 


™ Le nom de $f Fj Ling-nan (Leng-nam, au sud des ting ou long) fut 
soc le Mas ade te a 
eee gate, Rae sae a ee eta 
Seamer cb 
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Le chaine a été appelée 3 WR LL] Toung-kiaomckan, dit le 
commentaire du Chouet-king (Jk #8 #E), parce qu'elle était In 
plus oriental des 3, $f Ou-ling. 

Elle est & quatre vingt dix li au nord de Wan-chioung-tehéou : 
sa hauteur est évaluéo A treize cont cinquante 3b tchang. 
BRAM Tehang-kieow-ling, do In dynastio des JAF Tang, regut 
do Yempereur ordre de faire une pereée dans cette chatno 
(@ BA WA BR). Co mandarin ouvrit en conséquence une 
route dans les rochers : la gorge (If Dit) par o celle-ci passe, 
au sommet le plus élevé des hanteurs, fut appelée HE Bil 
Mei-kowan, (Méi-kouan), Ia passo du Met (ling), la huitiéme 
annbe 3 ffi Kia-ydou des 5 (1068), lorsque la voie de Tehang- 
Kidow-ling fut bordée de murs de briques. Plus tard, sous les 
Ming (tronte-sixidme annéo J 38} Kia-tsing = 1557), on y 
4tablit un poste militaire pour mettre un terme & des 
brigandages. (Of. 7.7, livres CXXIL et CXILL ; 7.C., livre 
CXEXVL) 

BE Auf Tehang Kicou-ling vécut sous la dynastio des BF 
Trang, de 678 & 740 ; sa famille habitait de longue date dans 
Ja région qui forme aujourd’hai Ia partie septentrionale de Ia 
province de Canton: son grand-pire #f J Kiun-tcheng 
avait été fi) 3B pie-kia. do Hf IH Chao-tehéou ; son pero Bz A 
Houng-yu devint ji) $8 Ta‘eu-che de HE I] Kouang-tohéou 
(Canton). Son appellation littéraire (49) était F WE T'seu- 
chéou ; il portait encore le nom de if 4 Zo-vow. De bonne 
heure il montra de grandes dispositions pour les belles-lettres : 
a sept ans, il savait déjt composer. A I’ago de treizo ans, il 
adressa une letire A un magistrat de Kouang-tchéou qui en 
admira le style et s’eotia: “Ce gargon pourra certainement 
aller loin! J F Wh HE BE 3B.” Ml passa brillamment ses 
examens ot obtint une charge a la Cour de Yempereur 3 $2 
Chuan-tsoung : on lui donna alors Ye surnom de 3 ¥§ 56 fill 
Ouen-teltang yuan-chouat, le Général-en-Chef des Belles- 
lettres, 
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il était alors Ministre d’Etat,—lorsque tous les 
‘grands offraiont & Yomporour & Poceasion de Vannivorsaire de 
naissanee (-F J) do celui-ci, les objets les plus présioux, il so 
contonta de présentor au souverain un traité en cing livres, 
intitulé 9k Ge GE Ge Miroir dor de Vanniversaire de Sa 
Majesté, dans loquel il expliquait los oxuses de la. grandeur ot 
de la décadonco des dynasties précédentes (it 8 IGE 23k) 
Seul d’entre tous los courtisans, il no oraignait pas de faire 
des remontrances & son Maitre sur In conduito privée ot la 
manitre de gouverner de co dernior, ‘Toutofois, il était trés 
apprecié de Chuan-tsoung qui disait souvent le matin & ses 
entours : “Mes forces renaissent aussitdt chaque fois que jo 
vois Tohang Kidou-ling 4 3% HM Ju Wh ME ih Ml Ae.” TL 
faut sjouter quo sos conscils n’etaient pas toujours suivis: 
néanmoins, il ne cossait d’en donner. 

Avant de devenir Ministre d’Btat, il exorga plusiours 
charges dans les provinces ot il fut notamment $t i UE HE 
HE GY Tuge provincial du Ling-nan (tao compronant les 
provinces actuelles du Kouang-toung ob du Kouangeti). C'est 
A cotto époque qu'il fit faire lo passage & travers le Met-ling. 

Tl mit Pempereur en garde contro le favor’ Be ie tlh An 
Lou-chan, dont il avait pénétr6 les desseins : “Si on ne le met 
pas & mort,” ditil, “il doviendra cortainoment une calamité 
pour le pays!” Chuan-tsoung no Vécouta pas. Mais plus 
tard, quand An Low-chan so révolta, lemporour reoonnut Ia 
clairvoyance de Teliang Kidou-ling, qui venait de mourie de 
maladie & Pago de soixante-huit ans, et, en vorsant des larmes, 
ordonna & un haut fonctionnaire Paller faire un sacrifice & sa 
mémoire & i} YX Kiv-kiang (ox Chao-tehéow), od il etait 
enterré, et dofftir de magnifiques présents sa famille, 
Lorsque la rebellion de An Lou-chan fut 6orasé, Ohuan-tsoung 
donna  Telang Kiéow-ling Je titre posthume de #4 8 ff 
Cheeching-po, Comte de Che-ching. Tehang Kidourling fut 
canonisé sous le titre de 2 ff Ouen-chien (ou 3 BE). On 

9 
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trouve sa biographie dans les Annales des T'ang, dans le 7.7. 
livre COCIY, et dans le #3 Zé $% Chang-yéou-low, livre VIII. 
Gf. également, Mayers, Chinese Reader’ Manual, p. 6, No. 21. 

Le “bourg nommé Susan, planté sur une montagne,” dont 
parle Nieuhoff, est le village de sft Hj Teloung-telan (Tehong- 
teham; Choong-cloun dans Abel, Bilis) qui se trouve & moitié 
chemin entre Nan-chioung-tchéou et la passe da Mei-ling, ot 
‘od les voyageurs, los porte-faix, ete., ont coutume de faire 
hhalte pour se reposer un insiant avant de gravir les hanteurs 
les plus élevées. 

Le Met-ling n 616 déerit par Staunton (Tome II, p. 506), 
Barrow (Tome III, p. 29), Do Guignes (Tome I, p. 275), 
‘Van Braam (Tome I, p. 66), Bllis (p. 390), Abel (p. 188), 
Milne (érad. frangaise, p. 301), sous les noms de Mélin, 
Mey-lin, Moi-ling, Mee-ling ot Mei-ling (dans la traduction 
frangaise de Milne, Mieling, fante pour Mei-ling). Je résume 
les détails donnés par ces auteurs. 

‘Au sortir de la ville de Nan-chioung-tehdow (Nam-hong- 
tehad) on traverse un pont de pierre de trois arches, bien 
Dati, recouvert de dalles, & Vextremité duquel se trouve un 
‘monument élevé & la mémoire du constructenr. Li commence 
‘une route dallée circulant dans une vaste plaine de riziéres 
dot Smergent quelques villages : ello est souvent bordée de 
potits hangars & toits de feuillages de pin ob des indigdnes 
‘vendent du thé et des gitteanx aux passants. 

Apres deux heures de marche, environ, on quite Ia. plaine : 
le chemin dallé serponte alors le long de collines convertes de 
pins. Salargeur varie depuis dix jusqu’A vingt pieds. Des 
rizibres ocoupent quelques terrains bs. Ici ot li, quelques 
groupes de maisons. On’ fait halto au village de Hf 3 
Tehoung-tehan (Tehong-teham) qui n'a rien de remarquable : 
Ii se compose ume longue suite de maisons et de paillottes : 
cxlles-ci sorvent d’abri aux coolies employs & transporter des 
marchandises & travers la montagne. Co village est & environ 
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quatre houres de marche des faubourgs de Wan-chioungethénu 
(Nam-hung-tehaé). 

Au dessus de ce point, la route dallée continue en faisant 
millo zigengs, afin do facilitor Pascension. Lo paysago a un 
aspect sauvage et étrange. Ona autour do sof d’innombrables 
rochers élevés, empilés en quelque sorte los uns sur les autres 
et constituant ainsi dos amoncellements aux formes les plas 
funtastiques: Ici, d'immensos piramides gigantesques ; li, 
dirait-on, des ruines do chitoaux du Moyen-‘ige, action du 
tomps ot des léments leur a donné les aspects les plus 
multiples qui échappent & toute desoription. Co sont, des 
pierres granulaires ressemblant beaucoup au caleaire, On sen 
sort pour faire do Ia chaux, et, do distance en distance, om 
voit au miliou d’ewx des fours & chaux dont la fuméo bleu, 
poussée par Io vent dans toutes les directions, ajouto encore & 
la singularit6 do la seéne. Cos roches sont on grande partio 
couvertes de lichens, ot quelques unes sont boistes: Entro 
outs intorsticos se précipitont des ruissoaux impétuoux qui 
coulont dans les bas-fonds ot Yon apergoit quelques champs 
do riz, des pins ot des habitations en terre ou on briques 
stches, 

Lo long do Ia route, de temps en temps, s'dlovent des 
roposoirs, édifices composés d’un toit poss sur quatre piliers 
de briques, sorvant d’abri aux portours lorsque le tomps est 
mauvais ou de halte, Cette voie de communication est la 
seulo qui existe de co cdté entre le Kouang-toung et lo 
Kiang-si, aussi ost-il trbs fréquonté : on y rencontre deux files 
presque non interrompues de portours de fardeaus, allant ot 
vonant. Ces porteurs sont géndralement par couples, ayant 
sur les épaules un bambo auquet sont suspendas les bagages 
des voyageurs, des ballots de marchandises, ow des paniers 
Gosier renfermant du tabac, du thé, de la porcelnine, des 
Gtoffes ou des pots d’huile & briler. On dit que cinquante 
mille individus gagnent ainsi leur vie & transporter des 
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‘marchandises on des voyageurs & travers le passage. Ils 
offrent un spectacle curieux. Ils marchent d’un pas rapide ot 
mesuré, chantant et so répondant les uns aux autres. Parmi 
eas, il y a bon nombre de femmes, associées souvent ensemble, 
mais quelquefois avec un homme, par groupes do dix ou 
donze, et toujours portant des fardeaux aussi lourds que ceux 
confiés aux porteurs. 

En approchant de la passe, la vue est excessivement 
pittoresque: a, Ia route est coupse dans le roo & une 
profondear de vingt-cing pieds environ ; de tous c6tés, les 
auteurs sont boisées, couvertes de pins (pinus sinensis) 
principalement, abruptes, escarpées, et, a une certaine distance, 
Ja gorge ne parait étre qu'une simple poste. An plus haut 
point de la passe, on voit, A peu de distance du chemin, un 
temple dedié & Confucius qui est biti sur des rochers ot 
entourés de rocs élevés. Un peu plus loin, on arrive & une 
poste cintrée, plantéo au milion de la route, entre les rochors, 
qui indique la frontitre du Kouang-toung ot du Kiang-si. 
Crost lo Hf BH] Met-Rouan, (Mét-kouan) od se trouvent un poste 
militaire et quelques maisons. La passe parait avoir une 
cinquantaine de pieds de long sur vingt & vingt-oing de large: 
do chaque cdté, les rochers s’élevent & une trentaine de pieds. 
Ils sont soutenus pas des ares-boutants ou pierre de taille. 
Go sont de grés argilenx trés-compactes. Ceux qui sont prés 
de la poste sont ornés inscriptions en gros caractéres. 
‘Linne d'elles est ainsi congue: JK 3 J\ fff T'ien-Uijen-ts'ing, 
“Raison Céleste et Sentiments humains.” 

A Yeniré de la passe, du edté de Canton, sont quelques 
4 HH Mee-chow, proniers (prunus mune), dont la présence est 
de nature a fortifier le dire de coux qui prétendent que le 
nom do Aei-ling vient de ce quill y erott des pruniers (met). 

Le Aei-touan, point le plus élevé de la chaine, est & 
dix-huit milles de Nan-chioung-tchéow, et & sept milles de 
Nanan-fou. Crest co passage qui a été peroé par Tckang 


» 
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Kitow-ling sous In dynastio des Tang. Plus tard, il fat 
consolidé au moyen de briques frites aveo la terre de la 
montagne, 

Le sommet do la montagne presente une stratification 
horizontal bien distincte, mais il est divisd en masses 
superposées ayant Paspect de marches d’escalier. Co gris ext 
‘a potits grains; fraichement cassé, il a presque la couleur 
‘gris foneé de Vargile schistouse ; mais il est rougeitre par 
tout od il a 6t6 longtemps exposé Pair, Le Metling a uno 
altitude environ douze cents pieds au dessus des plaines de 
Nan-chioung-tohéou (Kouang-toung) ot de Nan-an-fou (Kiang- 
si). D'aprés Staunton, qui le déorit sans donner le nom, 
il sorait & huit mille pieds au-dessus du niveau do la mer, 

Arrivé au sommot du Me-ting on a devant soi un immense 
et magnifique panorama: La plum est impuissanto a lo 
Agorive, Antour de soi, des rochers monagants, des ravine 
aux noires profondours, les uns ot les autres se sucoédant ot so 
dominant dans un disordre sauvage ; des montagnes entassées, 
amoncelées, tapissées de verdure, omées de bouquets de pins, 
A porte de vue, ¢0 déroule le chemin dallé tracé par la main 
des hommes & travers dos rochers monstrueux et dos jongles 
6paissos, formant quelquofois uno sorte descalior ot circulant 
con aigags du sommet it In base, 

‘A ost et & Vouest, Ia superbe chaine du Merling, suivant 
Ja direction de ces deux points cardinaux, composéo dune 
succession de pics élovés, do vallées profondes, ot so perdant 
de chaque e6t6 & Phorizon. 

Au sud, la vasto plaine de Nan-chioung-tohdou, une conteéo 
couverte de champs cultivés ot Poeil so repose parfois sur des 
villages entourés darbres, rappelant les oasis dans le désert, 
et do collines plus ou moins boisées. 

Au nord, on désouvre une vue splendide sur Ia province da 
Biang-si: aussi loin que Yon pent voir, une immense plaine 
bien cultivée, ayant toutefois quelques espaces incultes et 
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desolés, bornée  Vhorizon par des montagnes bleuttres. Tei 
ct la, éparpillées au hasard, des collines qui n’apparaissont quo 
comme de petites meules de foin, La ville de Nun-an-fow, 
ressemblant & une amas de tuiles, le Kan-kiang, qui prend 
sa source dans le versant septentrional, traverse cette cité ob 
se dirige vers le Ine Po-yang, a Vaspect d'un ruban dargent 
foyant an loin en spirales, 

Staunton a parlé en ces termes de Veffet. produit par le 
Mei-ling quand on en fait Pascension du e6té du Kiang-si: 
“The travellers began to ascend the highest of those 
eminences, the summit of which was confounded with the 
clouds above it. ‘Two of these clouds, as they appeared at 
least to some of the spectators, were without motion, and left 
‘a void regular space between them ; but aftér the travellers 
had ascended a long way upon a circuitous road, so traced for 
the purpose of being practicable for horsemen, they were 
astonished to find that those steady clouds formed themselves 
the summit of the mountain, oat down by dint of Inbour, in 
order to render the ascent somewhat less steep. Difficult as 
this passage still continaes, it is so much less than before the 
top of the mountain was thus ent through, that the statue of 
‘tho mandarin who had it done (Tehang Kiow-ling) is honoured 
‘with a niche in some of the Chinese temples hereabouts.”” 

Les atlas de Staunton, de De Guignes, ete. renferment des 
vues du Merling. 


XVI—Il no saurait entrer dans le cadre de cette étude 
do suivre PAmbassade Hollandaise, aprés sa sortio de la 
province du Kowang-toung, dans son voyage A travers la Chine 
sur le Kan-tiang, le lao Po-yang, le Yang-tse-kiang, le Grand 
Canal, le Pet-lo. Je me bornerai a rappeller Paccueil qui lui 
fut fait a Peking ainsi que les résultats qu’elle obtint. 

Les Ambassadeurs arriverent & la capitale le 17 juillet 
1656 et prirent immodiatement contact avec de hauts 
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dignitaires de la Cour qui les snlerviewdrent, selon Pexpression 
moderne, et leur postrent mille questions touchant leur pays, 
Jour gouvernement, etc. “Un certain Jesuito, qui depuis 
quarante et six ans, avoit veson avec estime en In Cour 
des Empereurs de la Chine” lour servit de * Truchement.” 
“Qe bon Pare so faisoit nommer Adam Sealiger (Schaal), ot 
se disoit nati de Cologne; homme do grand sage, tout 
Darbu, vestu, et rasé A Ia Tartare.” Il parait, d'aprés 
Niouhoff, que ce “bon Paro,” loin de préter ss bons offices 
aux Hollnndais, s'appliqua au contraire a les peindre, auprés 
dos mandarins, “sous los plus noires eoulours.” “Co qui 
estonna davantage les Ambassadeurs, fut le rapport qu’on 
Jour fit des fausses mendes du Pare Adam, et do ses complices 
Tosuites, qui lour avoiont fait espéror do montagnes dor.” 

Aprés uno longte attente, de nombreux pourparlers et 
incidents, les Ambassadours farent enfin regus par Pompereur 
lo 2 Octobre, sur le méme piod et aveo In méme eérémonio 
quo les envoyés du Grand Lama du ‘Tibet, da Grand Mogot 
cot do princes Mongols, olest & dire A tito do vassaux, 
Conduits devant lo trdne du Fils du (el, ils aecomplitent le 
salut dit ie Sif X‘o-t‘ou:" “Le Horant cria a haute voix, 
Allés et presentés vous devant le ‘Throne: Auquel ori nous 
avangaines. Il cria on suite, prenés vostre rang, et nous le 
primes ; puis il dit Agenoaillés vous, ot nous lo fimes: il eria 
encore, enclinés vous trois fois en tere, comme nous fimes, 
puis il dit, Levfe vous, et nous nous levimes, et finalement + 
apres qu'il At eid, retournes en vos places, nous nous retirimes 
aussi-tost & costé, et retourniimes en nostre lieu. On mena 
en suite nos Ambassadears et coluy du Grand Mogol, vers un 
‘Theatre dlevé, sur lequel ostoit une petite place haute de 
quinze ou soize piods, dans laquelle ow regardoit Je Throne, 
Nous fumos encor icy oblizés de nous agenoiiillor une fois, et 

oul] BL On sagenoull tos fos ot on frappe nent fls te ol de 
on ‘ote Hui). 
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de baisséo In teste. Ces ceremonies estant achevées, on nous 
fit asseoir, et on nous presenta dans des tasses de bois du The 
do Tartarie mélé aveo du lait.” 

‘Peu aprés, conformement au reglement des Statuts de 
Yempire ayant trait aux pays tributaires, les Hollandais 
farent invités & des festins qui curent liu au Ui-pou: “Les 
Ambassadeurs des Suadses, des Lammas et da Grand 
Mogol faront aussi de Ia partie.” ‘Avant que de se mettre & 
table, ils furent obligés de touner leur face vers I'Oceident 
(@ canse que PEmperour estoit pour lors de ee costé lh) 
ot do s'agenoiiller par trois fois, comme ils firent devant son 
Throne.” 

Le 16 Octobre, jour de leur départ pour retourner & Canton, 
ils regurent “Ia lottro. que sa Majesté Imperiale avoit fait 
esorire au General de Batavie. Elle esthit dictée on deux 
langues, scavoir en Chinoise ot en Tartare : ses bords estoient 
clorés, ot lo clos estoit parsemé de pailloties d’or et d'argent, et 
tout & V'entour elle estoit peinte et figurée de dragons dor.” 
Elle renfermait le passage suivant: “Vous m’avés demandé 
Ja. permission de venir trafiquer en mon Empire, d’y trans- 
porter de vos denrées, et d’on faire des échanges pour le 
commun aecommodement et profit de nos Sujets. Toutefois 
cause de la distance de nos Regions, des vents impétuenx 
qui font icy fort souvent échoiier les Vaisseaux contro des 
brisans, et que les neiges, les gresles et les glaces fermont 
souvent nos rivieres et mos havres, j’aurois un extréme 
déplaisir dapprendre le malheur, qui pourroit facilement 
arriver & ceux que vous envoyoriez ey aprés, Si pourtant 
vous trouvez bon de les exposer a ces hazards, je vous conseille 
de ne les envoyer qu'une fois en huit ans, jusques au nombre 
de cent testes, dont vingt pourront monter, et venir au lien 
ot je tions ma Cour: Et alors vous pourrez amener vos 
marchandises en vostro logement, sans estre obligé de les 
debiter & Canton. Jay trouvé meilleur oot expédient, a cause 
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do Paffection ot de In bienveillance que jo vous porte, lequel 
flose me promettre qu'il vous sora et agroablo, et profitable.” 

Aprés que lecture de ce document out été faite aux 
Hollandais, un “Consoillor” prit In lettre, “la roula, et 
Peavelopa dans une stoffe on bande de drup do soie jaune, 
puis Ia dolivra & nos Ambassadeurs, qui ln reccurent los 
genous en terre, ct a teste baissdo.”” 

Los envoyés Hollandais,—qui n’étaient au demeurant que 
de simplos négocinnts chargés @une mission par le Gouvornour 
do Batavia, ot non pas des agents offciels dédlogués par lo 
Gouvernemont des Provinees-Unies,—furont. regus en résumé 
comme des  porteurs do tribut,” selon Ia tradition séoulaire do 
In Chine, ot los cadeanx qu'ils apportaient front accoptés 
titre do “ribet.” L’Emporour les autorisa A yonir Ini 
apporter tribut tous les huit ans, L’Ambassade ne procara 
done auoun avantago commercial & In Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales, ct ello n'out autre résaltat quo do faire passar los 
Provineos-Unies your tributaires de la Chino ot @augmenter 
‘inst In liste des tats vassaux du Fils du Ciel, destinégo a 
figuror dans lo Recueil des Statuts do In dynastic regnanto 
‘ot dans Jos Annales Chinoise, 
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THE FINANCIAL CAPACITY OF CHINA. 
By E. H, PARKER, 
Sp 


Pant L— What goes to Peking. 





Although it is the fashion to speak contemptuously of 
the all-prevailing corruption which eats into the heart of 
every branch of Chinese finance, yet there are cerlain 
palliating cireumstances to account for it, and even to justify 
it, Throughout the whole of what may be called the 
“general” Chitiese history, from the time of Confucius to 
this day, there is singularly little mention of financial matters, 
In the history of each successive dynasty there are, of 
course, special chapters upon revenue considerations ; and, 
as time goes ov, and the out-of-the-way comers of Chinese 
literature come to be explored in turn, specific and valuable 
light will doubtless be thrown by these chapters upon the 
historical bearings of each financial problem. But at present 
the dozen or so of serious students who have made Chinese 
literature their field have not taken up this particular 
branch, and what little we know of revenue is confined to the 
practical problems of to-lay. 

In the earliest times provinces were delivered over to 
princes and satraps to “eat,” and the people were very much 
in the position of Russian serfs or English villeins. In 
the same way suocessful officials and Court favourites were 
rewarded with so many hundred or thousand households 
“to cai,” and the general idea seeins to have been that local 
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rulers were at liberty to make what they could out of the 
populations under their care so long as the lines of postal 
communication were kept open, the public pence preserved, 
tho land-tax, salt-gabelle, and other Imperial dues and 
tributes duly forwarded to the capital. When the present 
Manchu dynasty came into power 250 years ago, it found the 
empire a prey to the most degenerato form of this 
degenerate system. Scions of tho Imperial blood, eunuchs, 
Cont favourites, panders and harpies of all descriptions had 
for « contury past fastened like vampires upon the people's 
throats, and the whole country, in hollow-cheeked hungry 
despair, thus became an ensy quarry to tho robust, and at 
that time physically and mentally healthy Manchus. But, 
though the early Emperors of this dynasty mado it their 
first caro to prune away financial excrescences, stay private 
peculations, and give the people (then reduced to ten million 
households) a chance of recovery, it must not be forgotten 
that they entered upon their Imperial careor as proprictors 
of @ patrimony, ‘Though there always were (and still are in 
1 degenerato form) Manchu military garrisons at a sere 
‘or more of provineial centres, yet the main body of Manchus 
hhave always remained in Peking, and have there, on the 
circumference as it were, sucked as much of the juice of the 
Imperial orange as they could get at, with such a limited 
leverage power at their command, ‘The “loyalty” of the 
Chinese official body, which forms nine-tenths of the whole, 
was from the beginning based partly upon fear and partly 
upon self-interest, and nearly all the Chinese satraps revolted 
as soon as ever they got a chance, ‘The conquest of the 
mpire, after the Manchus had securely seated themselves 
in Peking, had to be undertaken largely with Chinese troops, 
simply “stiffened” a little with a Manchu regiment here 
and there, just as we British stiffon the Bgyptians, West 
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Indian regiments, or Sikhs. Hence the iden has always 
been that China belongs to the Chinese, and that the Chinese 
official body, which for countless generations back has 
feasted upon the people, but has beon at the same time born 
of the people, has an inherent right to “ent” its way, 
subject to the general controlling power of “Heaven's 
Vicegerent,” whoever he may chance to be. When it is 
remembered that “ government” in China does absolutely 
nothing for the people except tax them, and that it practically 
Pays no salaries or trvelling-expenses to its officials, it 
cannot be wonderod at that officials try to “make their pile” 
whilst they can; and that the people, all of whom have an 
equal chance of becoming “eaters,” are perfectly willing to 
bo themselves devoured up to the customary point. 

‘When these reservations are made, we may rather 
wonder that things aro not worse than they are than that 
they are so bad as they are. Had not Chinese finances been 
disorganized by the Taiping Rebellion, Opium War, influx 
of Europeans, and general disturbance caused by the infiltra- 
tion of “civilisation,” we might have had good ground to 
wonder at the moderation and sweet reasonableness of China 
in financial matters. At her worst, China never seems to 
have descended to the infamous financial depths of Turkey or 
Persia, and it is to the credit of the present dynasty, more 
especially, that eunuehs have never been suffered to occupy 
responsible posts. China is, in fact, a vast republic, where the 
people manage their own affairs, subject to the duty of 
‘keeping tho peace. I have wandered over thousands of miles 
in China, and found with amazement that (except at the 
large towns, which are all, so to speak, vampire centres) 
thore is absolutely no tree of Imperial government of any 
kind beyond the periodical arrival of tax-gatherers or police 
bullies. Births, marriages, deaths, instruction, religion, 
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rons, bridges, police, sanitation (if any), family fouds, civil 
disputes, festivals, often even criminal cases,—these aro all 
purely private matters, arranged, where the family eannot 
settle them, by the village or town elders in conclave. ‘The 
city mandarin is usually a harmless individual, As often 
fas not he is well-disposed and anxions to do right 5 but he 
is usually in the hands of his * belly-band” (the man who 
tulvunees his travelling expenses from Peking, and hangs 
bout his vietim until paid), ‘The commissioned officials pass 
their whole lives in their yamtns and sedan-chairs 5 never 
seo even each other except in full dress ; never see any 
society except at occasional male dimers; and never se0 
anything of popular lifo ut all: in fet they are not allowed 
to hob-nob with local people. ‘The harpies and underlings 
ave all unpaid, when paid at all, and these are really the 
true and only “officials ” who come into daily contact with 
the people. As the Chinese say, ‘the big fish ent the little 
fish, the little fish the grubs, and so on down to the mites.” 
‘The Emperor expoots his million or 40 from each viceroy 
or governor, the viceroy or governor his myriad or thousand 
from each prefect or magistrate, who, in turn, mast humour and 
foed an army of tax-gatherers, police, and other harpios if they 
wish to pay off their “belly-band” and make their “pile.” 
‘When tho central government does absolutely nothing for the 
country, how can the Chinese viceroys, entrusted with a 
provinee, be expected to saigner & blane their own people in 
order to feed a pack of idle Manchus at Peking? If tho 
contral government began by saying: “In future, ench 
viceroy will draw £10,000, each governor £5,000, each 
treasurer, judge, intendant £3,000, ench prefect £22,000, eneh 
magistrate £1,000, each tax-gatherer and poliveman £100 a 
year from the nearest European customs official,” roform 
‘would be comparatively easy. It is a mistake to say that the 
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provincial mandatins do all they can to thwart Sir Ronert 
Hant’s Customs, which produces £4,000,000 a year. At 
least half of this is “appropriated” by the Peking Board of 
Finance to provincial uses, and the provincial authorities 
willingly support the Customs up to a certain point; but what 
they certainly will not do is encourage further centralisation 
of finance, except and in so far as concurrent arrangements 
are made to devote a portion of the receipts to provincial uses. 
Bad though the provincial governments may bo, they are not 
‘worse than the Peking government, and the Peking govern 
ment is no worse than the Palace, All are tarrod with the 
same brush. 

Let us now descend from generalities to a few specific facts. 
Let us begin with the expenditure of tho Emperor himself. 
Be 1g with the year 1866, the annual sum to be sent by 
tho various provincial customs stations to the Imperial House- 
hold Office was fixed at ‘Taels 300,000 (then about £100,000, 
but now only equal to half that amount in gold). ‘Two years 
later it was found that this amount was insnfficent, and 
it was raised to Tacls 600,000. ‘This sum is annually 
“appropriated” by the Board of Revenue before the begin 
ning of the year in which it is due. Half has to reach Peking 
before the middle of July, and the balance a month before the 
end of the Chinese year or, say, December. ‘The appropriations 
ordered by the Board for the year 1896 are as follow :— 

Chekiang province, Salt dues fund ... ... Taels 50,000 
Kwangiung 55 sey 50,000 




















Fukion ‘Ten dues fund » 60,000 
Foochow native customs receipts +» 100,000 
Foochow foreign, » 50,000 
Shanghai, my » 50,000 
North Kwangtung native customs » 100,000 
Kowkiang native customs s+ s+ » 150,000 
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‘Most of these appropriations are constant year by year, but, 
to take the year 1887 as an instance of change, in that year 
the Hu Peh salt likin took tho place of the Shanghai foreign 
customs ; and the Kiang Su salt-gabelle (Taels 120,000) and 
native customs combined (at Hwai-an, Tis, 80,000) took that 
of the two Foochow customs, It must also be explained that 
in 1898 the Board of Finance advanced Tasls 212,890 to tho 
Buttery Office of the Houschold, which sum has to be 
deducted and repaid in 1896. It will readily be conceded, 
however, that the total appropriation of Tacls 600,000 for tho 
Imporial Household, which includes the Buttery aud Factors! 
Office, besides innumerable minor departments—Privy Purse, 
Jewellery Vaults, Poreolain, Silk, and ‘Tea Stores, Dyeing 
House, Wardrobe, Brignto Pay-office, Bunuch Office, Wor 
ship and Fruit Offices, Pastarage, Stowards, Works, Judicial, 
Police, ete, ete. not excessive. 

OF almost equal urgency, and of more than equal 
importance with the appropriation for the Household, is that 
for the maintenance of the Bannermen of Peking. Every 
genuine Manchu is rogistered as belonging to one of tho 
Light Banners, and as such is ontitled, if on the active list, 
to a salary of Tuels 8 or Taels 2 month accordingly as bo is 
1a ukesen or orbo, i. a first or second class soldier. ‘The petty 
officers receive Tis. 4 or ‘is. 5, and all get a loan of six or 
seven mouths’ pay by way of outfit on appointment, repayable 
in instalments, In addition to these, there are the super 
numerary class awaiting vacancies, and the gula or “men at 
large” class, without either pay or prospective position, Of 
course most of these Manchus have families. For many years 
past the annual demand upon the provinces for whatis usually 
called by Buropeans in China this “Peking Qontingent” has 
been fixed at ‘Tuels 7,000,000, which would provide for 
200,000 families at Tuels 85 a year each family. As a matter 
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of fact, up to the date of the incursions of Europeans half-a- 
century ago, there were about 200,000 paid Manchu soldiery 
in all, half at Peking and half distributed at such contres as 
Canton, Foochow, Hangchow, Nanking, ete., but recent events 
have so disorganized Chinese arrangements, and so altered the 
relative values of Manchus, Obinese “ soldiers,” and Chinese 
“braves” as availuble fighting material, that it will take some 
yearsforthings osettledown. Itisonly possible to get a general 
dea of the detailed appropriations under this head by com- 
paring the specific items yenr by year. Where there has been a 
variation, itis shown in tht second column. ‘Thus we got -— 








Hu Peh Province. 
Salt likin aves Taels 150,000 ; nels 100,000 
Tand-tas se sven, 8000005» 450,000 
Genoral likin 1. see yy 100,000; ,, 120,000 


Foreign customs —, 150,000; ,, 300,000 
Hu Nan Province. 
Landiax ay sve Taels 200,000 5 ‘Taels 250,000 














General likin » 50,000 
Salt likin » 50,000 

Canton Province. 
Foreign customs ‘Taels 260,000 ; Taels 160,000 
Taiping, » 150,000; , 50,000 


Foreign customs (for 
FooubOW) ws wey 24,000 





Salt taxes » 200,000; 4, 220,000 
Tand-tax » 100,000 
Salt interest fund » 50,000; ,, 100,000 
Salt additional fama » 50,0005, 60,000 
Likin » 100,000 





oe 
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An Hiei Province. 





Tand-tax ss sss Tacls 200,000 
» 100,000 ; Tuels 50,000 
ior customsen 4, 8,000; y, 60,000 





‘Wahu port customs » 80,000; 4, 80,000 





Shan $i Province, 


Land-tax zi ++ Taels 450,000 ; Taels 500,000 





Shan Tung Province. 











Land-tax ‘Tacls 400,000 
Salt taxes ss ase yy 210,000 
Foreign customs » 60,000 

Ohé Kiang Province. 





Landetax Pd ‘Tacls 450,000 ; Tuels 400,000 





















Salt tax . 1» 220,000; 270,000 
Inland customs... » 40,000 
Foreign customs » 100,000; 200,000 
Likin oa » 100,000 
An Fhe: Province. 
Land-tax Tacls 200,000; Taels 800,000 
Inland customs se » 60,000; ,, 100,000 
Feng-yang customs », 30,000 
Likin we me ame yy 50,0005 yy 100,000 
Wahu customs (native 
and foreign) v4 50,000; 30,000 


a 
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Kiang Si Province. 
Land-tox a. swe Taels 850,000; Taels 390,000 
Likin » 100,000 
Inland customs ... » 80,000 
Foreign customs » 100,000 

Kiang Su Province, 
Land-tax ‘Taels 150,000 
Salé tax ou. » 250,000 
Foreign customs » 240,000; Taels 210,000 
‘Yangohow customs » 80,000 
Likin » 100,000 





Ho Nan Province. 














Tandax aw ‘Tacls 200,000 
Fu Kien Province. 

Land-tax ‘Taels 200,000 

Salt tax » 150,000 

Ten tax see » 200,000 

Foreign customs » 200,000; Taels 860,000 
Chih Li Province. 

Salt tax -.. wv» Taels 250,000 





Inland customs... 40,000 
Reed and fuel tax 4, 30,000 


‘Sz Clacan Province, 


Salt taxes ays Taels 150,000 
Estra land-tax charges 120,000 
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It will be noticed from the above lists that certain poor 
provinees such as Yin Nan, Kwei Chou, Kwang Si, Shen Si, 
and Kan Sub, contribute nothing whatever to the two chief 
metropolitan items. ‘The rich provines of Sz Chwan has, 
nominally, the lightest land-tax (Uuels 668,000), but: in effect 
it is the heaviest and most complicated. I spont a year in 
that province and found that “customary ratings,” allow- 
ameos, eto. practically made the land-tax in some districts ten 
times its nominal charge. I once came aoross « proclama- 
tion in Sz Chwan stating that Taels 250,000 had to go to the 
Peking Bannermon fund, but I have nover seen this item in 
the list of Board appropriations. When the present Manchu 
dynasty came into power 260 years ago, Sz Chwan was 
almost depopulated by rebel bands. ‘The greater part of Chih 
Li province was apportioned out to Manchus, who still own 
large estates, usually farmod for them by Chinamen, Probably: 
this is partly the reason why neither of these two important 
provinces have any corresponding metropolitan charge and 
none upon their land. 

‘Tho above two main items, amounting to a very litle 
more than one million sterling at the lowest recent rate of 
exchange, or to two millions starling at the rates provailing 
twenty yours ago, may be described as the mainstay of the 
throne of the dynasty, and of the Manchu soldiery who share 
the fortanes of the dynasty as “enters” of China. No delay 
in forwarding those sums is eithor tolerated or attompted : it 
is quite understood by the viceroys and governors that these 
aro a first charge on their revenues, and that, even if the Zikin 
or customs, or salt rovenuo, or land-tax, or any other fund 
appropriated may fall off in any ono year, the deficit must be 
made up by hook or by crook from some other source. So 
long as this one million or two million sterling reaches Peking, 
the ruling Manchus are not seriously alarmed. Rebellions, 
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wars, famines, and other calamities may impoverish, ruin, or 
decimate a province, and the Emperor expresses his concern 
jn the most paternal aid decorous Ianguage ; he may even 
and often does divert funds intended for Peking to temporary 
provincial uses, but it may be roundly said that this Manchu 
pension fund is a safe thing at all times. Of course it might 
be argued that China, asa homogeneous empire, would be 
much better off if a pack of idle Manchus were made to work 
for living; and, in support of this view, it might ensily 
be shewn that the Manchus and Chinese, at least in the 
north provineo, are now practically indistinguishable, both in 
appearance and language ; but if that view were tolerated, the 
noxt question would naturally be: What is the uso of wearing 
‘a Manchu pigtail and submitting to a Manchu dynasty at all ? 
Thus the ruling family is, in its own interests, obliged to 
hedge itself in, whether it likes it or no, and whether it be 
good for the empire at large or no, with a useless mob of 
degenerate tribesmen, too proud to work, not allowed to 
leave the headquarters of their banner, behind the times in 
warlike capacity, and inferior in intellect, or at least. in 
literary aptitude, to the Chinese, their nominal subjects. 
‘When the Manchus conquered China 250 years ago, the total 
revenue collected by them was under Tis. 15,000,000. In the 
palmiost days of the empire, say a century ago, the revenne 
reaching the control of the central government never exceeded 
forty million taels, or (né present rates of exchange) abont 
£7,000,000 sterling. Three-fourths of this total which, how- 
‘ever, had better be called £14,000,000, so as to accord with 
the then valuo of silver, wore derived from the land-tax, and 
the other fourth from the salt and customs charges. But the 
‘Taiping rebellion throw much of the lanl in the Lower Yang- 
tsze valley out of cultivation, and even this year (1896) the 
Governor of Chth Kiang province reports that nearly a 
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million English acres remain uncnltivated. The position is 
now reversed. In 1887 it was officially reported by the 
Vicoroy Cxano Cni-rowa that dikin, salt, and native eustoms 
produced ‘Tis. 30,000,000 a year, which is probably half as 
much again as the total average yield of the Iand-tox, 

‘The rule from 1816 to 1862 was that the land-taxes on 
tho first crop should be paid in the summer, und the taxes on 
the seconil in the winter ; but now the fall tax is only collected 
in abundant years, whilst. tax on the actual yield only, after 
exemptions made, is all that is collected in other years, three 
tenths being expected on the first crop, five on the second, 
tnd two-tonths before the accounts are male up. A few 
‘years back it was ordered that the first erop collection should 
bbe reported before the expiry of the current year, the second 
bofore the summer of the ensuing year, togother with the final 
closure of the account, Magistrates failing to sond in as much 
fas one-tenth of what is due are reported and plaoed under 
suspension, though left at their posts, until the close of tho 
account, receiving reinstatement if payment be made before 
the account is closed. 

Bat the revenue is not so elastic now as it used to be in + 
the pnlmy days of K'ano-nt ond K'tex-nuva, If money 
were urgently wanted then, a million sterling could be, and 
often was, easily raised by temporarily resorting to the sale of 
office anil titles. In 1679 K‘anuent allowed poor people with 
Imperial titles to privately sell their decorations to those 
who were better off, In the year 1818 tho Rmperor Kta- 
K'1Na raised ‘Is. 27,000,000 by the public sale of official titles, 
During the Taiping rebellion the traffic in honorary tiles was 
promiscuous and wholesale, ‘The present Emperor has been 
somewhat fitful, now abolishing the whole traffic root and 
branch, now permitting it under cireumscribed conditions, for 
limited periods, in certain provinces only. By the latest 
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accounts, the people are at last getting thoronghly tired of it; 
the goose with the golden eggs has, in fact, been killed ; for 
the mistake has been recently made of postponing the promised 
promotion rights of each group of purchasers to the prior 
claims of subsequent expectants under a still more urgent 
pressure of circumstances, and the fish will no longer bite. 
OF late years burennx for the sale of Imperial titles have been 
established in Singapore, Penang, and other British colonies. 
It is not at all likely that such a course would be tolerated by 
the more jealous French, Spanish, and Dutch authorities in’ 
Saigon, the Phillippines, or Batavia; but in Cali and 
Australia several successful hanls in the shape of famine and 
war subscriptions have heen made of late years ; and, in fact, 
wherever the easy-going Anglo-Saxon race tolerates the 
Chinaman at all, there the needy Chinese governmentiis always 
on the look-out to make what money it can out of its nationals. 

During the last century, and until the war of 1842, the 
taxes on tea, fish, rushes, property transfers (now 8 °/, ad 
‘valorem in Canton), mines, ete., were insignificant, and the 
only other serions item was a kind of octroi or local production 
tax. In addition to the gross total of seven (or fourteen) 
mnillions sterling in money, there were about 200,000 tons of 
rice and millet, sent to Peking by canal, nearly all coming 
from the rice-produeing provinces along the Yang-tsze valley. 
‘The expenditure was in those days well within the receipts, 
so miuch so, that for many years the Emperors were able to 
put by a quarter of their total revenues in order to form a 
reserve fond available in case of war. In this way the Em- 
peror K‘tex-Lune spent Taels 200,000,000 upon his Tartar, 
‘Tibetan, and Burmese wars, and frequently remitted both land 
and ries taxes, besides, without in any way distressing the 
people. Of an expenditure of Taels 31,000,000, about eighteon 
millions then went to pay the Manchu Bannermen ; four 
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rillions to defray civil and military salaries in the provinces 5 
one million to the Household, Mongol Princes, and Public 
Departments; one million to tho redemption of involved 
Manchu estates, Absolutely nothing was returned in benefits 
to the people, unless under that head be counted four millions 
spent upon the Yellow River and two millions upon horse 
posts (both which items, however, concerned the interests of 
the Court more vitally than those of the people as a body), and. 
Taels 140,000 upon Educational Establishments. All this, it 
must be remembered, refors to the past, that is, to the period 
anterior to the advent of forcign traders in great numbers and 
force, To ascertain what is at the presont day the expenditure 
upon exch head is no easy matter, for all accounts in China 
seem to be so arranged as to present as mavy anfractuosities, 
callosities, and complications as possible, in clearing which 
obstructions the silver has, of course, all the more chance of 
halting piecemeal on the way to its nominal destination. 
‘Thus there are allowances on the seale for the melting-pot, 
for sweating, for wear and tear, for freight, for escort, for the 
“vice” of the Board officials who receive it, for local weights, 
stationery, cartage, haulage, porterage, ete. ete. Wherever 
any question comes in of turning copper cash into silver, ox 
tuels into dollars, or nice eerad, of coarse there is a  squoon 
‘Thon thoro are arrears to be dunned for, udvances to be male, 
Joans to other provinces, divertings to meot sudden or untore= 
seen demands, such as fiunines, wars, foreign loans, Imperial 
marriages, birthdays, funerals, ete, ete. omissions of taxa 
tion are very troublesome, for those who havo already paid 
their money never get it back, whilst those who receive pay- 
mont have an opportunity of juggling with the date of remis- 
sion, both when it begins and when it ends. All officials 
being tarred with the sume brush, whether they wish to be 
tarred or no, none can be over-severe with any other err 
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colleague, The system is too deep-rooted for any individual 
to tackle; Notwithstanding this universal corruption, accounts 
are kept in scrupulous good order, and fractions are often 
worked ont to the hundred-millionth part of a tael, the very 
cost of writing which down, even at the low rate of wages in 
China, is of itself, of course, a waste of public money, In 1886 
I came across the accounts of the “Grand Almoner of 
Peking,” who caloulated his fractions down to the ten- 
billionth part of a tael for each item, 

Besides these regular remittances to Peking, there are a 
number of fat posts in the provinces specially reserved for 
palace creatures, who are in turn expected to sharo their 
quarry with the Empress, the Emperor, and the Court. His- 
torically, most of these billets may trace their pedigree to 
eunuch ; but as this dynasty has stedfastly eschewed eunuch 
sorvices, except in the palaces, the incumbents are often the 
next lowest thing to eunuchs, to wit, Manchus of the “ bonds- 
man” class, bound to render service to either the Emperor or 
the princes. Chief among them is the “Hoppo” of Canton, 
who is always a Manchu of the said “bondsman” class, The 
“regulation sum ” which this official is bound to collect from 
the native custom-houses at Canton, Swatow, Hoihow and 
Pakhoi is about Ts. 157,000, and every year he goes through 
tho farce of claiming credit for having “by unusual zeal and 
industry” collected as much as ‘Tis. 200,000 or thereabouts. 
But it is well known that he pays at least that sum for his 
appointment, and that his only chance of keeping the post for 
threo years—the time usually granted for making his “pile” 
—is to vigorously ply the palace with presents. When I was 
in Canton in 1878, the Vicoroy Liv K‘oy-vt had to act 
several months for the Hoppo, who was obliged to go into 
mourning for a quarter : being himself indifferent to wealth, 
the Viceroy offered to the Emperor Ts. 150,000 in order to 
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establish at Whampoa a public school for foreign instruction, 
This sum only represented what the army of Customs leeches 
chose to give the viceroy for his own share during the 
quatier, ‘The Emperor, of course, took the money, but received 
the offer very coldly and at once “diverted it” from its 
intended uso to tho relief of a famine in tho north: the 
Viceroy received threo steps in rank, ie, nominal steps which 
can count as a set-off against slight punishments, A few 
months later the Hoppo arrested the son of a woll-known 
Hongkong merebant, who had aided us during the war, on a 
trumped-up charge, and the same Viceroy (who assisted the 
British Consul to defeat the Hoppo’s plan) told me himself 
that $100,000 was the “squeeze” which had originally been 
domanded from the mau’s father by the Hoppo. From what 
I could gather from members of tho Viceroy’s staff, atleast 
‘Tuels 1,000,000 a year in funs, silks, pearls and other presents 
hud to be sent to Peking at intervals (according to tho 
nature of the present) of a fortnight, a quarter, a half-year, 
anda year, But, of course, if any exact information touching 
the Hoppo’s gains wore allowed to leak out, the censors would 
get hold of it and the office would be in danger : meanwhile, 
in tho intorests of a pack of eunuchs and greedy Manchu serfs, 
foreign trade is permanently shackled by the harpies who are 
suffered to prey upon it, 

‘The “ Peking Gate,” with branch stations in the moun- 
tain passes Jonding from Tartary and at soveral of the larger 
villages outside the metropolis, is another fat Manchu preserve. 
In addition to the océvoi lovied at all the gates and stations by 
the Controllers, a customary present is expected from each 
provincial officer who visits Peking on official business. ‘The 
Hoppo is said to pay Tacls 80,000; Viceroys, from 
‘Taels 5,000 to Taels 10,000 ; and minor officials according to 
the quality of their posts. Occasionally a viceroy or governor 
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of reputation like ‘Tso ‘Tsuxa-r‘ane will resist, as Lord 
Patatersrox did (or is said to have done) when dunned for 
his Garter fees; but, as a rule, officers of all ranks find it 
pays them best to conform quietly to “local custom.” 

‘The “regulation” collection is about Taels 120,000 on 
the original assessment, with Taels 211,000 on the improved 
value. ‘Tho Controllers always embellish their report of having 
“succeeded in collecting more than the regulation sum” with 
a dismal story of how, “owing to the inroads of transit~ 
passes,” they have failed to make up the fall sum of improved 
value, Provious to the new opium rules of February 1887, 
under which both duty and Zikin were collected by the Foreign 
Customs at the port of entry upon foreign opium, a sum of 
‘Taels 10 a chest used to bo charged upon the drug at Peking 
under a regulation dating from 1859 : it was officially reported. 
by the Commissioner of Castoms that over 15,000 chests (sic) 
hhnd gone to Peking betwoen October 1887 and October 
1888,—a good quarter of the total import into China—so that, 
if that statement were true, 150,000 taels must have been 
collected annually on this alone; there must be some mistake; 
probably “chests” should be “pounds:” the Controllers 
seem to have reported it separately and to have sent the money 
to the Board of Revenue ; for some reason they never admit- 
ted having received more than Taels 9,000, including the tax 
on native opium : during the year ending October 1887, only 
Taols 4,515 were collected, together with Taels 170 for “ rice 
and allowances.” It is evident that as the total import into 
Tientsin that year was only about 1,500 chests, the native 
newspaper which reports these facts must have made some 
great mistake. Ever since 1849 the Controllers have had 
to send Tuels 8,000 a year to the Imperial Theatre, of which 
sum one quarter went to the Guards Office, but it is not clear 
from what fund this appropriation came. ‘The average annual 
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amount admitted to under ordinary heads is about 
Taels 180,000 or Taels 200,000. 

Another Manchu preserve is the Horse and Caitle Octroi 
of Poking, placed under the Right and Left “Wings” of the 
Army. All transfers of land to bannermen of all kinds, if 
bonght from other bannormen, are supposed to be registered 
hore, and to pay a foo or fine, The Controllers, like thoir 
colleagues of the Peking Gate, are liable to annual change, 
‘and must, therefore, make hay whilo the sun shines, ‘They 
have abundant opportunities of pilforing for, besides “ the 
exemption of war horses,” required by other provincial 
governors, they aro entrusted with the purchase of “ sacrificial 
pigs and sheep,” not to say “provender for the feeding of 
snerifcial beasts.” Besides all this, there aro allowances to 
the Board, to special clerks, for stationery, ete. ete, all 
of which forees the poor men in chargo to admit with sorrow 
that, instead of Thols 20,000 or more a-piooo, they have only 
succeeded in collecting Taels 15,000 to Taels 17,000. Very 
often the difforenco or deficit is ignored ; but sometimes tho 
Emperor sooms to be ina bad temper, and then ho orders tho 
Controllers to “make tho sum up out of their own pockots.” 
After squaring the eunuchs, each Controller (itis suid) makes 
about Taels 10,000 a year for himsolf with ordinary luck, 
So far as can be gathered from the occasional papors published, 
the Board manages to get rid of most of the Tasls 15,000 
received in providing for sacrifices, but the balance of 
‘Tacls 1,000 or Trels 2,000, which remains to the Hmporor 
after all gods are propitiated, is usually ordored to ‘go to the 
Battery.” 

‘The Sha-hu Customs is in one of the passes lending from 
Shan Si provinee to Peking. The Collector, who is always a 
Manchu, usually reports about Tuels 40,000 of receipts, of 
which sum more than half goes in “disbursements ;”” but of 
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Tate years the transit-pass rales have much reduced the yield, 
so far at least as the Russian tea trade is concerned : the chief 
exports to Mongolia are tobacco and drugs; the chief imports 
from Mongolia are beasts, wool, skins, timber, ete. ‘The last 
report, dated the spring of 1896, only submits a “balance” of 
‘under Taels 6,000, against Taels 16,000 ten years ago. The 
Emperor says: “Let it go to tho Buttery, it need not be 
given to the Controller.” ‘The accounts of this office are 
somewhat further confused by the fact that each Controllor 
hhas to “take over” ten months from his predecessor, and to 
add thereto two months of his own: this “ancient custom” 
doubiless facilitates further greasing of the palms and favours 
general obfuscation. About ten years ago a censor reported 
that the illegal exactions round Peking wore one hundred-fold 
greater than the reported collection. He said the Controllers 
never went to the office, for they were afraid of the clerks 
setting fire to it in order to conceal the accounts. Last year 
part of the Board of Revenue itself was mysteriously burnt 
down. 

Another Mancha is in charge of the Horse, Hide, and 
‘Tea Taxing stations at Kalgan, and at another pass to the 
East of it, called Tushi K'ou, at both of which places the 
writer of these lines had some trouble with the customs 
hharpies twenty years ago, [ver since 1850 theso stations 
have been under the Military Commandant of Tsitsihar, and 
tho total assessment is nominally fixed at aboat Taels 60,000. 
‘The tea-taxes collected in 1888 amounted to about Tals 35,000, 
and the horse taxes to a little over Tacls 10,000. Most of 
this sum goes to defraying the pay of the soldiery attached to 
a now brigade called the tsing-jui or “ veterans ;” the rest goes 
to various frontier salaries, stationery, expenses, ete. In the 
spring of this year (1896) the Emperor thus sums up the 
results of the 1895 collection : ‘The excess sum of Taels 2,468 
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must be paid in to the Imperial Buttory ; as to the Superin- 
dent’s prayer that he may be forgiven part of the ‘further 
sum of excess” which was expected from him, let the Board 
report.” It appears from a comparison of sevoral years’ 
reports that, according to precedent, the sum of Taels 15,000 
is about what is usually forfeited under this head. 

‘There is a custom-house at Kuku Hotun or Kwei-hwa 
Oh'éng,—the Tendue of Marco Polo, As the chief trade is 
in cattle (sinco the Russian tea business went to Kalgan) it 
may be assumed that tho collection doos not amount to more 
than Tacls 10,000 a year ; and I believe that most of it goes 
towards the support of tho Manchu garrison in the canton- 
ments a mile or two to the north-eust; but so far I have not 
been able to gain specific information. 

‘A custom-house at ‘lung Chou on tho ‘Tiontsin river, 
fifteen miles from Peking, colleots dues on grain and pulse. 

‘Tho Kia-yii Customs in Tartary (Lat, 40 Long, 98) was 
only established in 1885: this was one of the results of tho 
treaty under which the Russians surrondered Ili to China, 
So far, the speculation seems to have beon a complote failure. 

About fifteen years ago a new custom-house was estab- 
lished at San Sing, in the Kirin province of Manchuria, moro 
“with the object of keeping a suporvision over what passed 
“than in the hopes of obiaining a large revenue,” which, so 
far, has only amounted to a very few thousand iaels a yoar. 
‘Thoro appear to be soveral other stations in Manchuria, for in 
1888 the ‘Iron Pass” officials were stated by the viceroy to 
have embezzled Taols 20,000 during four years. ‘The whole 
collection for the province amounts to about Taels 250,000 a 
year, ‘The stations at Nang-an and Shwang-ch‘éng prodace 
‘about ‘nels 30,000 a year; they were established on the 
present footing in 1878. ‘Tho Tartar General is at this 
moment wrestling with Customs eorraption. 
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The Silk Controllers of Soochow, Hangehow, and Nan- 
king fornish annually to the Court about Taels 40,000, 
Taels 80,000 and Taels 60,000 worth of apparel, ribbons, and 
other gewgaws. Until a few years ago, Sz Ch‘wan had also 
to send silk goods, but this responsibility has been distributed 
cover the above three Controllers. ‘The money is found by the 
general treasury and the salt treasury forming part of the 
official establishment at each of those provincial capitals, and 
the unspent money, if any, is ordered to be sont to tho Peking 
Seraglio. The officers are always Manchus, and are appointed 
for one year, daring which period they make their fortunes, 
‘ie, with ordinary luck. But “extraordinary” demands come 
down from Peking when an Imperial decease or marriage 
takes place, and the Controller is liable to lose money if the 
death of a parent forces him to retire into mourning during 
his gérance. In 1883 the Board attempted to dock the 
“charges” of the Nanking Silk Commissioner by thirty por 
cont. But he pleaded that his colleague of Hangchow was 
allowed Tuels 1,000 a month for “expenses” in addition to 
his salary, and on this ground the Board consented to condone 
the overcharge. When the present Emperor was preparing 
for marriage, a special order for Taels 250,000 worth of 
“dragon and peacock robes” was sent down, and the various 
custom-houses were ordered to divide the cost between them. 

Abont thirteen years ago a new Peking demand was 
created, called ‘a fund for increasing Peking salaries.” ‘The 
idea was to feed and clothe with decency the army of needy 
censors, chancellors, expectants, and other touts attached to 
the public departments, without placing them under the neces 
sity of intriguing for a daily meal, ‘This iden seemed to 
receive the unqualified support of the provincial viceroys and 
governors, probably because most of them had relatives in 
the hungry category, and also because it was not for the idle 
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and rapacions Manchus that their contributions were required, 
but for needy mon of their own cloth. ‘The fund was fixed 
sub Tals 260,000 a year, and the authorities of nearly every 
province willingly offered to contribute each from Taels 5,000 
to 15,000, according to the wealth of the province, But the 
dispute with France rather threw these arrangements out of 
‘gear; and when the Admiralty Department was started a 
few years Inter, and heavy demands were made for both Const 
and Land Dofenee, the “Impecunious Fund” seomed to die 
a natural death, and I was inclined to beliove the Japanese 
war must have knocked it completely on the head ; but I seo 
it is still flourishing, ‘Tho outspoken Vicoroy Cutano Cunmi 
UNG, from tho vory first, thought it rather an undignified 
proceeding, and argued that, if, as it seemed, the Peking 
officials were deserving, the charge should be one officially 
placed upon the public revenues, 

Cortain provinces have to sond to Peking, in aldition to 
thoir Iand-tax, a quantity of grain in kind. ‘These provinces 
aro Chth Kinng ; tho throo Kinng ; parts of the two Hu; Ho 
Nan; and Shan Tung; or, if Bretschneider’s exeollent map 
be consulted, those low-lying parts of China whieh form the 
embouchures of the Yang-tso and Hoang-ho Rivers, and 
which clearly appear upon the map in question as the Plains 
of China, ‘Threo-tenths of the total have to be sent in tho 
‘winter to represent tho spring erop, and five-tenths in the sum 
mer of the following year to represont the autumn orop, the 
remaining twostenths being accounted for whon the account 
is closed. Since the Taiping rebellion the more westerly or 
inland provinoos of Kiang Si, Hast Hu Pob, North Hu Nan, 
and Ho Nan have commuted their grain-tax for a money 
payment, and fencing goos on almost every yoar with Peking 
as to whother matters should not revert to the old footing, the 
idea on each side being, of course, to turn all possible legul 
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technicalities to its own profit, Nearly five million peculs 
(a third of a million tons) used to be sent in the haleyon 
days of the Empire, of which the now commuting provinces 
furnished about one-fifth. In 1813 the quantity was about 
3,000,000 peculs, and it rose to 4,000,000 during the twenties. 
Tust before the rebellion it was still down for 3,500,000 pecals. 
‘The full amount, and no more, is sent in good years : in short 
years, the full amount less authorised deductions. The pro- 
vinees which do not commute now never send, in the best 
years, more than two million peouls. For the purposes of 
rice tribute, the provinces of Kiang Su and An Hwei are 
re-portioned into the older Kiang Pch and Kiag Nan 
divisions, and between them send something under a million 
peculs, most of which now goes by sea-going steamer. ‘The 
half-million peculs contributed by Cheh Kiang also goes by 
sea; but the Shan Tong grain (mostly millet) and also the 
Kiang Peh rice goes by canal, Until recent years a limited 
‘quantity of Ohh Kiang and Kiang Nan rice also went by 
canal, but this matter is still a bone of contention. In the 
spring of this year, the Nanking viceroy reported that 100,000 
peculs of Kiang Nan rico went by canal, and that of the sea 
consigament one-half was actually going by sea and one-half 
in money. Both the canal and the sea rice finds its way to 
the granaries at ‘I'ung-chou, a city about 15 miles from 
Peking, on the ‘fientsin river. Of course, there is an immense 
amount of corruption in connection with this tribute rice. 
One of the Commissioners of Weights has just been accused 
of cheating the Mongol bannermen out of their rice, ‘The 
officials naturally prefer to deal with native bontmen rather 
than with definite foreign froights. As the boatmen possess 
certain exemptions and trading facilities, and can pilfer as 
much rice as they like, of course it is their interest to talk 
about “rain to the boating population” when any change is 
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mooted. ‘The officials in charge of the granaries juggle with 
the rico, and every few years a great scandal oceurs ; old and 
decayed rice is paid out in the place of new rice, weights and 
measures are falsified, the Manchu soldiery are found to be 
selling their nominal rights for what they will fetch, and to 
be actually buying eatable rico in the market, and so on. 
Peking, in short, is like a filthy colony of rats, each official 
living in a hole of his own, and preying, when he can and 
where he can, upon the public storchouse. ‘This year a 
Peking official has made tho suggestion that the whole 
paraphernalia of tribute riee should be abolished, and that the 
whole Peking supply should depend upon the imports of com- 
poting merchants, He considers that eight million taels a year 
now squandered upon stations, granaties, canals, troops, oficial, 
and satellites, would thus bo saved to the Empire. At present, 
however, tho arrivals in the Tientsin river of innumerable 
rico junks every summer constitutes a most animated scene. 

It is difficult to ascertain how much money is paid by the 
commuting provinces in liew of rice, Kiang Si pays from 
‘Paes 750,000 to Taols 2,200,000, but has managed to amalga- 
‘mate this sum with its genoral reyenuo receipts in such a way 
that the money doos not go to Peking in a lump as used to do 
the grain, And notwithstanding this commutation, Kiang Si 
pays Obih Li province an occasional sum of money for 
‘making 434 cargo-boats on Kinng Si’s behalf, Hu Nan and 
Hu Peh have also to send cargo-bonts to Tientsin; 2,000 to 
2,500 are working in all. A few years ago, the following 
“extras” wero reported as having beon levied in addition to 
the commuted payments duo from Hu Peh province: 
(1) Principal and waste, Tnels 3,153; (2) Donkey labour, 
Tacls 1,005. ‘The province of Chih Li also occasionally supplies 
283 cargo-boats for Hu Nan and Hu Peh, but it dovs not 
‘appear at what intervals. A fow years back, an unusually 
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honest governor of Ho Nan reported that, notwithstanding 
the commutation of the rice tax, the “crews of the rice-boats” 
had been drawing Tacls 40,000 a year for “wages.” His 
predecessors and the clerk used to divide this sum between 
thom. A memorial from the Nanking viceroy sooms to 
indicate that the vice which goes to Peking by way of the 
Canal is not a real payment in kind, but that the Iand-owners 
pay their taxes in money, and that the rice is purchased in the 
public market at the towns near the mouth of the Canal, 

‘The total value of the grain which actually reaches Peking 
each year may be put down at something less than three 
million taels ; so that, adding silver, silks, presents, and grain 
together, it is uot likely that more than Tacls 12,000,000 
‘under any head ever goes in one year to the capital. This 
after all, in not a vory large sum. Probably the people, taken 
as a whole, pay more than twice that amount to the collectors, 
sometimes five or seven times more than their due, and the 
greater pari, of course, adheres to the fingers of the officials 
through whose hands it passes. Besides all this, the people 
taxed have to pay eight per cent “extra” for waste. 

‘At one time there were a largo number of vexatious 
purveyances of a petty kind; but the early emperors of 
the reigning dynasty, whether from good-nature or policy, 
abolished the greater part of them. Thus, Tsitsthar, Kirin, and 
Shingking have to supply spears, guns, pench-wood and 
eagles’ feathers; Kiang Nan has to send tribute of teak, cedar, 
and other valuable building woods once in three years ; the 
Nanking authorities find the money; Cheh Kiang sends 
scaffolding wood ; Obih Li, Shan Tung, and Ho Nan saltpotve 5 
Kirin sends birch-bark ; Manchuria sends live deer, ginseng 
and real harishorn; Ho Nan sends silk piece-goods, wax, 
tendons, cotton-cloth, sulphur; Tsitsihar, sables and frozen 
sturgeon; Ilia score or s0 of superior horses ; Tarbagatai, ditto; 
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‘Wenchow, bitter oranges and silk ; Kwang Si, pearls; Foochow, 
lichees; Kew Kiang, rogular supplies of porcelain from the 
imperial potteries of Kiang Si; Canton, pewter, wax and 
oranges; Sz Ch‘wan, yellow and white wax ; Kwei Chou, lead, 
sandal-wood, tea, hartall, cinnabar ; An Hwei sends lustrings, 
poncils, ete.; Yiin Nan, copper and tea ; Uliasutai (in Tartary), 
sable-skins and fresh jam ; Sa Oh‘wan, a sum for the purchase 
of wild ginseng (an article much coveted in tho seraglio); 
Hangchow and An Hwei, wild roots, used as a tonic; and 
always reported as being very difficult to procure; Shan Si, 
sulphur, writing paper, coarse paper, silk, fine iron, dried 
persimmons, and (until recently) fresh water-melons ; and so 
on, Of course, the authorities are at liberty to charge these 
sums in their official accounts, and they do, exorbitantly ; 
but Peking doos not mind that; Peking is well aware that 
every viceroy’s budget is “cooked,” and its sole oar is not 
to “lot go” too easily of anything authorised by custom. 
‘The Tartar General of Manchuria charges Tacls 200 per ounce 
for his wild ginseng. Sometimes, as for instance when it comes 
out that fruits brought from a distance run toa five-pound note 
per pound, the consorato gots hold of the story, and the 
Wmperot intervenes; as, for another instance, when it was 
discovered that the “cost” and “carriage” of Shan Si tribute 
reached Taels 400,000 a year, only Taels 100,000 being 
properly chargeable to the public account, On the other hand, 
if tho Emperor badly wants money, he issues a poromptory 
order in the most likely quarter, totally regardioss of 
tho question how the provincial budget is to be adjusted. 
‘Thus, in the year 1883, the Vicoroy at Nanking and the ‘Tartar 
Gonoral (in charge of the foreign customs) at Foochow were 
ordered by the Dowager-Hmpress “to send Taels 80,000 
apiece at once, from any source, for palace works.” ‘The 
Palace is, however, no worse than the auditing Board, for in 
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the year 1883 it was proved that, out of one single year's 
consignment of Yiin Nan copper, Taels 150,000 had been 
peculated by the Board officials, who were made to disgorge 
that sum. About twelve years ago one of the provincial 
governors advised that the auditors should be allowed one- 
tenth of one per cent. on the amounts audited, instead of being 
allowed to oxtort indefinite sums, What these indefinite 
sums are may be guessed from tho definite charges mentioned. 
‘Thus, on a remittance of Taels 40,000 sent to Peking by the 
Native Customs at Ningpo, there was a charge of ‘Taels 1,060 
for the Board’s food and Tacls 600 for “ difference in scales.” 
Only this year (1896) a serious fire destroyed a wing of 
tho Board of Revenue, the cost of rebuilding which 
(Tacls 200,000) is to bo half defrayed by the officials them- 
selves. Of course, archives were destroyed on a wholesale 
seale, and it was only with difficulty that the “foreign loan” 
documents, and those connected with the Japanese peace 
negotiations were saved. Most probably the disaster, 
officially reported to have mysteriously broken out in the 
paint and colour department (the head of which had, of course, 
disappeared)” was the work of incendiary peculators, afraid 
of the inconvenient cleaning energy of some new broom. An 
unusually honest member of the Peking cabinet, and also 
of the Chinese Foreign Office, achioved a great repute not 
very long ago, by “declining the presents which all viceroys, 
“ governors, treasurers and judges have to pay the cabinet 
“ officers when they leave for their posts in the provinces.” 
Annam, Corea, Nepaul, Loochoo, and Tibet used to send 
tribute in the shapo of tusks, scents, incense, paper, ete., but of 
late years all these states, with the exception of the last, have 
gradually disappeared from the Chinese grasp. Nepaul 
continues to send tribute, but that is because certain profitable 
trading facilities aro allowed: a word from England, and it 
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would stop. ‘The Mussulman prince of Hami brings tribnte 
of melons, grapes, apricot jam, eto. 

In Manchuria (Kin Chou) there are extonsive government 
horse-breeding grounds : the Inst report mentioned that there 
were 11,757 animals grazing there, ‘The Tushetu and Seinoin 
Mongols of Uliassutai also breed up imperial camels, which are 
officially inspected every three years; in 1887 there were over 
2,000 beasts there belonging to the Munchu government, There 
aro lesser establishments also in Kan Chon and Liang Chou of 
Kan Suh Province. They were reorganized in 1886, ahd each 
three animals are bound to” breed one other every three years. 
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would stop. The Mussulman prince of Hami hrings tribute 
of melons, grapes, apricot jam, etc. 

Tn Manchuria (Kin Chou) there are extensive government 
horse-breeding grounds: the last report mentioned that there 
‘were 11,757 animals grazing thore, ‘The Tushetu and Sainoin 
Mongols of Uliassutai also breed up imperial camels, which are 
officially inspected every throe years; in 1887 there were over 
2,000 beasts there belonging to the Manchu government. "There 
aro lessor establishments also in Kan Chou and Liang Chou of 
Kan Suh Province. ‘They wore reorganized in 1886, and each 
throe animals are “bound to” breed one other every throe years, 
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CHINESE REVENUE, 
By B. H, Panuer, Boy 
ee eee 


Parr I. 


Having now soon what goes to Poking in the way of 
money, rice, trinkets and luxuries, lot us take tho Chinese 
provinces alphabetically, and seo if, in the absence of public 
accounts, we can gather from stray published documents 
somo idea of tho way in which local finance is managed. 

‘An Hheei Provinee—Tho land-tax was reported in 1893 
as being Tuels 1,637,539, or Tacls 1,307,087 less exemptions. 
‘The Jand-tax used to be Taels 1,718,824, besides a heavy 
grain-tax, lumped with that of Kiang Su, The land-tax 
pays Tacls 30,000 a year for the support of the Amur armies 
and Taels 6,000 a month towards tho trained forces kept at 
Nanking. The general treasury pnys Tasls 10,000 a your 
towards Grand Canal repairs, but in 1896 only half was 
forthcoming. ‘The Board directs the Governor to send 
‘Taels 200,000 of land-tax, and Taels’ 100,000 likin, plus 
Taels 80,000 from the native Féng-yang Customs and 
‘aels 50,000 from the Wubu Customs (Tacls 40,000 native and 
Tacls 10,000 foreign) to the Peking Manchu fund. For the 
protection of the north-east frontier Taels 100,000 of land-tax 
and Taels 50,000 of lékin; from which last fund also Taels 40,000 
for frontier armies. ‘The Board directs on one occasion that 
‘Taels 20,000 of the Manchus’ money be diverted to the troops 
in Kan Suh province: otherwise, at intervals of six years, 
there appears to be no change. Tho “impecunious Peking 
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official” contribution of Taels 7,000 a year had gone on from 
1883 to 1893 without a break. In 1893 it was taken from 
a fond called grain-tax commutation, 

Wo may get some sort of a general idea of how the 
land-tax averages in other provinces by taking the specific 
case of An Hwei, ‘The goveinor has quite recently reported 
that there are 882,000 Iing (one King = 15 acres) of taxable 
Jand, and the population is stated in the Deconnial Customs 
Reports to be about 25,000,000. Roughly speaking, that 
would give one Bnglish acre to cach of 6,000,000 adults, 
who thus only pay, at tho outside, a shilling a year each in 
Jand-tax, But the Governor reports Taels 2,500,000 of arrears 
during the years 1885-92, besides Taels 2,000,000 unpaid 
in consequence of famines. ‘There are about 73,000 king, 
or over 1,000,000 acres, still lying waste in consequence of 
recent wars, pestilonces and famines. A considerable sum 
aceraes when rive is allowed to be exported from Wubu, 
the only “foreign” port of An Hwei, Sometimes rice cannot 
bo exported at all; at others duty is remitted on account 
of famines ; but the most recent arrangement is one mace 
(four pence) the 150 catties (200 Bnglish pounds), and at 
this rate Taols 100,000 a year may bo annually looked for. 
According to a reoont memorial, this collection falls under 
the Nanking head-offies, 

‘The dues on salt consumed in An Hwei are paid at the 
place of production, ie, at Yangchow in Kiang Su, but it is 
not clear how much of this (say annually Taels 500,000) is 
credited to An Hwei. Anyhow, she has to send Taels 20,000 
ont of this fund to the frontior defence exchequer. The 
Taels 70,000 a year of receipts officially admitted by tho 
Feng-yang Customs Comptroller (who is a Manchu, and an 
enormous squeezer) all goes to Peking officials, palace 
ginseng, ete, ‘This officer has alto to sond, as already 
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mentioned, Tacls 80,000 to the Peking Manchu fund. The 
total Foreign Customs revenue for 1895 at Wuhu was 
Taels 492,000: the native collection at the samo place, 
‘Tals 140,000. An Howei is one of the provinces where the 
cultivation of the poppy is now encouraged. Opium-shops 
have to pay a license of Taels 30 annually, and all opium has 
to pay duty and get a paper label to protect it, Informers 
receive 80°/, of the prize-money obtained, and the duty 
‘varies from Taels 20 to Taels 50 the chest (133 Ibs.), according 
to whether the opium is locally consumed, new, ripe, exported, 
‘or merely passing through from other provinces. Of late, 
I believe, it has been arranged to tax all native opium 
‘Tacls 60 the 183 lbs. English, or about 1s. 6d. a pound. 

Chéh Kiang Province.— Of Taels 2,000,000 urgently 
wanted for military pey during 1895, the Governor was 
ordered to send Tacls 460,000 from his provincial treasury. 
This is apart from the “extra pay” fond of 1889, towards 
which Cheh Kiang had to pay Tacls 200,000, besides 
‘Taels 20,000 a year originally “on behalf of Fuh Kien.” Ho 
also says that from 1890 until 1894 he had sont Taels 50,0000 
year for railway construction ; but adds that, at that latter 
Yate, work was stopped, and the money was diverted to 
military requirements: the sum is made up from land-tax, 
likin, and salt-taxes, For tho Peking Manchus Taels 100,000 
g0 from the likin fund, which also contributes Taels 80,000 
for north-east frontier defence. The total Manchu and 
Chinese military expenditure in the province itself, including 
complimentary guards, stationery, boatmen, ete. will be 
‘Taels $86,651 for the year 1896, of which sum Tacls 5,000 
fare provided by the rico commutation fund, and Tuels 89,000 
are provided for by the “reduction of armies fund,” whilst 
‘Taels 746,651 [sic] remain to be appropriated for by the 
Board, A few years eatlior it seems the Foreign Customs 
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hhad to pay Taels 100,000 of this. In 1886 either the salt- 
chest or the land-tax had to pay Taels 180,000 towards various 
northern armies, and ‘Taels 110,000 towards An Hwei pay- 
ments. For 1895 the Peking Manchus were allowed, from 
salt-taxes and salt likin, Taols 220,000—[in 1893 an extra 
Tuels 50,000 wore demanded}—this fund also contributed 
‘Taels 60,000 to military needs and Tuels 50,000 to the house- 
hold expenses, which last in 1895 required ‘Taels 20,000 extra, 
A “loan from the merchants” of Taels 108,200, afterwards 
incronsed to Taels 112,800, boating interest, had been made 
[no dates given, but spparently in connection with the 
Tapaneso war], and a complicated account is given of how it is 
boing paid off. It seems that, in addition to lands paying 
regular taxos, certain reclaimed allavial lands near the 
const pay rents, which for the city of Sino-shan alone amount 
to Taels 10,000 a year: if in arrear, tho owners are liable 
to pay land-tax, ‘Tho land-tax for 1803 prid Tuols 400,000 
to tho Peking Manchu fund. 1n 1896 tho Foreign Customs 
wore down for Tuels 221,000 for tho sumo, Four-tonths 
of the Ningpo Foreign Customs receipts for one quartor 
amounted in 1898 to Taols 138,455, of which Tacls 66,727 wont 
to the Admiralty, and Tuols 20,000 to “extra pay” at Peking : 
tho total extra pay due from 1889 annually has been 
‘Taols 200,000. ‘The Admiralty took over, a few years ago, the 
administration which used to bo called “northern sea 
defence,” and in 1893 Chéh Kiang had to contribute 
Trels 400,000 Likin to this fond; but for some mysterious 
reason it has only to sond cight-tenths, or Taels 820,000, and 
it comes from In 1890 the receipts at the provincial 
treasury and head likin office “under this account” amounted 
to Taels 1,808,900, of which Taels 320,000 went to sea defence, 
and ‘Taels 586,290 to arrears of provender allowances and 
arsenal work, leaving Taels 452,680 for the local Chinose 
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army and navy, the needs of which, however, amount to 
Taels 986,430. Old subsidies duo from Chéh Kiang to 
Yiin Nan amount to Taels 1,010,333, of which it was arranged 
that one-third should be paid: Taels 235,000 have so been 
paid from time to time, and in 1893 another Taels 10,000 
were sent under that head from the provincial treasury. 
Daring the year 1890 nearly Tuels 100,000 were spent upon 
the local steam navy. It appears that ever since missions 
to Europe began, one-and-a-half-tonths of the six-tenths 
Foreign Customs receipts have been set aside for envoys? 
expenses: under this head the second quarter of 1893 
produced Taels 15,639. Amongst the special contributions 
which Chth Kiang bas been called upon to make during the 
past ten years are: (? 1887) Tucls 190,000 towards the Yellow 
River repairs (from the increased likin on opium), and 
Taels 100,000 for the defence of Formosa: only a small part 
of this last was paid from the salt treasury. Tnoidentally, 
the Governor says the land-tax ought to bring Taels 2,100,000, 
but at present much land lies uncultivated, and the land-tax 
“barely suffices to make good the numerous deficits caused 
“by over-appropriations of other fands.” In 1887 the sult 
revenue had to send Taels 5,000 for the purchase of ginseng. 
Arms and gunboats cost the Chéh Kiang government 
Taels 98,110 during the year 1890: the salt and likin 
treasuries contributed three-fifths, and the provincial treasury 
two-fifths, In 1896 the salt treasury sent Tels 2,000 towards 
Canal repairs, and the general treasury ought to have sont 
Taels 10,000, but did not. Notwithstanding the Tuiping 
rebellion, most of the good lund ia Chéh Kiang is now under 
cultivation, thongh there still remain about 1,000,000 
English acres of poorer land oneo subject to land-tax, 
but which at present pays nono for want of cultivators. 
‘The consus of Cheh Kiang for many years past has been 
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slowly mounting from 11,000,000 to 12,000,000, which 
figure it mast now have reached: in 1842 the population 
was nearly 31,000,000, s0 that “decimation” is too mild a 
word for what this provineo suffered diring tho rebellion, 
It seoms that only the three northorn prefectures of Chéh 
Kiang pay grain-tax in kind in addition to land-tax. Daring 
tho past ten years this tax has been gradually increasing 
from 400,000 to 500,000 peculs: the southern profectares 
pay commutation, but up to the prosent ié las not boon found 
possible to ascertain what the rato is, ‘The Ningpo Nativo 
Customs perhaps produce Tuels 80,000, of which certainly 
Taels 40,000 go to the Peking Manchu fund, According 
to the latest accounts tho collector was Taels 17,846 short in 
his “oxtras,” and, “norording to procedent,” was ordered 
to pay up 809-thousandths of this sum himself. 

Remarkably littlo transpires about Ohih Li finance ; 
parlly, no doubt, becauso for many years Lt Huna-onana has 
mado his millions out of that province ; partly because a 
great part of it iy farmed out by Manchu ovorlords ; partly 
because Mongol and Manchu administration comes in in tho 
northern parts ; and partly bocanse the independent metropolis 
of Peking has its special rights. ‘The Viceroy It Huxo-onana 
reported in 1898 that the Iand-tax amounted to Tnels 2,882,258, 
cof which sum Taels 1,803,780 had to be remitted to Peking, 
and Taels 528,527 were retained for provincial uses : to these 
totals had to be added Tuels 231,863 and Taols 87,149 for 
“waste,” making a total of something over Tals 2,600,000, 
which is well over tho sum leviable in former prosperous 
reigns; in fact, in the year 1862 the land-tax for all provinces 
seems to have been fixed, for all years not the most abundant, 
at eight-tenths of the full original sum. In 1894 Lt Hoxa- 
CHANG added another Taols 100,000 to the estimated receipts. 
As to the lands in Chih Li Provineo held free of taxation by 
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Manchu bannermen, recent legislation tends to assimilate 
them to Chinese-owned land, paying land-tax, Transfers of 
land between bannermen used to be reported at the Wing 
Customs, whilst land purchased by bannermen from Chinese 
Ihad to be reported at the local magistracy and pay land-tax. 
‘Now, however, land sold by one bannerman to the other out- 
side of Peking is chargeable with land-tax, and the rate of 
both rents and land-tax is about 35 tael cents the English 
acro (ie. one shilling at present gold rates, or two shillings 
at tho rates of twenty years ago). The corodes due upon 
land complicate the question of ownership in Chih Lis and, 
besides this, there is the reclaiming of the imperial hunting 
grounds, so that we can do no more here than give general 
results, ‘The Viceroy Wana has just officially reported that 
tho sanctioned expenditure upon the vico-regal armios is 
‘Taels 807,000 a year. Tho salt administration of Chih Li is 
down for Taels 9,000 for the Amur armies, ‘The rents from 
banner lands had to contribute Taels 40,000 to the same 
intention, This year (1896) the Imperial Carriage Office has 
complained that the moneys due to it from Chih Li rents 
‘were not forthcoming, and the Viceroy has been peremptorily 
ordered to find Taels 20,000, “no matter whence,” in the first 
instance, 

‘The salt-taxes of Chih Li contribute Tacls 250,000 to the 
Peking Manchus : sometimes this is raised to ‘Taels 300,000. 
Another branch of the salt administration contributes 
‘Teels 196,010 to tho different public offices at Peking, 
including, for 1892, Taels 30,607 for tho Houschold. Tho 
finland customs add Tacls 40,000, and in one year the reed 
and fuel taxes aro down for Taels 30,000. ‘The whole of the 
‘Taels 300,000 due to Peking during ono of the recent years 
was spent in advance by the Viceroy Ix Huxe-oHaxe upon 
copper cash for Peking (labour, copper, lead, ete., Taels 270,000) 
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and railways (nels 80,000). Chih Li is in rather a euvious 
position relative to the inland grain-sending provinces of 
Kiang Si and Hu Kwang: 2,500 eargo-boats are required to 
take delivery of the grain, and the wood for the boats (if not 
the boats themselves) has to be paid for by those provineos. 
Since 1881 Ohih Li bas boon making boats on their behalf, 
but every five yeurs or so they have to supply now boats, and 
even Shan Tung ‘is supposed to send money to defray the 
expense of repairing them, A year or two ago 97 cargo- 
oats were destroyed by a tidal wave, and Chih Li has just 
reconstructed thom, at a cost of Taels 89,800, Hu Nan, 
Hu Poh and Kiang Si have to repay this sum between them. 

‘The land affuirs of Chih Li aro further complicated by 
tho Hunting Ground, reclaimed military lands, Mausolon 
Globes, West River Ropair Globes, Ducal Hstates and other 
privileged administrations. ‘The squatters of the Paosting 
Lakes havo also to bo separately dealt with. ‘The Mongol 
princes of Féng-ning charge rents or fines, and pay Jand-tax 
on lands cultivated by Chinese squatters. Daring the 1894-5 
famine Tacls 2,500,000 wore rnised from the sale of offco, bal 
in the Two Kwang Provinces, the rest in Hu Kwang, Min 
Cheb, Shen Si, Formosa and tho Yellow River Administra 
tion area, For some unexplained reason the Shan-hai Kwan 
Customs administration of Manchuria falls under the Viceroy 
of Chih Li, but the receipts, about Taels 190,000, seem to go 
to Manchuria, Foochow sonds Tuels 60,000 a year towards the 
support of 950 trained cavalry and foot at Jého, the Hunting 
Ground, ete. ‘The Huai armies appear to be supported 
chiefly by customs and likin remittances from Shanghai, 
Hankow and Chinkiang. From 1866 to 1888 ten provinces 
contributed to the support of tho lien-hsiang or trained troops. 
‘The Chefoo Customs sends from Tuols 20,000 to Taels 40,000 
a year to the Tiontsin Arsenal, Altogether, it is a difficult 
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matter to make Lead or iail of the Chih Li budgot, but no 
doubt things will become clearer as time goes on. 

Fuh Kien Province —The total native collection of likin 
and Customs combined for one half year in 1892 was 
‘Taels 651,301, or Tuels 274,770 less than the appropriations 
and expenditare daring the sume period, which amounted to 
‘Tis. 926,071. The taxes on salt, which have from time to 
time been raised and reduced, bring about Taels 400,000 
in fact, though in the Red Book they aro only stated at 
‘Tuels 85,000 and they are actually fixed at only something over 
Taels 130,000. According toa very yecent memorial from the 
Foochow Viceroy, the total taxes and likin levied on tea, before 
it pays export duty at the Foreign Castoms, amount to os 
nearly as possible two taels for 188 bs. or, say, six shillings 
the hundredweight. ‘The whole sugar taxes only amount to a 
few thousand taels, as most of the sugar comes down under 
transit-pass. ‘The taxation on native opium is officially 
reported at about ‘Tacls 10,000, I travelled throughout 
north Foh Kien in 1884, and found that the authorities had 
complete control of the tea, salt and opium commerce, which, 
jn s0 mountainous a country, must of necessity pass along the 
main roads. The land-tax of Fuh Kien used to be a little 
over a million tacls in the, old days, but I have not seen any 
statementof what it fetches now—probably about Taels 800,000, 
‘Phe inland tea-tax (Laels 2 per eatties 100) finds Taels 250,000 
for the Household and Peking Manchas. In 1896 the Amur 
authorities say that Tacls 30,000 a year were duo from the 
Fuh Kien salt-taxes, Over Tacls 400,000 had to bo sent 
annually up to 1892 for the support of various northern 
armies. At one time the proceeds of the sale of office were 
supposed to contribute about Taels 60,000 a year to the 
northern navies, Tater the Admiralty and the northern 
railways. Since the Japanese war, however, the Emperor 
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has impouncled tho discredited Admiralty appropriations for 
‘imperial building purposes,” aud no doubt the Foochow 
shave goes with th rest, ‘Tho six-tenth fand of the Foreign 
Castoms pays Taels 200,000 to the Peking Manchus (in ono 
yur ‘acls 20,000 of this diverted to Kan Sub), and the foreign 
dpium-taxes pay ‘nels 240,000 to the Admiralty, ‘Tho four- 
tenth Foreign Customs? fund pays Tels 24,000 a year promptly 
to the extra pay appropriation, A few years ago the Native 
Jastoms wore ordered to contribute Tuels 10,000 a year towards 
building a now paluco for the Kmpross, besides the usual 
‘Taels 100,000 for the Household. ‘Three-tenths of the tonnage- 
duos collected ut Amoy and Foochow upon foreign stoamers 
have had, ever since 1864, to be sent to the Foreign Office at 
Poking. At Foochow and Amoy both Foreign and Native 
Cstoins are under the goneral superintendence of the Tartar 
Gonoral at the former placo—a very exceptional arrangement. 

Fuh Kien sends nels 60,000 a year for the support of the 
Johor troops, but sineo tho Japanese war this has fullen into 
farrear, In 1896 Fuh Kien sont a sum of Tuels 10,000 to Ya 
Nan in aid of tho official copper industry, In response to a 
recent special call for money, in consequence of the Japanese 
‘war, tho Pub Kien Government reported. thut official salaries 
Innd been reduced 80 per cent. all round, efforts wore being 
made to disband a portion of the local army, and tho retail 
price of salt hud beon increased. But it was argued that 
there was no effeotive method of putting a Ukin upon native 
opium, It was also stated that the taxes on tea and sugar 
could not be reduced, For many years past the calls made 
by Peking upon Fal Kion have been much heavier than the 
prosineo ean meet, and nov, with the heavy appropriations 
required for the dock, dredgers and arsenal, it is difielt to 
seo what can be done, unless radical financial reforms be 
introduced. For 1896 Fuh Kion has been obliged to send a 
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fow thousand tacls to the Shun-t‘ien (Peking) prefecture “ in 
preparation for devastation” (pei Inwang), which probably 
refers to floods and famines. In 1896 the salt taotai con- 
tributed Tis. 3,000 towards Grand Canal repairs, but said 
there would be no funds available in 1897. 

‘Ho Nan Province Foreigners have hardly any concern 
with this province at all. For the year 1894 the land-tax 
‘was reported at Taels 2,282,261, nearly all of which had been 
actually paid up. In the three previous years it had been 
almost.as much, As the army accounts are sont with the land- 
tax accounts, it follows that the land-tax pays for local forces. 
Daring the early half of this century the land-tax was 
enormous, considerably over three million taels, in addition to 
fa rice-tax of some 12,000 tons. But for thirty-five years 
back this latter has beon commuted, and it evidently pays the 
‘governor best to leave it so, for he always reports his granaries 
as having fallen into disropair, and the Grand Canal (whieh 
is apparently good enough for other provinces) to be in a 
disgraceful condition. Part of this commuted sum is retnined 
for the troops and the judge's “expenses”; the rest goes to 
Peking. In 1893 Taels 50,000 had to be sent to the Admiralty- 
Railways Administration from a mysterious fund called the 
Reduced by Halves,” and Tacls 120,000 hind to be deducted 
from the land-tax properly belonging to the Peking Manchus 
for tho Kashgarian or Mancharian armies. ‘The total general 
likin receipts for the latter half of 1892 were ‘Tuels 32,018 ; 
opium likin Tacls 2,052 ; tea likin Tuels 918. To the extra pay 
appropriation (alias impecunious Peking officials) Taels 8,000 
1 year aro sent, half from likin and half query from what 
fond, Of the Tacls 200,000 appropriated to the Peking 
Manchus, Tacls 120,000 were diverted in 1891-1893 to the 
northern army under Generals Sung and K‘ing. There is 
also a sum of Taels 270,000 for some army in Shan Tung: no 
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fand mentioned. In 1895 Shan Tung was ordered to pay all 
but Taels 72,000 of this ; but for 1896 Ho Nan has to send 
‘Tacls 270,000, plus ‘1s 610,000 for the Kan Suh armies. A 
few years ago an appealed murder caso was taken to Peking, 
which shows how mercilessly the raseally mandarins in Ho Nan 
tyrannise over the people, It eame out in this ease that the 
commuted land-tax was, in theory, 25 copper cash (say a penny) 
a pint, but that by “calculating” two pints as eight, and then 
lovying the full eight on each of four brothers who had sub= 
divided the lund, a tax of two pints of rice was run up to over 
one taol (at that dato six shillings) : it also transpired that in 
tho Loh-yang township Taels 1,000 of nominal commutation 
‘wore really charged as Tels 10,009. Moreover, the eoreées 
system is rumpant, though the people ate not allowed to 
perform them: money commutation at ten times tho labour 
valuo is extorted, 

OF miscellaneous facts concorning Ho Nan, we may slate 
that the rovente has been officially declared to be derived 
“chiefly from land-tus and grain-tribute” (commuted sinco 
1862), It also seems that a cortnin quantity of cloth, wax, 
tendons or sinews and silk have to be sent to the Lmperial 
Household, ‘Tho sixteen districts served by the Chih Li salt, 
tulministration produce ‘Tuels 80,000 of ealt revenue, but Shin 
‘Tung, Shan Si and the Hwai region also sond supplios. 
Some years ago An Huei was in debt Taels 59,000 and Cheb 
Kiung 182,500 on account of Yellow River repairs, and both 
‘made small payments on aecount in 1893, Ho Nan has for 
ars been in debt on account of her contributions to 
Manchurian armies (Béng-tien): Taels 10,000 has jast been 
screwed out of her land-tax for 1884! According to latest 
reports she is tr nd her account in a now sories of 
tases upon Shan Si coal, iron and wine, but so far only the 
coal-tax has pail collection expenses, 
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Hu Nan Province.—The land-tax used to be about 
‘Taels 900,000, and tho grain-tax 6,000 tons. In 1886 the 
Jand-tax was officially reported at over Taels 1,200,000, nearly 
all in: in 1892, Tuels 1,136,151, and debts due for the years 
1888-91. In 1893, and again in 1894, Tacls 160,000 had to 
bo sent to the army in Kan Sah, apparently from the local 
duties on fuel and grain. Ever since 1879 Hu Nan has had 
to send Taels 4,000 a month in aid of the Kwei Chow armies, « 
and up to 1892 she had sent Taels 392,453 on this account. 
In 1890 an annual contribution of Taels 50,000 for railways 
was appropriated, partly from likin, partly from the grain 
and general treasuries, and partly it seems from the grain 
and fuel fond. Besides Taels 300,000 for the Peking 
Manchus, Hn Nan contributes Taels 110,000 a year out of her 
commuted rice-tax fands to two other frontior or northern 
armies. Her contribution to the Household is fitfal. A few 
‘years ago sme censors brought home the fuct that Tacls 35,000 
a year in Lriles were given by the salt syndicate to the 
governor and treasures; but the commissioners sent to 
examine into the matter easily discovered that “previous 
viceroys” had sanctioned the * fees,” which, moreover, were 
applied to “public uses.” For some years Hu Nan supported 
8,000 braves by imposing a tax of a few pence per cwt. on 
salt coming from the Kwang ‘Tung province, but this seems 
to have been abolished now. 

‘There is a general rule now that shortages in land-tax 
are to be reported and tabulated every three years, for 
comparison with the previous three years, For 1880-87 the 
‘Hu Nan sums owing were exensed or remitted ; from 1888 to 
1894 Taels 188,600 were owing. {t appears that sinee 1886 
there have been military economies effected on the abolition 
of three land and one naval camps” and of 5U‘/, of the 
coolie Inbour allotted to the armies ; also on army oil and 
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candle exponditore. ‘This sum saved goes to Peking, and 
seems to amount in all to Tals 120,000 a year. A certain 
portion of the commuted rice-tax, representing 80,000 owt. 
of grain, has, since 1894, been sent in money to Peking : it 
amounts to Taels 72,300 ; and in 1896 this was all devoted to 
Chih Li famine relief, for which purpose it is in future to be 
reserved. As to the salt revenno, Chth Kiung, Sz Ch‘wan, 
and Canton all stragglo to deprive the Hwai syndicate of its 
ancient prior rights. From these combined sources Hu Nan 
seems to extract a total salt revenue of Tacls 300,000, The 
Anchwa district ten Uikin, ab Tacls 1.2.5, the owt., produces 
‘Taels 60,000, and the same amount is again levied at Hankow. 
It has rocently been proposed to largely increase this likin, 
but the authorities plend that such a course would ruin the 
trade, 

Zu Peh Provinee—Tho land-tax, which used to be 
slightly undor Taols 1,200,000, is still usually reported at a 
trifle under that sum. In 1887 it came out that “ groat 
owners” wore charged 4,200 cash and ‘small owners” 3,800 
eash for each government tael (bout four times the real 
value). Bor some years back the Peking Manchus have shad 
‘Tuels 450,000 a year npproprinted to them from this fund. 
‘A puragraph in the native newspapers recently stated that the 
gross likin receipts were now well over Tuels 2,000,000. 
‘Thre arw over 100 taxing-stations in the provinee, but 
the accounts aro so hopelessly involved that it is useless 
to try and arrive at avy detailed conclusions. About 
12 years ago a censor oficially accused the Viesroy Lr 
Hav-cnane (brother of Huxa-ouane) of receiving Tuels 750 
a day in order to wink at certain poculations connected 
with the wood-tex at Hankow, which, reported at 
‘Tuels 80,000, actually brought in Tacls 1,000,000. year, Lt 
Haw-cuana admitted a “special balaneo” of Tacls 18,000, 
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and was ordered to hand it over to the public. The rice-tax 
used to be about 6,000 tons, and the commutation seems to 
be fixed at tho low rate of Taels 40,000. The salt-taxes 
contribute Taels 60,000 a year to the “strengthening fund,” 
which seems to mean certain Peking brigades. This year 
(1896) Taels 380,000 were summarily called for in support of 
the Kan Sub army dealing with the Mahometan rebellion, 
and, s0 fur, have been forthcoming from the general and salt 
likin, Taels 20,000 a year go from some unspecified fund to 
the impecunions Peking officals, but alf that sum has in some 
years beon diverted to Yin Nan for Peking copper-purchasing 
purposes. Fifteen-hundredths of tho six-tonth fund of Foreign 
Customs receipts at Hankow and Ichang are appropriated to 
the support of diplomatic missions abroad. ‘The north-eastern 
defence takes Taels 80,000 a year from tho likin fund ; the 
Peking Manchus, Taels 150,090 from the Hankow Foreign 
Castoms: in 1883 the six-tenth fund contributed Taels 100,000 
to the north-eastern defence. In that year also the four-tenth 
fand seems to havo sot aside Taels 16,000 “originally 
intended to assist Foochow in paying her sums due to Peking” 
for the impecunious official fand. The wood and bamboo 
tax at the important town of Fan Ch‘éng, on the Han River, 
is fixed at about Taels 150,000 a year. ‘The likin levied on 
const salt for Hu Poh amounts to over Tuels 200,000, and on 
that passing through for Hu Nan over Tacls 100,000. The 
Foreign Customs receipts at Hankow did rogularly, until quite 
recently, send Taels 50,000 a year to Tientsin for the support 
of Lt Huve-cuano’s armies. Taels 60,000 have to be sont 
annually from the Foreign Customs opium receipts of Hankow 
and Ichang to the Admiralty, plus one per cont. for “rico 
money,” chargeable in the accounts. ‘The Foreign Customs 
receipts also contribute Taels 150,000 to the Manchn and 
Chinese armies of the Hu Peh Provinee, and Taels 120,000 
to the defence funds of Poking. 
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As to general remarks, it appears that Taels 30,432 go 
with tho Iand-tax as “extra charges” to Peking: there aro 
also mysterious levies for “asses and shallow boats” —probably 
for earrying the grain to the official granaries. Sz Ch'wan 
and the Howai syndicate supply salt, and a revenue of two 
million tacls is extractod therefrom, besides ‘Tucls 15,000 
from a local salt-producing place north-west of Hankow. 
‘The geuin-tax used to bo 6,000 tons, but recent guzottes make 
it nearer 8,000, besides “extras”: the commutation rate seems 
to be 6,500 cash the ewt,, and the total receipts on the g 
aweount about Tuels 420,000, ‘Taxes on roeds, houses, codars, 
texetroes, rhubarb, ete. seem to produce Tals 22,000. ‘Then 
thoro aro boatadues at the provincial metropolis, which bring 
in Tuels 45,000. ‘The teustaxos collected in 1806 at Yang 
lou-tung were very good, but it does not appear how much 
‘Hu Peh spends large sums on “arms”: the 14th purchase, in 
1881, cost hor nearly three million taels. Recently a special 
house-tax levied (only for once) at three great centres pro 
duced Taels 130,000, Native opium produced Tusls 472,000 
in 1895, OF course, in this, as in other provinces, there are 
pawn-shops, distilleries, fisheries, ete, ete which contribute 
to the revenuo, but in this paper wo are only stating what wo 
can actually find out, by way of making a beginning and « 
preliminary foundation upon which xbler mon ean work. 

Kan Suh is not a paying provinee: on the contrary, i 
absorbs hugo sums of money. ‘The troops “on this side of 
tho Wall” after various changes and deductions, require 
about Tuels 1,000,000, but it seoms the other provinees have 
still to send ‘Tuols 1,400,000, and that the balance is 
“immovably kept in the treasury.” The litin ‘inside the 
Wall” for 1885 amonnted to about Taels 350,000, most of 
which goes into the provineial treasury. Ever since 1800 
the likin on native opium hus been kept in a soparate account 
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from the ordinary likin, and held subject to appropriation. 
At the rato of Tacls 16.6 the 133 pounds it barely amounted 
to Taels 20,000 in 1892, In that year the “new pay,” or 
pay for the armies of Turkestan, was fixed at Tnels 2,608,000, 
ithaving in 1889 beon Tacls 4,800,000 a year, and all the 
provinees had been punctual im forwarding their shares. In 
1895 the Governor of Ho Nan was down for a balance of 
‘Taels 300,000, and unsuccessfully tried to wriggle out of it. 
His share for 1896 is Taels 610,000, Shan Tung had sent 
‘Taels 400,000, and Sz Ch'wan Tuels 128,000, For some 
time there have been taxing-stations at Hami and Kuchéng, 
bringing in jointly about Taels 20,000 a year: others have 
recently been established at Turfan aud Snui-lai. It is 
proposed now to establish a proper tariff, as seven years have 
elapsed. since the treaty was made providing for temporary 
free trade for Russians in Kashgaria and Dzungaria. The 
Andijans aud Chinese Cossacks, however, take advantage of 
Russian protection to make things more difficult farther 
west. Tho Russian trade with Kashgar was estimated a fow 
years ago to be worth annually some els 1,200,000 a year 5 
that with Aksu Tacls 200,000, ‘The recent Mussulman 
rebellion had already during 1895 called for an extra 
appropriation of ‘Taels 1,200,000, and the viceroy in 1896 
estimated the monthly expenditure at over Tacls 300,000, to meet 
which he had again requested a special additional appropria- 
tion of Tacls $00,000. For 1893 the land-tax of Kan Suh 
was officially reported at Tuels 285,550, of which Taels 80,000 
‘bad boon exempted. This, however, only represonted the 
“first. erop.” But, as the total land-tax was, until recent 
changes, only fixed at Taels 280,652, it is probable that in 
s0 bleak a couniry the “second crop” produces very litle, 
About Tucls 130,000 is sent to Peking, Taels 70,000 kept 
for posts and local uses, and Taels 70,000 “booked for future 
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annual appropriations.” Some years back the rebuilding 
cof public offices in various towns cost Tacls 70,000. ‘The 
“New orvitory” of Kashgaria and Dzangaria seoms to be 
proity rich, for in 1889 the authorities reported a collection 
fof nearly Tals 60,000 in land-tax ; 15,000 tons of grain 
(with a stook of 30,000 tons), and 10,000 tons of grass. 

Some iden may be obtained of the condition of things in 
Turkestan from the following docaments, In 1884 an 
estimate of expenditure was made out as follows 
and outside the Wall, acl 7,930,000 
‘Taels 10,000 ; 8.—Ning-hin, Taels 100,000 ; 
and Chwang-lang, Taels 84,000 ; 5.—The three armies under 
Generals Kry, Juva, and Kno, Taels 2,740,000 ; 6-—Barkul, 
‘Tuels 400,000; 7.—Tarbagatai, Taels 830,000 ; 8.—Urumtsi, 
Tuels 96,000. This estimato, with 8¢/, added in interealary 
yoars; involved an expenditure of about twelve million tnels ; 
and this total was exclusive of the Ho Nan troops then under 
General Oana Yao, which were prid by Ho Nan. Another 
statement made out that ton million taels a year for thirty 
years had been spent in pacifying the western parts, and 
‘hat, in 1882, oight million and a-half of taels hed actually 
been reoeived. ‘The total population for Dzungaria and 
Kashgarin in 1887-8 was only estimated at one million and 
‘a qnarter, but two million English acres wore either taxed 
or in a condition to be taxed, Of course the above is now 
all obsolete, ‘Tho estimates for 1892 and 1894 do not diffor 
very much. They were as follow: 1.—Aksu and Barkul, 
‘Taels 1,560,000, to which add for arms, Taels 100,000; 
2.—Kuchtng, Tnels 205,000 to Tacls 215,000, two-thinds 
being for civil uses 5 8.—Ili, Tacls 300,000 ; 4.—Tarbagatai, 
‘Taels 158,000 to Tals 191,000 ; 5.—Debts, Tacls 200,000, 
Total, about Taels 2,500,000. At the beginning of 1887 
there were 64 “camps,” and threo parks of artillery, 
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numbering 19,883 fighting-men, 8,219 coolies, and 100 petty 
officers: these were distributed over the New Territory and 
Urumtsi. A year or two later, there were 4,000 men at 
Uli; 2,000 at Tarbagatai (both lots under the Governor at 
Kashgar); 1,000 Manchu troops at Urumtsi, Knchtng and 
Barkul, these last costing ‘ls. 66,000 plus 16,000 owt. of 
grain and 2,048 of provender. At Kobdo there are military 
colonies. The Customs established for the Russian trade 
at Kin-yii Pass is a complete failure, and costs, in Hankow 
Customs subsidies, Tls. 9,000 a year, against receipts next 
tonil. As late as 1895, Taels 4,800,000 were appropriated 
to tho Kan Suh troops, and this sam was actually sent in 
full by the provinces. Most of the rich provinces contribute 
to the Kan Suh drain, Sz Ch'wan nearly ‘is. 1,000,000 a 
year, and Ho Nan over Tis, 500,000. ‘There is a ten 
‘monopoly in Kan Suh (based on the Hwai salt rules) which 
produces Tis. 63,000 n year. ‘There is a good deal of 
native opium grown, but 22 districts were exempted from the 
growing-tax last year on account of the Mussulman rebellion, 
‘The financial agcounts for this last rebellion are not yet in. 
Kiang Si Province.—The lnni-tax used to figure officially 
ag Taels 1,878,682, with a grain-tax in kind of 50,000 tons. 
‘Tho governor recently reported that in recent years the Iand- 
tax is never more than Taels 1,300,000, whilst in 1891 he 
estimated the commuted grain-tax at Taels 640,000. Only 
this year (1896) the likin was calenluted at Tacls 1,000,000 + 
this sum corresponds fairly with the actual collection for the 
latter half of 1892, which amounted to about Taels 460,000, 
including local opium, and a petty export grain-tax at the 
mouth of the Poyang Inke. ‘The local opium fetches under 
‘Taels 9,000 a year, and is strictly reserved to the Admiralty. 





‘Tho Native Customs at Kewkiang used to bring in half-a-’ 


million a year, but now it reports about Taels 400,000. ‘The 
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inland Native Customs brings in under Tels 50,000. Pre- 
vious to steamers coming up it used to produce Taels 90,000. 
A large revenue must also be derived from the 60,000 tons 
of sea-sult which Kiang Si takes from the Hwai Salt Ad- 
ministration. ‘The nominal taxation on salt is very low, 
only ‘Taels 5,000 a year, probably in order to prevent Canton 
smugglod salt from competing with tho Hwai ; but it is quite 
cortain that the authorities do not content themselves with so 
paltry a sum ns that; still, it is noteworthy that Kiang Si 
pays no appropriations ont of her salt revenue, Her annual 
linbilitios are Trels 850,000 (with Tuels 40,000 occasionally 
aulded) from the Iand-tax, eels 100,000 from thin and 
‘Taels 80,000 from inland enstoms to the Peking Manchus; 
about Taels 200,000 to tho Admiralty, and ‘Tnels 860,000 
to Kan Suh, The last-named comes from Innd, grain and 
likin taxos. ‘The Admiralty appropriation is nominally 
‘Taels 800,000, of which in any easo only eight-tenths neod 
bo sent, but only twice since 1886 have even the full 
‘Tuols 240,000 been despatched, Why ,{, of 800, and not 
240 outright, should be specified is one of the numerous 
obscurities in Chinese finance, For some years Kiang Si has 
boon supposed to sond ‘Tuels 50,000 a year to Joochow, but 
so far she has only managed Taels 15,000 in four years: 
{governors seem to know instinctively when business is really 
intended and when other provinces are simply extorting, 
‘The north-east frontier takes Taels 50,000 of land-tax, and 
Taels 80,000 likin: this has been paid regularly ever since 
1880. Besides this there is an annual sam of Taels 240,000 
(from land-tas, commuted grain-tax and likin) for frontier 
defence, explained to he supplementary to the Peking Mancha 
‘vote, and once what used to be sent to Kan Suh. In 1883 
Uliasutai and Kobdo (in Tartary) were authorised to draw 
on Kinng Si for Tals 20,000, and it took just ten years 
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to extract it, In the same way the “government hunters” 
of Manchuria have been ten years in extracting a like sum, 
Over Taels 60,000 a year of “light remittances ” (i.e. money) 
aro sent annually to Peking in addition to the commuted 
grain-tex. Ever since 1806 ten provinces have had to con- 
tribute to the support of Lx Huxe-ouane’s troops: Kiang Si's 
share is Taels 60,000, but she is Taels 100,000 in arrear. 
‘Thon there are Taels 40,000 year to the “central support” 
fand, which seems to mean Peking troops: this also is in 
arrear. In 1887 the Grain Intendant was summarily called 
‘on to assist Shan Tang with Taels 40,000 for river repairs, 
and he was reminded that, as money ad been substituted for 
grain since about 1858, it followed that much of his work 
must be obsolete. For some years past Kiang Si bas declared. 
herself bankrupt on account of the land-tax failing, Her 
own troops cost Taels 225,000 a year, and for 1892 a sum of 
‘Tuels 100,000 had to be contributed by the Foreign Customs ; 
even then, a shoriage of Taels 5,000 had to be maide up from 
the land-transfer tax fund. Consequent upon the extra 
demands upon her caused by the Japanese war, she had to 
contract a loan of Taels 318,000 at interest a year or two ago, 
‘Tacls 289,000 of which went to Peking for purchases of 
arms, and Taels 80,000 of which were locally spent. The 
Taels 239,000 are to be gradually repaid from the lékin and 
foreign opium funds which would otherwise go to Peking : 
meanwhile it is as much as Kiang Si can do to pay the 
interest. To meet all these difficulties, the ten-tax has been 
increased by 20 per cent.; pawn-shops have subscribed 
Taels 25,000, and native opiun-shops Taels 11,000: an 
extra tax on sugar has produced about Taels 4,000, and, from 
Ast January 1896, 20 per cent. has Leen added to the octroi 
on native wine and tobacco, ‘To make matters worse, there 
hhas been a lack of rain, and in order to purchase grain for 
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rolief, and seed, all house-rents in the province are to be taxed 
20 por cent. from May 1896, the landlord and occupier dividing, 
but the occupier having to pay in thefirstinstance. Occasionally 
Kiang Si is called upon for something extras for instance, 
{in 1886, at the instance of the Emperor’s father, she sent up a 
consignment of 50,000 strings of cash, it is not stated from 
what fund : the eash were wanted to “improve the circulation.” 

Kiang Su Provinee.—The land-tax used to be 
‘Taels 8,116,826 and the grain-tax (together with An Hwei) 
90,000 tons. ‘The land-tax is colleoted in two divisions, those of 
Nanking (Tuels 875,000) and Soochow (Taols 750,000) making 
together something over Tuols 1,100,000, which sum has not 
varied much for many years, Probubly this great falling off 
from tho old figure is due to the T'aipting rebellion. Kor 
1893 tho grain-tax was reported at about 50,000 tons, soven= 
cighths of which wont by sen (junk and steamer) and one- 
eighth by canal ; but one-half of this latter was diverted to 
Chih Li for famine relief. ‘The native opium taxing-station 
fat Sii-chou, in the north, fetches from ‘Tuels 200,000 to 
Tuels 250,000 a year, and a groat portion of its collection 
{goes to tho Admiralty. ‘Tho likin collectorates aro, like the 
land-tax, divided betweon the two treasurers of Nanking aud 
Soochow, but their annual reports do not embody datailed 
statomonts of the amounis collected, nino-tenths of which go 
to the Admiralty. Nanking sooms to raise about: half-a- 
aillion : in fact, for the first half of 1896 it was Tuels 804,000, 
including the grain-tax collected at Wubn, which is in 
An Hwei Province. ‘Tho Salt Industry of the Hwai flats, 
reorganized a fow years ago by Tsive Kwou-ras, and 
managed by the viceroy at Nanking, producss a government 
revenue of about Taels 3,000,000 a year, most of which sum 
goes to maintain the vieeroy’s troops at Nanking and the 
‘governor's troops at Ganking. ‘The “Southern Hwai” 
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section ton years ago produced about Taels 1,215,000 a year: 
in the absence of any specific record touching the Northern 
Hai we must assume that it aecounts for the balance. 

Kiang Su’s appropriations are not very heavy, consider- 
ing the wealth of the province. ‘The Peking Mancbus take 
‘Taels 150,000 of the land-tas, Taels 250,000 of the salt 
revenue, from Taels 150,000 to 350,000 of the Foreign 
Customs revenue, Tacls 100,000 likin, and Trels 30,000 
Native Customs. ‘The Foreign Customs also pays Taels 50,000 
to the Household ; but for many years half this sum has gone 
to the Board in repayment of advances. In addition to these 
50,000 there are also Tacls 30,000 of “ordinary yeur expenses 
of the Household,” which also come from the Shanghai 
Foreign Customs. Since 1866 the General and Customs 
treasuries betwoen them have bad to find Taels 60,000 a year 
towards the “strengthening” fund. In 1893 and 1894 exch 
‘Taels 40,000 and Taels 50,000 of the Peking Manchus’ money 
were diverted to pay off part of a debt of Tacls 490,617 
incurred at Shanghai in order to purchase 2,000 tons of 
copper for the Peking mints. ‘The receipts from opium duty 
and likin at Shanghai and Chinkiang are pretty heavy. At 
Shanghai, for the first quarter of 1894, th 
to Tacls 326,352, on dikin alone, but the appropr 
repayments due exceeded those receipts by 72,605. The 
Ubinkiang receipts for daty and likin for tho first quarter 
of 1898 were Taels 83,787, all which was held to meet Board 
appropriations. There is a Ukin on grain at Nanking, but 
the estimated receipts have not yet buen published. Iu 1896 
each of tho treasurers at Nanking and Soochow had to 
send Taels 10,000 towards Grand Canal repairs, to which 
‘Taels 90,000 a year are appropriated under the Transport 
Viceroy. The Two Hwai salt treasury also sent Taels 10,000. 
‘The Hwai-an and Yangchow Native Customs are supposed to 
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produce about Taels 100,000 between them, but of course 
peculation reigns supreme, and all figures are fictitious. 
Thore is also a Native Custom-house at Shanghai: at ono 
time it was down for Tuels 120,000 1 year on toa alone, but 
for 1893-4 the total collection, including China Morchants? 
S.8. Company trade, jank exemptions, ete. only amounted 
to Tals 60,000, Nanking raises ‘Thels 6,000 on its opium= 
shops, and no doubt Soochow anil other largo towns do the 
sume, ‘There is also a rosh-tox administration under the 
Yangehow taotai, ‘The “River Vicoroy ” hs his own taxing 
stations at Yoan-kung Péu and other places. ‘The troasury 
of the Shanghai taotai is now as important as those at 
tho two capitals, for the recently negociated loans, foreign 
missions abroad, ote., ote, all come under its kon, ‘To 
thoronghly understand tho working of the Hwai salt system 
would require almost a lifetime: thor aro whoels within 
wheels, and dodgos within dodges. Most of the “big men” 
in China have a finger in the pie, 

‘Tho wretched provines of Kwang Si is vory little heard 
of. The land-tax used to be Taels 416,809, and probably is 
not far from that now, nominally, but extensive remissions 
wore mado in 1893 on the ground that tho provineo bad not 
yet recovered from the effects of rebellion, and that there 
hind beon senrcity besides, A great portion of the land-tax 
in this provinco is collected Ly mative or aboriginal chiefs, 
Heavy squeezes used to be, and probably still are, made out 
of the cassia trade, The Customs at Wa Chon (which has 
recently distinguished itself by annoying a British transite 
pass pioneer) was charged a few years ayo with the erime of 
making private squeezes to the tune of Trels 850,000 a year. 
This led to enquiry, and between Taels 20,000 and 20,000 
fa year wore found to go in presents to the high provincial 
authorities, called “yamén expenses.” It was ostimated 
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that Taels 170,000 or ‘Tacls 200,000 in irregular charges 
were annually paid, under one head or the other, to this 
office by the trade, In 1884 the Viceroy Canc Cura-ruxa 
instituted reforms, which led to a saving of Tacls 225,000, 
leaving Taels 200,000 to be collected under the new system. 
Kwang Si does not send any money to Peking. In 1887 
Hu Peh Province was ordered to send Taels 120,000 a year 
for the support of Kwang Si armies, but after a short time 
‘Taels 70,000 a yonr, saved from sums due to Lt Huxa-cuano’s 
‘Tiontsin armies from Hu Peb, were diverted to Kwang Si, 
and have beon sent ever sineo pretty rogularly, besides 
‘Tacls 20,000 as a special fund for the purchase of gans. All 
this is in connection with the French occupation of Tonquin. 
‘Kwang Si scoms to raiso abont Taels 75,000 from the salt 
coming to her from Kwang Tung; but her attempt to supply 
Kwei Chou Province with’ this salt, to the injury of the 
Sz Chwan salt intorest, led to epistolary reeriminations some 
‘ton years ago, and the Sz Oh‘wan Viceroy got the best of the 
encounter, Hu Nanought to send Taols 10,000 a month to 
‘Kwang Si, but from 1884 to 1896 she only sent Taels 460,000 
in all: during the summer of 1896 she remitted Taels 20,000: 
this is, of course, for the support of the Kwang Si armies. 
Kwang Tung Province. —This is the best squeezing 
ground in China, ‘The tablet at the Board, which contains a 
list of all tho posts in the Empire, is said to be worn into a 
hole under the title of “Hoppo of Canton,” every visitor 
having placed his finger there for conturies back with the 
remark, “That's the post I should like.” One of the other 
chief sources of revenue is now the wei-sing lottery, or 
gambling on the names of successful wranglers or doctors at 
Peking and the provincial capitals. Twenty years ago an 
attempt was really mado to puta stop to this as immoral ; and 
whon I was at Canton in 1875 the Mancha Viceroy, YiINcHAN, 
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was dismissed for trying to re-open it. However, it was 
found that this was simply putting money into the hands of 
the Portugueso at Macao, who, in their greed of gain, 
declined to imitate the prohibitory policy of the Hongkong 
and native governments, Consequently, for tho past fifteen 
years the monopoly has been farmed out, ‘The six-year period 
having expired in tho spring of 1896, a syndicate has paid in 
advance to the Vicoroy ‘Taels 1,800,000 for the right to sell 
tickets throughout the province, As ten per cont, less is 
given in prizes than is taken in ticket money, it follows that, 
allowing 800 working days in the year, any profit remaining 
to the syndicate must bo subject to the first charge of 
‘Tacks 1,000 a day : that is, at least £2,000 must be taken in 
tickots daily before thoro can be any question of profit. But 
this concession seems to be mixed up with what is called the 
Hicp'iao, which sounds like ‘brothels’ licences,” and to pay 
in reality $4,400,000 a year. Tho whole subject is very 
obscure, of course purposely kept so. ‘Tho next corrupt 
source of revenue is tho Native Customs under tho Hoppo, 
touching whose enormous gains wo havo already had our say. 
‘Tho Salt Treasury is only down for Taels 47,510 in the official 
Red Book ; but, as it contributes annually ‘Taels 250,000 to 
Poking, and as ‘Tasls 280,000 aro leviablo on salt exported 
from Canton, it is evident tbat there is monoy somewhere, 
Bight districts in Hu Nan aro supplied with Kwang Tung 
salt, which is taxed in the provineo of production before it 
leaves it, Kwang Tung has an interest in getting hor salt 
consumed in both Hu Nan and Fuh Kien, and by an arrango- 
ment with the Fuh Kien government the Swatow branch of 
the Canton Salt Administration collects taxes on salt for 
Fuh Kien, and pays for Fuh Kien’s preventive service. ‘Tho 
Jand-tax of Kwang Tung province used to be fixed at 
‘Tacls 1,264,304. In 1892 it was officially estimated at 
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Tacls 1,118,936, with Tacls 181,881 for extra weights, eto. 
A considerablo sum is also recsived for rents on reclaimed 
sandcflats, concerning which there is much jobbery and 
favouritism. ‘The likin reosipts are not published, but an 
enquiry made through Sir Ronent Hane ten years ago clicited 
tho fact that the Viceroy and the Hoppo between them 
collected Taels 750,000 at the stations outside Hongkong and 
‘Macao alone; but nt lenst three-quarters of this sum was on 
opium, which is now only taxed by the Foreign Customs. 

Canton’s appropriations are heavy, the Peking Manchus 
taking a full million of taels alone, as already explained under 
that item [Part I]. Besides his sharo undor that head, 
which comes from the Foreign Qustoms, the Hoppo has to 
send Taels 300,000 for the Household and Buttery, and 
‘aels 40,000 for impecanious officials, presumably from his 
own “goneral” fund; Tacls 120,000 also go from the six- 
tonths Foreign Customs fund to north-east frontier defence. 
In 1898 he was called upon to contribute Taels 120,000 from 
the fourtenths and Tuels 200,000 from the six-ienths to a 
new Peking military preparation fond, but it is not quite 
clear yet how far this contribution is special, and how far 
permanent. ‘The Salt. Commissioner, besides his Taels 50,000 
to the Household and Tacls 200,000 to Peking Manchus, 
had to send from 1889 onwards one-half of an annual sum 
of Taels 200,000 for western armies; the othor half came 
from tho general treasury. Likin contributes Taels 80,000 
annually to north-east frontier defence. Likin and salt 
detweon them send Taels 50,000 annually for railways and 
‘Tuels 10,000 for Yellow River repairs. A big local revenue 
is raised in Canton from the likin and octroi on vogetable oils 
(4 mace tho tab) and salt fish: there are also many other 
licences, foes, and city squeezes. 

‘The Salt Treasury is supposed to sond Tacls 10,000 a 
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year to Grand Canal repairs, but failed to do so in 1896. ‘The 
‘Taiping Customs in the north part of the provines produce 
‘Trels 150,000; the Swatow local customs Tacls 90,000 ; the 
Shao-k‘ing Customs (the former capital) Taels 105,000 ; tho 
Profect’s Octroi, Twls 52,000. ‘Then there are Native 
Castoms at Pakhoi and Hoihow, the proceeds of which go 
to local uses. ‘Tho great trading villago of Sino-lan raises 
Tacls 30,000 in likin, A farmer offered $ 6,000 a year for 
tho right to collect 7 mace a head on cattle exported, but the 
authorities cannot legally recognise the right to export beasts 
of the plough, Then there are boat-charges on passage-boats, 
duties on jade, pawn-shops, distilleries, eto, ote. And large 
sums must come from such enormous marts as Faishan, Ch‘tne 
ts‘un, and othor well-known centres. In fuct, if Kwang 
‘Tang Province wore properly handled, instend of being left to 
tho mereies of a pack of greedy Manelm harpies and local 
blackguards, sho alone would easily raiso a rovenuo of 
Taels 10,000,000 a yoar without in tho slightest degreo 
oppressing the people, 

Kei Chow is another boggar provines. In past prosperous 
times its land-tax was never much ovor Tacls 100,000, and it is 
not likely that this sum is much exceeded now. ‘The armies 
‘wore re-organized in 1889, sinco which time about Taels 450,000 
1 yoar have been required on that account alone. Kwei Chow 
depends almost entirely upon Sz Ch'wan for salt, and Sx 
Chéwan collects on Kwei Chon's behalf ‘Taels 180,000 a year 
upon the salt trade, ‘The salt ayndicate of Se Ch'wan, which 
assists Yiin Nan with Tuels 25,000, also undertakes to assist 
Kwei Chon with another annual ‘Tacls 40,000 ‘in placo of 
subseriptions.” Of.the Peking appropriations due from Sz 
Ch‘wan, Taals 126,000 are diverted as an aid to Kwei Chow. 
‘Thus, Sz Ch‘wan in all contributes to Kwoi Chon Taols 346,000 
a year. ‘The governor reports monthly the driblets he 
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receives from other provinces, all of which have to be screwed 
out very hard. Hu Nan, down for Taels 4,000 a month, sent 
nearly Taels 400,000 between 1879 and 1892. During the 
year 1893 the following figured for a few thousand taels 
apiece: Shan Tang Province, Ohéh Kiang Province, Soochow 
City, Shanghai Foreign Customs, Kewkiang Customs, Canton 
City, Hu Peh Province. Cheh Kiang is down for Taels 40,020 
Jand-tax, but “with an immense effort” forwards Taels 10,000 
from her salt fands, OF the Taels 158,000 arrears, Hu Pch 
sent Taels 112,000 between 1887 and 1892, and also “with 
desperate economy” managed to rake Tacls 10,000 together 
in 1898. Bat, as will be readily seen, Sa Ch‘wan is the great 
stand-by, and if she did not come up to scratch Kwei Chou 
‘would soon make things disagreeable by smuggling Kwang Si 
or over-taxing Sx Ch‘wan salt. There are various other 
miscellaneous statements, of doubtful value, to make about 
Kwei. Chou, which province has been partly repopulated of 
late years by the system of military colonization. ‘The land- 
tax, likin, and duties together wore stated in 1884 to bring in 
about Taels 300,000, and the total annual expenditure was 
estimated at Taels 900,000. A fow years back Taels 40,000 
were borrowed from the Kwei Chou treasury in order to 
develop local copper mines ; little result has been achieved, 
and the ‘Copper Director still owes Taels 25,000 of the 
advance, The lead mines seem more successful. Between 
the years 1870-80, nearly ten millions of taels were raised by 
the sale of office ; but the Peking Gazette is not clear whether 
this was raised outside of Kwei Chou for titles in Kwei Oho, 
or whether it was in aid of Kwei Chou, and for titles good in 
divers provinces. 

Shan Si Province —The land-tax of this province used 
to be Taels 2,990,675, and State papers have recently appeared 
shewing that this sum is now more than maintained. In 
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1898 tho total receipts were estimated at Taels 8,304,266. 
It sooms that the land-tax is still the great stand-by of the 
province, for Taels 450,000 to Taels 500,000 have for many 
years been regularly sont from this fond to the Peking 
Manchus. ‘There appear to be also due Taels 100,000 for 

* the Palaco Savings or Reserve Fund, Tacls 60,000 for the 
strengthening fund, Tacls 40,000 saved on local soldiers’ pay 
and Taels 55,000 for the troops at Uliasutai and Kobdo 5 
and there is a sum of Tuols 100,000 for north-east frontior 
defonee, Another sum of Tuols 200,000 was a few years 
‘ago appropriated from miscellaneous and polico fund receipts 
for the training of bannermen at Peking, OF the sums sent 
to Poking, Tasls 20,000 were one year (1893) diverted to 
tho Ku-pch K‘on Pass (on the way from Peking to Jchore) 
for the support of tho Chabar Mongol guard there. 

‘The Lu salt intorest of Shan Si is put down in tho 
official books as being worth Taels 507,285 to the government, 
this being at tho rate of (roughly) Taels 100 upon the 5,208 
warrants which must bo consumed every year, Shan Si 
supplies parts of Shen Si, Hu Peh and Ho Nan with salt, 
‘The famine of 187 threw it back, but of Into years tho salt 
administration appears to have been able to hold its hoad 
fairly above water, having only about a thousand uneonsumed 
warrants on its bands, 

‘Tho following miscellaneous facts may be stated about 
Shan Si, ‘The corwies and purveyances aro still heavy, 
though a dozen years back the Governor Onana Cnust~ruxa did 
much to lighten the burden : ho also purified the admi 
tion in many ways, abolishing the annoal “birthday gifts” 
of Taels 78,000 which used to bo distributed amongst the 
high officials, ‘The land question in Shan Si is complicated 
by the fact that the northern parts aro Mongol pasture, 
now largely cultivated by Chineso squatters: the Saruchi 
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Tumets alone havo let out 50,000 sores. I cannot find 
any traces of likin in Shan Si, but the Shab Customs at the 
Great Wall bring in Taels 40,000 to the public chest. 
There is also a taxing-station at Kwei-hwa (Marco Poxo’s 
Tendne). Tho sult administration is very mixod. ‘The salt 
lakes of Kiai Hien and An Yih have been profitably worked 
for a thousand years, The P‘ing-yang salt works were 
thrown open free t6 the public just 1,400 years ago. The 
Ho-tung or Lu salt syndicate above-mentioned has for many 
years been # sink of corruption: in 1884 CuaNo Cann 
‘TONG took it in hand and estimated the “mixed dues” at 
nels 260,000. Quite recently a second unmasking has 
taken place, and over Tacls 2,000,000 in unpaid taxes havo 
accumulated : in 1895 the merchants subscribed Taels 100,000, 
to be repaid in four years. Shan Si salt ereops into Hu Peh, 
and also supplies portions of Shen Si and Ho Nan. 

‘Shan Tung Province —The land-tax used to be 3,376,155 
Tacks, besides 22,000 tons of grain, According to the 
offical reports for 1892-3, it would appear that about 
Taels 2,900,000 were collected in those years. In tho 
collection of this tax the tael has been taken as high as 
5,600 to 5,900 cash; but the Governor Lr Prve-nixa has 
{introduced reforms and reduced it to 2,600 to 2,700. The 
‘Tai Salt Revenue is nominally Taels 120,720, but the change 
in course of the Yellow River in 1865 both disorganized 
the service and injured the quality of the'salt, In 1889 an 
extra tax of Taels 200 per thousand consignments was 
accepted on the understanding that each packet of 320 
nominally Chinese pounds should count as 440. By this 
moans it was hoped to add Taels 80,000 to the annual 
revenue. There is a “southern salt” syndicate under 
separate management which also serves part of Ho Nan: 
this was placed on a sound footing by the Governor ‘Tina 
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Pao-cufixa in 1867, but wholesale corruption has since 
cropt in. ‘Tho prosont Governor has abolished the “offering” 
of Trels 12,000 annually mado to his predecessors ; has 
dismissed all sinecure-ofico holders; put a stop to the 
intrigues of Peking eunuchs and statesmen; and so re 
organized the business that Tacls 40,000 may easily be made 
available for army and arsenal purposes. 

‘Thoro is no specific statement on record as to what the 
yield of general Lékin amounts to, but it is probably about 
million taels. ‘The likin on foreign opium amounted in 
1898 to Taols 24,845 ; that on native opium colleotad in each 
township in 1892 to Tasls 65,941, As tho likin on native 
opium is only Taels 16 the 100 Chinese pounds, it follows 
that foreign opium only occupies an infinitesimal part of the 
ground covered. In tho provincial capital of ‘Tsi-nan Fu 
thero are twelve foreign opium-stores, each paying a liconeo- 
foo of Taols 24 a year. The likin on native opium near 
Lai-chou Fu is colleotod by the Chefoo Foreign Customs 
Superintendent, and amounted in 1892 to Twols 4,183. ‘Tho 
Native Custom-houses at Chefvo and Lintsing (on tho 
Grand Canal) wore supposed to produce Tacls 70,000 a year, 
but as a rule only Tals 60,000 were reported, and the 
Suporintondent (the same who is at the head of the Forwign 
Customs) was recently accused of pocketing ‘Tnels 100,000 
a year for himself: the new Governor has so re-orgunized 
matters that ‘Thols 50,000 more are now gained from Chefoo 
and Tacls 30,000 from Lintsing. 

Bosides the Tnels 400,000 from land-tax, Taels 210,000 
from salt-taxos, and Tacls 50,000 from the Foreign Customs 
receipts appropriated to the Peking Manchus, Shan ‘Tung is 
saddled with a permanent annual chargo of Tasls 600,000 
for repairs to the Yellow River, which sum had to bo 
supplemented bebwoen the years 1889 and 1891 by w further 

18 
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annual grant of Tals 50,000. About ten years ago a lump 
sum of Tacls 815,000 had to be deducted from the Pel 
Mancha fund on this aceount, and the Governor, in searching 
about for miscellaneous funds, savings, ete., to. compensate 
for this, suggested that the Kiang Si grain authorities might 
bbe maleted in ‘Tesls 40,000, for, commutation of the grain- 
tax there having taken place in 1851-1862, a great many 
levies nominally made in connection with “forwarding grain 
to Peking” go into the local authorities’ pockets. ‘The 
foreign-drilled troops at Chefoo, recently reduced from 500 
to 450, used to draw about Taels 25,000 a year from the 
Native and Foreign Customs receipts, but it seems that, 
since or in consequence of the Japanese war, only 150 of 
these are now kept up. In one year Shan Tang figures for 
Taels 22,000 Manchurian, Tnels 14,000 Kirin, and Taels 5,000 
‘Tsitsihar salaries, all forwarded in the first instance to 
Moukden, all coming out of general provincial receipts. She 
is also liable to contributions towards frontier defence and 
metropolitan guards, apparently about Taols 100,000 a year 
for the two. On the other hand, certain aids are due to her 
from Sz Ch‘wan. ‘The Admiralty some years ago called 
for contributions towards the building of fast cruisers from 
Burope, and the Governor, being Taels 20,429 short, asked 
permission to borrow Taels 10,731 from the Ukin receipts. 
About Taels 14,000 a year wore, until recently at least, 
required for the up-keep of Shan Tung’s solitary steam 
cruiser ; this seems fo have come out of foreign opium, and 
the Taels 4,170 collected in 1892 on steamers going to the 
non-treaty port of Lai-chou wore devoted to the same ends. 
‘Tho Salt Treasury as to contribute Taels 2,000 a year to 
Canal repairs, but for 1895-6 it has failed to do so. 

Shen Si Province —Tho land-tax is down in the official 
Red Book for Tucls 1,658,700. In practice it is complicated 
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with extra charges for postshorses, silt-dues, ete., and 
blended with similar assessmonts called ‘colonial settlement 
taxes” bub in 1893 tho whole of those put together 
amounted to at least Taels 1,750,000, oven after all allowances 
for dearth, floods and accident had been made, In 1896 
the ‘Taels 270,000 arrears of 57 districts for the year 1894 
wero romitted by tho Emperor. ‘The Governor has just 
reported that “the people pay their land-tax most cheorfally.” 
Shen Si derives her salt in the south from Sz Ch‘wan, in 
tho central parts from Shan Si, and in the north from tho 
Mongols. Shan Si collected Taels 15,884 salt Lékin on 
Shon Si’s behalf in 1892, but there is nothing to show what 
rovenge is derived from the other two. Her total collection 
of likin was reported at ‘Taols 259,858 in 1802, being 9 °/, 
loss than in 18915 the native opium kin was Tuels 29,504, 
boing 40.°/, loss than in 1891 ; drought and frost had done 
damage both to opium and to general cultivation: most 
of the likin yield appears to be devoted to the pay of local 
troops. In 1895 tho collection was unexpectedly good. ‘The 
north parts of Shen Si are too cold for the poppy, but 
42 districts in tho south paid between thom Tacls 6,087 for 
dutios on poppy-fiolds in 1892: this seems to bo a new 
churge, over and above the Iand-tax, It is a little confusing 
to find Taels 10,742 reported as the likin on opium for 1892 
the samo day that Tacls 29,504 was reported in another 
paper, but apparently the smaller sum represents the charges 
made on the erop taken from the field, whilst the larger 
sum represents the exactions made by the stations along the 
roads, ‘The smaller sum and tho duties on fields, ‘Tuels 16,830 
in all, were ordered up to Peking for “‘imporial parks.” 
Shen Si does not seem to be called upon for many appro- 
priations; in 1893 sho had to find Taels 200,000, in aid of 
Kan Sub, from her Innd-tox, and probably this sum is a 
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yegular annual one. In 1887 the Governor reported that 
her total revenue ought to be three, but actually was two 
millions, and that it was derived from land-tax, likin, and 
“duties” [query on what, and where levied?]. In 1896 
the latter part of the statement was repeated, and likin was 
said to be largely in excess of “daties.” The “confiscated 
camp lands” of 23 districts (a legacy of the Yakub Beg 
and Tungan rebellion of 1860-75) have since then been in 
part re-surveyed : in all, they amounted to 8,600,000 English 
acres, and only a small part of this vast area has beon 
“raised” once more to a taxable state; however, the 
Governor recently expressed a hope that he might be able to 
extract “several myriads” more from this source, The 
armies of south Shen Si cost Taels 600,000 a year, and now 
Taels 100,000 aro neoded towards paying off foreign loans. 
OF course the recent Mussulman rebellion has ran off with 
all Shon Si’s available spare cash: sho had a balance of 
Taels 170,000 reserved “for the now armies’ annual wants,” 
and this seoms to have now disappeared. 

Sz Chitwan Province—The land-tax is nominally the 
lowest of all, being only Tuels 631,094 in the Red Book, 
or Tacls 668,000 according to proclamation, but as n matter of 
fact, the “extras” make it one of the heaviest in the Empire. 
‘The writer of these lines has himself travelled over a great 
part of tho province, and found that in some eases as much 
as ton times the nominal charges were actually exacted: at 
least four millions in land-tax must be wrang from the people 
under varions heads. In 1892 the viceroy reported the 
Tand-tax at Tals 692,431, plus 429,550 of extra charges, 
making Taels 1,120,980 in all, but out of this he deducted 
Taels 183,558 to compensate Sz Ch'wan for transit-passes 
taken out at Hankow and Ichang. For 1895 the correspond- 
ing figares were Tacls 1,121,580 and Tals 141,459. In 
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addition to the Innd-tax, about 900 tons of rice and beans 
were collected and reported for both years. When the 
writer was in Sz Chéwan, ho read a proclamation which 
distinetly put one single “extra” item of the land-tax at 
Taels 500,000 ; it went on to stato that ‘Taels 280,000 of this 
sum went to the Poking Manchus, and Taels 150,000 to the 
provineial Mancha and Chinese troops, ‘The Viceroy ‘Tava 
Pao-cnéva reorganized the vast salt industry of Sz Ch‘wan 
about sixteen years ago, and officially admits for that date a 
salt revenue of over Tuels 1,000,000; tho samo viceroy 
reported his gross revenue at Thels 4,200,000 in 1881; «0 that 
wo may safely assume that likin, salt and land-tax each 
produce about one-third of that total. In 1891 the exported 
sult revenno was reported at Tuels 1,824,770, but this seems 
to include the Taels 180,000 collected on behalf of Kwei 
Chou. 

Sz Ch‘wan’s appropriations are vory heavy. For some 
years past the aid to the Kan Sub-Kashgarian troops has boon, 
fixed at Tacls 980,000 a year, the exponses of remitting which 
fare chargeable to the likin fund: these remittances come in 
part from the tea and salt dues, salt likin, extra land-tax, ete, 
and are partly soraped together from all sorts of unintalligible 
funds, such as “sale of office,” “reductions,” “further 
reduetions,” “Peking scale,” “official note reductions,” 
“military savings,” “fines on pay,” ete. etc. ‘The Peking 
Manchus have regularly drawn Tacls 150,000 from salt, and 
‘Taels 120,000 from the “extra” Iand-tax charge above 
alluded to, In 1893 Taels 250,000 and Taels 170,000 were 
demanded and sont under these heads by way of exception, 
and the Chungking Foreign Customs was put down for 
Taels 70,000. In 1894 the Chungking contribution was 
‘Taels 140,000 ; but in 1893 Tacls 40,000 had been diverted 
to the relief of tho distressed people in Yiin Nan, and 
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Taels 120,000 to Kwei Chou for the purchase of lend for 
Peking. The north-east frontier takes Taels 150,000 from 
the salt lifin, Taels 80,000 from extra land-tax, and 
Tacks 80,000 from the Native Customs at K‘wei Kwan in 
tho Gorges. The metropolitian guards appear to tako 
Taels 60,000 a year, and this has been going on for tho 
past 26 years, Tacls 1,800,000 having already been absorbed 
under that head: part of the money, if not all, comes from 
some “ reductions fund.” Sz Ch‘wan also contributes. pretty 
heavily to the needs of Yin Nan: the fixed aunual sum of 
Tacls 360,000 has, since 1886, been temporarily reduced to 
‘Tacls 180,000 (apparently because there is no longer any 
immediate danger from the French). This suim appears to 
bo raised from the proceeds of the sale of office, the likin and 
“official note reductions.” But, in addition to this, the salt 
revenuo in 1893 and again in 1896 provided Tasls 200,000 for 
foreign-drilled Yiin Nan troops, Taels 25,000 a year in place 
of what ought to be the proceeds of the sale of office in Yiin 
Nan, and Taels 60,000 in aid of Yiin Nan soldiers’ pay, out of 
moneys which ought to have gone to the Peking Board. Salt 
also provides an annual sum of Tacls 100,000 in aid of “ other 
provinees’” pay for troops. Shan Tung is otie of theso, but 
it does not appear how much she is entitled to receive, or 
how she gets it. Her own armies have cost Sz Ch‘wan 
Taels 720,000 a year ever since 1864. ‘The Inst report 
distributes this money in the following way: Tacls 42,000 
obtained from salt likin ; Tnels 208,000 from surcharges on 
the land-tax ; Thels 390,000 from sale of office (fands of 
1886-7), and Taels 80,000 from general likin. ‘The 72nd and 
78rd monthly receipts on the New Coast Defence Sale of Office 
Account for August and September 1896 produced about 
‘Tyels 2,700. During the past few years the likin and “land~ 
tax surcharge” fund have had to send Taels 50,000 a year to 
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Tientsin for railways, the goneral likin paying the oxponses of 
remittance, Within the past few years the Sx Ch‘wan 
authorities have made various appeals to Poking for grace 
and mercy, pleading that certain “waste” and “ extra sealo” 
funds are required for local use : the treasuries of the provineo 
and the salt and tea administration each struggle to evade the 
last straw, but both camels are made to kneel and distributo 
aus best they anny the londs placed upon the province by 
moreiless Peking. ‘The moximum sum annually sanctioned 
for the Chtng-ta Arsenal is Taels 60,000 a year. It was 
intended to make reduotions in tho military force, but tho 
recent Mussulman troubles have necessitated extra garrisons 
at Ta Tsien-ln (Tibet) and Sung-pfan ‘Ting (noar tho 
Kokonor-Miniak tribe 

Yin Nan Province.—Yiin Nan is officially down for 
‘Tuols 200,582 land-tax, and in good years sho used to derive 
‘Taols 260,000 a year from salt, besides Taols 240,000 from 
tho exportation of motals to Anvam and Burmab, But of 
late years, what with the Panthay rebellion, tho decay of 
mining industries, the French encroachments, ete., only sixty 
por cent. upon nominal salaries (Tacls 110,000) bave been 
paid, and, ever to achieve that, Tuols 20,000 a year have had 
to bo contributed by a special salt likin. ‘The armios aro 
supported by richer provinces. Until 1889 Sz Ch'wan 
‘used to send Taels 28,000 a month, or say ‘aels 276,000 a 
year; but after thut your Taels 5,000 wero taken off, 
‘Taels 8,000 being charged upon Ha Peh salt and genoral likin 
and Taels 2,000 upon the Hankow Foreign Customs. In 1895 
Hu Peh diverted ‘Taels 100,000 of the “Extra Pay ” fund to 
Yiin Nan on behalf of Peking copper purchases, In 1893-4 
the Shanghai Foreign Customs were directed to divert in all 
‘Tacls 90,000 of their Poking Manchu remittance towards 
paying a Peking debt of Tucls 490,647 for Yiin Nan copper. 
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‘The Sz Ch'wan salt office undertakes to send Taels 25,000 a 
year to Yiin Nan “in place of subscriptions” ; Tacls 60,000 
are annually diverted to Yiin Nan from moneys due to the 
Peking Board ; and Taels 200,000 are sent, also apparently 
from the Sz Oh‘wan salt office, to Yiin Nan for the specially 
trained troops, it is presumed on the Burmo-Tongnin 
frontiers. Fuh Kien and Ohth Kiang contribute with 
greater or less rogularity to the copper industry fand. 
‘Taels 270,000 worth of copper passed through Ichang for 
Peking in 1895; part was detained at Wuch‘ang, for the 
mints there. 

‘Yiin Nan has two salt-wells of her own of very ancient 
standing, each of which is down for an excise of Taels 4,000 ; 
but in 1888 both were in a borrowing stage. ‘The likin 
administration, under an expectant taotai, acting subordinately 
to the se-ta0 (provincial government committee) produces 
Taels 400,000 a year. Tho “man and horse” coredes were 
commuted in or about 1883 fora monoy payment. ‘There is 
a “sale of office” in connection with Yin Nan for ‘sea 
defence”: according to the 35th report, published in 1896, 
‘Taels 7,874 had been received for 19 titles. 

‘The copper industry used to be very floutishing. For a 


“ hnndred years on end the Peking Board received from Yiia 


‘Nan 6,300,000 Chinese pounds (4,000 tons) of copper for 
coining in exchange for Taels 1,000,000 in silver. After the 
suppression of the Panthay rebellion the Board recommened 
remitting, but for some time it was only found possible to 
send 5,000,000 pounds in exchange for Tacls 2,000,000. For 
some years back a high officer has been placed in special 
charge of the mines, and other provinces, as already stated, 
have had to contribute. 

Formosa is now Japanese, but it is perhaps worth 
while mentioning that the land-tax for 1892 amounted to 
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Taels 329,876. ‘The likin, chiefly on tea, was under 
‘Tacls 100,000. But in any case Formosa had only been a 
separate provinos for a fow years. Previous to the Highties, 
it formed part of Fuh Kien, on tho mainland, and was 
happy hunting-ground for squeezing officials, t certainly 
never contributed anything to Peking beyond the Foreign 
Customs collection. ‘Though there aro salt-evaporating flats 
both in the north and the south of Formosa, they have never 
been under official suporvision, and in any ease the French 
war intorfored with their prosperity. In 1824 Chang Chou, 
in Fuh Kion, was allowed to supply Formosa, but the Taip'ing 
robollion disorganized that arrangement, OF lato years 
‘Te'tian-chou salt has been brought over by steamer. Previous 
to the Japanese war, Formosa received Tusls 120,000 or 
‘Taols 180,000 from her levies on salt; and when tho 
Governor Lr Miva-ouwan was in charge of the island he 
joined tho Fuh Kien Viceroy in strongly protesting against 
tho separation of Formosa from the mainland so far as tho 
salt trado was concerned. Obang-chou and ‘s‘tian-chou in 
exchango for their salt took Formosan rice, 

‘Tho Formosan land-taxes wero reorganized by tho 
Governor Lu about ten yeurs ago, Most of tho cultivators 
aro squattors from Swatow and Amoy. ‘Tho local gentry, 
discovering that theso squatters had brought waste lands 
under cultivation, used to apply for grants on the ground that 
they themselves had done s0, and then charge the ignorant 
squatters a rent, The original grantees having often 
transferred their grants, it has beon found necessary to partly 
auguiesco in this iniquitous arrangement. 
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THEIR MONEY AND PECULIAR SCRIPT. 
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The name of Tangut, applied to an independent Siate on 
the north-west of China, was well known to medimval 
travellers through central Asia, and Manco Pozo devotes 
several chapters to an account of the five provinces into 
which it was divided aftor its final conquest by the celebrated 
Genghis Khan in the year 1227, It was then first called 
‘Kansu, a combination of the names of two of its chief cities, 
Kanchou and Suchow, and its boundaries were, generally 
speaking, those of the modern Chinese provinee of the same 
name. 

‘The native tribes were called by the Chinese Tang-hiang 5 
by the Mongols Tangu, or, with the plural suffix, Tangut, and 
it is from the Mongols that we first got the name. ‘They are 
closely allied to the Tibetans, who border them on the south- 
west, as is shown by the vocabulary of their language 
collected by Colonél Presevarsmy’, who gives an interesting 
account of the territory and characteristic traits of the people. 

The ruling house belonged to the ‘foba tribe, and claimed 
Kinship with the ‘Toba Dynasty which had reigned in Northern 
China, under the Chinese title of Wei, from A.D, 886 to 557. 


2 travels in Mongolia, the Tangut Country and the Selitudos of 
Northern Tie, WoL yg. isa, OO 
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Thoy first came prominently to the front in Ohineso annals 
during the T'ang Dynasty in the yoar 884, when their chief, 
then feudal governor of Yuchou on the northern frontier, sided 
the emperor in the recovery of his capital, Singan fu from tho 
rebel Huang Ch‘ao, and was rewarded by being given the 
imperial surname of Li, and hereditary rule over five chow 
cities in the upper valley of the Yellow River, tho chief of 
which was Hsia-chou, the modem Ning-bsia-fa, which 
became ultimately the capital of the now State, They held 
thoir ground during the short-lived Five Dynasties which 
succeeded the Mang, and until tho year 982, when a 
grandson of Li Ssii-kung, tho military chief alluded to 
above, appeared at the court of the second omporor of the 
rising Sung Dynasty to tender his submission and surrender 
his fivo cities to the Ohinese, 

But ho was disavowod by tho rost of his house, and tho 
standard of revolt was faised by a youngor brother named 
Li Chicchtien, who reconquered tho country aftor many 
romantic adventures, gained a princess in marringo with a 
dowry of threo thousand horses from the Kitan Dynasty, then 
ruling over Northorn China, and bocamo the real founder of a 
now indopondent dynasty, of which ho was afterwards canonized 
as Tai Teu, the “Great Ancestor.” Ho took tho important 
walled city of Liang-chou in 1002, but died the samo year 
from tho effoot of an arrow wound received in a riot incited 
by the Chinese after the city had capitulated. 

His grandson, Li Yuan-hao, who succooded in 1032, at once 
throw off tho nominal fealty which his father had adopted in 
his relations with the Sung emperors, assumed the title of 
Huang Ti for himself, and that of Ta Hsia for his dynasty, 
claiming descent from the {sia of the second millennium 
B.C. the first of the Three Ancient Chinese Dynastics 
Hence the title of Zsi Hsia, “ Western Hsia,” which the 
Chinese give to the dynasty. His claims were set forth in a 
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formal despatch sont to the Sung emperor, the text of which is 
preserved in the annals. 

‘The official histories of the contemporary Chinese dynasties, 
the Sung (A.D. 960-1279), the Liao (916-1119), and the 
Chin (1115-1234), are, in fact, the sources to which we must 
refer for authentic information about the Tangut ralers, as no 
books in their own script have survived. ‘The special Chineso 
books on the subject that have appeared since consist mainly 
of extracts from the dynastic histories, strung together by the 
compiler to form a connected narrative. ‘The best of these is 
the De Bi 42 Wt Ap ok Msi sia Chi Shih Pen Mo, “ Records 
of the Tsi Hsia Dynasty from its Foundation to its Close,” in 
thirty-six chapters (elitan), by 9 #8, Chang Chien, The 
value of this is enhanced by a series of chronological tables, 
in which the accession, changes of Nien-hao, and principal 
ovents of each ruler, together with the concurrent reigns of 
the Chinese dynasties, are given in columns headed by the 
cyclical year. 

‘Topographic tables are also prefixed, including a long list 
of the fortified passes on tho Chinese frontier, taken from the 
works of Fan Chung-yen*, the famous statesman of the Sung 
Dynasty, under whose orders the fortifications were built when 
ho was viceroy of the provinces of Shensi and Hotang (now 
Shansi). Ho died at his post there in 1052, To him we owe 
also a map of the five divisions (Ju) of the provinee of Shensi, 
and a map of the Hsi Hsia dominions at the time. They were 
bounded, according to the map, by the Sung Empire on the 
south and east; by tho Lino (Kitan) on the north-east, the 
Tartars (Tata) on the north, the Ouigour Turks (Hui-hu) on 
the west, and tho Tibetans on the south-west. The Alashan 
mountains stretch along the northern frontier, and the western 
extends to the Jade Gate (Yi Mén Kuan) on the border of 
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the Desert of Gobi. The cities of Kanchou and Suchou and 
all the N.-W. country as far as the great desert had been 
taken from the Ouigonr Tarks by Li Yuan-hao in 1031, the 
year before he succeeded to this throne. 

‘Tho Tangut rulers owed their independence for nearly two 
centuries to their skill in guorilla warfare and to the politic 
wiles which they exhibited to the rival dynasties which flour 
ished at the time in northern and southern China, accepting 
valoable presonts and high-sounding titles from each in turn, 
‘Their closest alliances were with the Kitan emperors, who 
‘gavo them princesses in marriage, and the last of the Kitan 
line fled for refuge to the Tangut court in 1123 when hard 
pressed by the Juchen Tartars, bat only to be sent back again 
across the Yellow River the following year and delivered up 
to his heroditary enemies. At tho samo timo the Tangut 
ruler offered his allegiance to tho Juchen, who had established 
anew dynasty at Peking under the title of Chin or Golden,” 
on the condition that their country should not be invaded, 
Thoir relations with the Alton, or “Golden” Khans were 
generally friendly, and the names of many Tangut envoys 
sont each year to congratulate the Chin sovereign on 
birthday, and at tho Now Your's festival, axe to be found in 
tho Chin History,, the historian plaintively remarking that 
they continued to send. missions for presents even when 
invading and plundering tho southern borders of their 
entertainers. 

Genghis Khan appeared on tho scene in the beginning 
of the next century, the thirteenth, and he invaded Tangut 
threo times in tho intervals of his other conquests, ‘The 
first invasion was in 1209, when the Tangut sovereign 
An-ch‘iian offered his submission and allowed the Mongol 
hordes to be led through his territory east of the Yellow 
River to attack the Juchen. ‘Tho sccond was in 1217, when 
the Mongols invested the capital, and tho new ruler, Tsun- 
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hsion, who had meanwhile succeeded, fled to Liang-chou, 
Ho subsoquently refused to fall a promise to send a 
contingent of horsemen to aid Genghis in his incursion into 
‘Transoxiana, and thus gave a protest for the final declaration 
of war on the return of the Mongol Khan from the borders 
of India, ‘The last campaign which followed was in tho 
winter of 1225, Bizina and the walled cities of Kanchou, 
Suchou, and Liangchou falling in rapid succession. In 1226, 
Lingehou and Yenchou on tho right side of the Yollow 
River were captured, the river was crossed, and a great battle 
was fought under the walls of the capital in which Genghis 
was victorious. ‘The Tangut sovereign came afterwards to 
the tont of tho conqueror, with golden images of Buddha, 
vessels of gold and silver, and many other precious gifts, 
including pages and damsels, camels and horses, in multiples 
of nine, a favourite number among the Mongols, but he was 
ill received. He died the same year of grief for the su‘fer- 
ings of his people, who were being relentlessly massacred 
by the Mongols in their usual fashion in spite of his 
surrender. 

A nephew named Hsien was proclaimed his successor and 
bravely defended the capital against tho Mongol generals 
who were left to besiege it, while Genghis himself passed on 
to attack the Chin empire, taking the frontier city of Chi- 
shih-chou in the defile west of Shensi, where the Yellow 
River enters China, and many other important places in quick 
succession including Lin-t‘no-fu. But his careor was now 
approaching its close, and he died in the 7th month of the 
next year (A.D. 1227) in the Liu-p‘an mountains, on the 
borders of the province of Shonsi, whore he had retired for 
the hot season. 

‘Meanwhile, by the last month of summer, all the fortified 
places and towns of Tangut had beon taken, and the people 
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were ruthlessly exterminated. “They dug holes in the 
ground,” according to the chronicler, “and hid in caves to 
escape tho edge of the sword, but only one or two in tho 
« hundred saved thei lives, and the land became a wilderness 
‘ strown with whitening bones.” ‘Tho last ruler, Li Hsien, 
surrondered to Ogodai, the successor of Gonghis, in the year 
1227, He was slain on tho spot, and the Tangut Dynasty 
ended with him after a course of 195 yoars, reckoning from 
tho accession of Li Yuan-hao in A.D. 1082. 

‘The following table, compiled from tho Zisi Hsia Ohi Shik 
Pén Mo, which has beon already alladed to, gives the succes 
sion of sovorcigns, and the changes of nienshao which 
distinguished their reigns. 


‘Tau Hest Hsta Dynasty. 
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The coins of tho Tangat Dynasty, which are all made of 
copper, moulded after the ordinary Chinese typo with a 
square hole in the middle for stringing, are of two classes, 
‘The first class comprises those with inscriptions in the Tangut 
seript which are the earliest in date, ‘The second class, with 
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Chinese inscriptions on the obverse, begins with the issue 
of tho Yuan-t# poriod (A.D. 1120-26), nothing anterior to 
this date having hitherto been discovered. 

‘Tho invention of the Tangut seript is generally attributed 
to Yuan-hao, although the history of. the Liao Dynasty 
ascribes it to his father Té-ming (1002-82). Anyhow, it 
first camo into general use in the reign of Yuan-hao, who, 
indeod, claims for himself its invention in a despatch to tho 
Sung emperor, and ho changed the title of his reign to 
Ta Ching, “Great Good-fortano” on tho occasion, in the 
your 1036, and ordered all his decrees to be issued, and all 
tho official memorials and historical records to be henceforth 
written in the new seript. It is said to havo been modelled 
in the linos of the antique official Ohinose script known as 
W shu, the now charactors boing dosoribed as square in 
outlin, with complicated strokes, and frequent. repetitions. 
The Hsiao Ching, “Bilial Piety Olassio,” the Lrh Ya, an 
ancient dictionary, and some other Chinese books wore 
translated into the Tangut tongue by tho aid of tho new 
soript at this period, although it was not till a Jater reign, 
apparently, that coins were issued, 

Ono of theso coins with a Tangut logend on the obvorse 
is figured in tho Ch‘aan Chih, $3 yf, tho oarliest special 
numismatic work which has come down to us, having been 
published by Hung ‘Tsun, in XV books, during the Southern 
Sung Dynasty, in tho 19th year (A.D. 1149) of the Shao 
Hsing period. It is placed by Hung Tsun among the foreign 
coins (Bk. XI, fol. 4) and tho insoription is declared by 
him to be undeciphorable. ‘Tho illustration copied in later 
books was wrongly supposed to be an example of the 
Juchen (Niuchih) soript, an opinion adopted by Mr. Write, 
who reproduced the’ woodcut in his paper * on the hexaglot 

son an Ancient Buddhist Tosciption at Kuneyung-kwas,” by 
A.Weuin, zrann 2, Aatatie Soiety, 1810, 

20 
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insoriptions im tho Ohii-yung-kuan arch near Peking. * Ono 
of the six soripts in this arch, which he also takes to be 
Niuchib, adopting the dictum of a Chinese author, is really 
afine example of the Tangut script we are referring to, a3 
is at once evident when the rubbings are compared with 
‘hose of the bilingual inscription from Liang-chou fu in the 
province of Kansu, which I have the honour of presenting 
to tho Society. 

Theso inscriptions come from a stone monument, or stele 
(pei), more than eight foot long, preserved in a Buddhist 
tomple called Ta Yun Ssti, or Great Cloud Monastery. Tho 
Tangut inseription is engraved on the south face of tho 
slab, the Chinese on the reverse side. ‘The Chinese is not 
an identical version of the Tangut, but many similarities in 
the wording may be detected, and both are intended to 
commemorate the xepair of the colebrated seven-storied 
wooden pagoda of Liang-chou, and are dated * “the eyclical 
“day wu-tsi, the 15th of the first month beginning with 
“the day cia-isa, in the eyolical year clia-het, being the 
© 5th of Tien Yu Min An.”* Tho fifth year of this period, 
according to our Dynastic Table (page 148), would bo 
equivalent to A.D. 1095, but the cyclical year chia-hait is 
that of A.D. 1094, which proves that the compiler of the 
table is one year ahead in his calculation at this point, and 
that the stone was actually erected in the year 1094. 

Tho goneral purport of the insoription may be gathered 
from the Chinese side, although this is, unfortunately, less 
complete than the other, the edges of the stone having 
exfoliated. It gives a sketch of the history of the pagoda, 
from the time when it was built in the 8rd century A.D. 

‘hese rabings hayo been lataly pblishel, in facsimile, by, Prince 


Rotax BoxaPanrs, in an album ‘entitled “Documents 
Mongole des XIIT et XIV Side.” Pars, 1896, grand in fol. 


* See Masteations facing page 158, 
‘Compare Mavens! Ohinere Reader's Manual, pago, 363, 
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by Tien Hsi, who was then tho independent ruler of 
a small stato of which Liangchou was the capital, and 
gave up his palaco for the purpose after it hnd been 
revealed to him by certain portents that it had been built 
on tho original sito of ono of the 84,000 relic shrines 
erectod by the celebrated Indian Rajah Asoka, From tho 
foundation of the pagoda to the 4th year (A.D. 1098), of 
the Tien Yu Min An period, tho inscription says * 720 yours 
had lapsed, during which many miraculous signs and wonders 
hhad appeared to attost the eflieacy of the Buddhist law, 
and the people had always found the pagoda a powerful 
protector. Two of these occasions are related, how during 
tho proceding reign in the second year (A.D. 1076), of tho 
period Ta An, tho ‘Tibetans had invaded the country, and 
had precipitatedly retraced their footstops when frightened by 
‘a spontaneous illumination of tho tower by magic lights on a 
dark night; and again, how in the 8th year (A.D. 1082), 
of the same period tho Tangut sovereign had sont offcors 
to tho shrine to worship, and thus gained viotory for himself 
when he invaded Ohin 

‘The pagoda is declared to have often righted itself aftor it 
‘had beon tilted by earthquakes or bent: by storms, the sounds 
of awl and axe, worked by unseon hands, being heard by the 
neighbours amidst the thunder and lightning. An earthquake, 
however, had “occurred two yoars bofore, inflicting serious 
damage, which had to be reported by the officials, who wore 

‘he logond sayn CBreai’s Handbook of Oninete Buddhion) that Asoka 
‘uit 84000 stupas in diferent part of the world to preserve the vals of 
Buddha,” The ame number occurs, apparendy tn, Allan counestion, fa 
‘one of tho columan of the stall Tanga script Om the east ide of the Chie 
Yung-kuan arch. T have gin the Tangut symbols for thia nuabor together 


ir athor numerals cull rom other arta otis Llabgehow stele fa. the 
Allustration, the unit only having eluded my search, ~ 

Ausaiba huge ination of 
‘hin gear, atebtig fo 
fhe ao nt alld ty called een bulk hear fhe feat 
S04 confusing hat 10 ess an 30000 ean, elders, erieluris 
Sod arn wer mannered by to favaer, 
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ordered by odiot to repair and redecorate the pagoda as well 
as the temples and monasteries attached to it, ‘The work was 
completed by the 1st month of the cyclical year chia-hea 
(A.D. 1094), and tho ruler issued a decree appointing a 
commission of officials and monks, whose names and 

are recorded on the tablet, to preside over a grand ceremonial 
inauguration. This was held on the day of full moon, tho 
great drums resounded and the temple tables wero spread for 
rich and poor alike. ‘Thirty-cight priests wero ordained, and 
fifty-four criminals condemned to death wero liberated to 
celebrate the great occasion. ‘The two “sacred ones” 
(‘e., the Bmpross Dowager and the young Tangut Emperor) 
specially bestowed 15 ounces of gold, 50 ounces of silver, 60 
pieces of thick and thin sill for robes, 70 pieces of rich silks 
and gold brocades for banners, and 1,000 strings of cash for 
temple use. Besides, another million “cash,” a thousand fu 
measures of millet, and four households of government 
artisans, to provide for the needs of the resident monks, native 
and Ohinese, who were enjoined always to keep incense 
buraing and candles lighted before tho Buddhist shrines. 

‘The existence of this Tangut script seems to be almost 
unknown, even to Chinese archeologists, and we still find 
the compilers of the new edition of the official geography 
of the province of Chihli referring the “unknown script” 
in tho Chi-yung-kuan arch to the Juchen. It is only the 
numismatic writers who seom to be better informed, thanks 
to.a find of coins in the beginning of this century in this same 
city of Liang-chou fu, at a time when the celebrated scholar 
Liu Ch‘ing-yuan happened to be stationed in the province of 
Kansu. The Chi Chin So Chien Lu, a well-known numismatie 
work published in 1820, figures one of the coins with Tangut 
legend and quotes an account of the discovery written by the 
scholar just mentioned -— 

“A native: peasant of Liangohou, while digging in a field, 
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discovered recently several earthenware jars fall of ancient 
cash, Most of thom were insoribed K‘ai Yuan’, but there 
wore many coins of the Northern Sang and of the Liao 
(Kitan) Dynasties, and not a few of the Hsi Hsia (Tangut) 
Dynasty with Ohinose inscriptions, including examples of the 
periods Yuan Té (1120-26), T'ion Sheng (1147-68), Oh'ien 
Yu (1169-98), ion Ch'ing (1194-1208), Huang Chien 
(1210-12), and Kuang Ting (1213-22). In addition to 
all these there woro several coins with an insoription in a 
foroign script. I selected from th find more than a thousand 
specimens for my own collection. 

“When I was at Liangchou I took rubbings from the 
insoriptions on an ancient stone stele (pei) in a Buddhist 
‘Temple called Ta Yun Ssti (Great Cloud Monastery), the 
southern faco of which is inscribed with characters of tho 
same kind as those on the coins, while on tho back it is 
recorded, in the ordinary Ohineso script, that the stone was 
ereoted in the 5th year of the period ‘Tien Yu Min An 
(AD, 1091), So I learned that the coins wore really 
examples of tho foreign soript of tho Hsi Hsia Dynasty. 
It is passing strango that the author of the Ch'van Chih, 
writing so soon after the timo they were issued, should 
have boon ignorant of this fact, and that it should have 
been reserved for me to solve the problem so many centuries 
later.” 

‘Tho solution, so deftly stated, is incontestable, and it has 
boon generally accepted by Jater numismatic writers, although 
they all pass the coins as undeciphorable, ‘The author of 
the Ku Ch'tan Hui says that he has seen three varieties 
and attempts to illustrate them, but with ill success. I have 





*X'ai Yuan was the inscription on tho bronze coinage of the Tang 
Dynasty A.D, 018.90), during part of which Liangshou was fn poswaion 
‘of the Chinese. Tho Kat Yuan colas often have eresconts, or nail marks oa 
‘the reverse, » peculiarity copied on some of the earlier Tungut issues. 
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tivo in my own collection which are figured here. Although 
very rare, even in China, the first is represented in tho 
British Museum by duplicate specimens, obtained, I believe, 
from the collection of the Princo of Tamba in Japan, for 
plaster casts of which Iam much indebted to Mr. Guozozr, 
the Keeper of the Coin Department. ‘The inscription has 
boon deciphered by tho help of the rubbings which I have 
described, according to the materials which have been 
extracted and collected in the right-hand column of tho 
accompanying illustration, 

The nien-hao of Ta An occurs, it will be seen, twice in 
the Tangut rubbing from Liangehou, marking events which, 
wo aro told, happened in the preceding reign, ie. that of 
Hui Tsung (1068-86). ‘The only nien-ao in this reign 
which lasted long enough to have an eighth year was that 
of Ta An (1075-85), so this must be the one referred to 
in the text. Moreover the symbol for éa, great,” is found 
frequently in other columns. ft is only the symbol for 
‘an, peace,” which suggests a doubt, as it is not identical 
with the symbol which represonts tho an of Tien Yu Min 
An, Peace for tho Poople by Aid of Heaven,” the period 
in the fifth year of which tho stone was erected, although 
the two symbols are similar in construction. A clue may, 
perhaps, be found here to the original method of construction 
of the peculiar seript which still remains to be elucidated. 

The third symbol, at the bottom of the coin, occurs more 
than once on tho Liangchou monument, and again on the 
small Tangut text on the east side of the Chii-yung-kuan 
arch, from the first column of which I have taken the two 
symbols in the illustration which represent San Pao, “The 
‘Three Precious Ones” of Buddhist worship. The two for 
Pao T'a, “Precious Pagods,” which follow, indicate, of 
course, the relio-onshrining stupa, the restoration of which 
the slab was intended to commemorate. It occurs in one of 
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the stanzas of the rhyming odes, or hymns of praise which, 
I forgot to mention, are attached to both Tangut and Chines» 
versions, summing up the preceding text, lauding the match- 
less might of Buddha, and summing up the stores of merit 
gained by the good deeds of the two reigning Tangut 
soversigns. Among these good deeds we find inscribed on 
the stone the gift on two occasions of a thousand strings of 
“cash” (eh‘ien mien chien), equivalent to a million copper 
coins, the symbol employed for the last word being identical 
with that found on the left of the square hole in the coin, 
‘The adjective, by the way, seems to have come after the 
noun in Tangutan, like it usually does in Tibetan, as may 
be gathered from the readings of yellow metal (gold) and 
white motal (silver), which have been copied from the 
Liangehon text in our illustration. So the inscription on 
the coin may be taken to be equivalent to the Chinese ch‘ien 
pao or ‘cash money,” pao being the ordinary Chinese symbol 
for “money ” in this connection. 

‘Tho following twelve figures represent the copper coinage 
of the Hsi Hsia Dynasty of Tangut, Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7,8, 10 
and 11 are taken from specimens in my own possession, the 
rest are extracted from Chinese numismatic books. 








Copper coin of the period Ta An (A.D. 1075-85), in the 
reign of Ping Ch‘ang (1068-86), whose dynastic title is 
Hui Tsung. Inscribed on the obverse with four characters 
in the Tangut script, which, read from the top to the right 
and round the ficld, aro equivalent, as shown above, to the 
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Chinese symbols Ta An Pao Chitien, meaning “ Cash Money 
of the Ta An period.” Reverse blank. 





2 

Copper coin of a similar type to No. 1 with an inscription 
cn the obverse of four symbols in the Tangut script. The last 
two are identioal with the symbols on No. 1 and are equivalent 
to the Chinese characters pao and ch‘ien, ‘The frst two, which 
would indicate, doubtless, the period (nien-hao), have not yet 
beon deiphered, not occurring on any of the Tangut inscriptions 
known to us, On tho reverse there is, above the central hole, 
a crescent, or nail-mark in relief, reminding one of similar 
marks occurring on K‘ai Yuan cash of the ‘ang Dynasty of 
China, 





3 

Copper coin of the reign of Ch‘ien Shun (A.D. 1087-1139), 
dynastic title Ch‘ung Tsung. Tho inscription, pencilled in a 
somewhat archaie Chinese soript like that of the coinage of 
the T'ang Dynasty, and read, like the insoription on them, 
from above downwards and right to left, is Yuan Té Tung 
Pao, ie. “Current Money of the Yuan Té period” (A.D. 
1120-26). 

Tho Far East was overrun with government issues of 
paper money at this timo, and specimens of the notes of the 
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Sung Dynasty of Southern China, of the Chin Dynasty of 
Northern China, of the Western Liao, or Kara Kitai of 
‘ransoxiana, and of the contemporary Tangut Dynasty all 
of similar type, printed on coarse gray-black oblong sheets 
made from the fibrous bark of the paper mulberry, are 
illustrated in the Of‘van Pu Tung Cli, a voluminous 
numismatie work. Tho two Tangut (Ta Hsia) Money 
Notes (Pao Ch‘ao), of the value of one string and five 
strings of “cash” respectively, and both dated Yuan Té 
(1120-26), are to be found, with facsimiles of the government 
seals with which they were stamped, in Book VI, fol. 65-69. 
‘The script is Chinese, the original notes having been printed 
from wood blocks. 





Copper coin of the reign of Chien Shun (A.D. 1087-1130), 
dynastic title Ch‘ang Tsung, inscribed Chéng Té Yuan Pao, 
ive. “Original Money: of the Ohéng Té period” (A.D, 1127- 
34). ‘The same nien-iao was subsequently adopted by tho 
Chinese Emperor Wu Tsung of the Ming Dynasty, who 
reigned in A.D, 1506-21, but his coinage is all insoribed 
Pung Pao, “ Current Money,” and the above coins, moreover, 
aro to be distinguished by the red colour of the alloy, as well 
as by the stylo of handwriting being similar to that of the 
other Tangut issues. 








2 
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Copper coin of the reign of Ch‘ien Shun (A.D. 1087-1139), 
dynastic title Chung Tsung, inscribed Ta Té Yuan Pao, 
ie. “Original Money of the Ta Té period” (1185-89). The 
money of the Ta Té period (1297-1806), of the Chinoso 
Yuan Dynasty differs from this issue in being all inseribed 
Tung Pao, ot “Current Money.” 








6. 

Coinage of the reign of Jén Hsiao, the son of the last, who 
reigned A.D. 1140-98, and was canonized with the dynastic 
title of Jén Tsung, Both copper and iron coins are in my 
collestion with the samo inscription T'ien Shing Yuan Pao, 
ie. Original Money of the Tien Shéng period” (1147-1168), 


1. 

Coinago of tho same reign as the precoding with the insoription 

Citien Yu Yuan Pao, ie. Original Money of the Chrien Yu 

poriod” (A.D. 1169-98). Both eopper and iron “cash” of this 

issue aro represented, tho latter being the more common of the 
two. 
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Copper coin of the reign of Oh‘un Yu (A.D, 1194-1205), 
tho son of the preceding, who was canonized as Huan Tsung. 
Insoribed Tien Cl'ing Yuan Pao, ie. “Original Money of 
the Tien Oh‘ing period” (1194-1205). 

‘The last emperor of the Liao (Kitan) Dynasty had adopted 
this nienchao in A.D. 1111, and issued copper “cash” with 
the inscription Yuan Pao, as well as with T"ung Pao, “ Current 
Money,” but his coins are more roughly east and with the 
insoription of inferior finish when compared with those from 
the Tangut mint, 





Copper coin of the reign of An Chitian, who dethroned his 
uncle, Chun Yu, on New Year's Day 1206, and adopted the 
title of Ying Tien, “ Obedient to Heaven,” on the occasion. 
He was canonized with the dynastic title of Hsiang Tsong, 
having reigned till the yenr 1212. The inseription on the 
coinage is Ying Tien Yuan Pao, i.e. Original Money of the 
‘Ying Tien period” (A.D. 1206-1209). 





10. 
Copper coin of the same reign as the last with the inscription 
Huang Chien Yuan Pao, i.e. “Original Money of the Huang 
Chien period” (A.D. 1210-12) 
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i. 

Copper coin of the reign of Tsun Hsien, an adopted son of 
the last sovereign, who was commander-in-chief of the army 
when his predecessor died in 1212, Ho reigned till the year 
1222, when he resigned the throne to his son. His dynastic 
title is Shén ‘Tsung. ‘The inscription on the coinage is Kuang 
Ting Yuan Pao, ie, Original Money of the Kuang Ting 
period” (A.D, 1219-22), 


1 
Copper coin of the reign of T Wang, tho son of the last, 
who reigned till tho year 1226, and was eanonized with the 
dynastic title of Hsien Tsung. ‘The insoription is Cl‘ien Ting 
Yuan Pao, ie. “Original Money of the period Oh‘ien Ting” 
(A.D. 1923-26). ‘This is tho rarest of the Tangut coins, no 
doubt because very few were cast during the ruthless Mongol 
invasion of the country under Genghis Khan, who finally 
exterminated the Tangut Dynasty in the following year 
(A.D, 1227). 





A MANCHU UKASE, 


By M. F. A. Fraser, Esq, 


Sa 


The bilingual Jubilee Proclamation in honour of the Empress 
Regent. of China, Secondary Consort of the Emperor who 
reigned from 1851 to 1862 under the reign-style Hien Feng 
(Gapei elgiyengge), is worthy of careful notice from several 
pointsof view. Lookingat itas a political manifesto, it curiously 
exemplifies the ultra conservative ideas of the Chinese, a baby 
nation which never grows older or wiser. ‘The policy pro- 
claimed is to follow the example sot in the arts of Government 
by the King of Chow, a chief who is said to have flourished 
in 1122 B.C.; or, worse still, of him of Poh, B,C. 1766; not 
to go still farther back, to which tho advisers of tho Son of 
Heaven have no objection. It is full of old-world superstition, 
injustice, and general stupidity. Looking at the religious 
ceremonies ordered, we observe the polytheistie, Shinto nature 
of the State religion. As a literary composition it is a good 
specimen, in the Chinese (which was no doubt the original 
language in which it was composed), of the bombastic style, 
loaded with quotations—the more recondite the better—in 
which the native literatus delights to display his foolish 
learning. ‘The Manchu version is noticeable as a rarity, 
for it is only on very special occasions that the Tartar 
Government proclaim anything to the people in this language, 
which the Government only artificially keep alive and the 
people do not understand. ‘The following points about this 
‘Manchu specimen may bo noticed. 
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In tho first place, looking at it purely externally, one is 
struck with the enphony of its dactylic flow, and the 
occasionally very harmonious combinations of its vowels 
amd consonants, In these wsthetio respects it contrasts 
favorably with tho literary style of Chinese—monosyllabie, 
stacoato—which would sound like the quacking of ducks, 
‘wore it not the custom of the literatus to intone it in a sort 
of whining recitative, in order to bring out its metrical 
balance and its shocking alteration of high and low tones. 

Secondly, note the unblashing way in which it borrows 
words from the Chinese, Here is the list of them: they 
swarm in almost every paragraph (if the word paragraph 
may be used, for, striotly speaking, no Oriontal who respects 
himself would assist his roador in getting at his meaning by 
such undignified means as paragraphs, capital lettors, commas, 
colons, ote.). 

Eheangdi, the Emperor, tho Khan (hore romanised as 
Han). 

Hiaoshun, «flial piety. 

Doro, the tao or principlo (rendering of JE ki, the 
foundation). 

Fengshen, (rendering of fi good fate). 

Gingguleme, reverently, (King-kung), to render §K (Min). 

Gunggencuke, reverent, to render 9 (kung). 

Hhwang-taiheo, tho Bmpress. 

Dayen, tho pulnco (If), the tien, 

Cese, the note-book (tse-tse), marked with red colour, 

Gu, Jade-stone (Yah). 

Dangse, a scroll (Sit $F tan-te2). 

Wang, the monarch. 

Boobi, the precious (Imperial Seal,—pao-pei). 

Taifin, peaceful, t‘ai-p'ing (rendering of BR, one of the 
Empress’s newly-assumed names), 
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Gung, a Duke (kung). 

Shangnaha, bestowal (renders Jif). 

Gungeu, princosses (kung chu, Z +E). 

Fujin, a wife of a wang (renders % ff wang-fei). 

Janggin, a general (in Japanese, sh  gun,—from 
Chinese teiang-ktn). 

Fontan Feoner title (BB 4 feng-teeng). 

Yamun, 2 Yamen, official residence, public office. 

Falun, official salary (feng-lul). 

Shusei, scholars (Hoh, Pekinese hsie to learn). 

Ginggen, a catty, 14 Ibs ; the kin (JF). 

Taigiasa, eunuchs (T'ai-kien). 

Caliyan, pay, stipend (s'ien Liang, $3 H)- 

This list only includes the words which appear indubitably 
of Chinese origin, but more might perhaps be incluled. For 
instance, feng-kin, which Zaxmanor® derives from feng-jen (tn- 
fortunately his work does not give the Chinese hieroglyphic); 
gurung, palace, which he derives from kung (8) and jiyan, 
0d, which he says is yen (fff) rouge for the face. ‘This learned 
Russian Professor adapted into a Manchu-Russ Dictionary, 
in 1875, the native Dictionary of 1771 in Manchu and Chinese, 
with explanations in Manchu. In running through either of 
these collections one is strack with the extent of the loans 
to Manchu from the Chinese. ‘The former language is much 
better adapted to civilization, as it boasts of a syllabary, 
improved from the Mongol, which again came from the 
Syriae. This syllabary is really, when analyzed, botter than 
asyllabary sit is an alphabet. It is not like the rudimentary 
Japanese equivalent, derived from Chinese hieroglyphies, 
which has to write 7, 1 ri, ro, m for instance, in five 
ways differing as greatly as our syllables am, Be, cat,/dumb, 
east, It is not, like the Japanese, infested with too many 
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homonyms, as hachi, to dismiss, hacki, a basin, hachi, eight, 
hachi, 0 bee, hashi, a bridge, hashi, chopsticks, hashi, a beak, 
hhashi, an edge; koto, a harp, kolo, a business, Zoto, strange. 
It is not, therefore, like the Japanese, compelled to keep up a 
running fire of Chinese hieroglyphies or ideographs by tho 
side of its phonetic writing, to make the latter intelligible 
tots readers. ‘Theso charactors, moreover, aro in themselves 
gracoful and elogant and easy to learn, and not grotesque and 
difficult like the Japanese. They aro not, like the latter, 
at a dead loss to express oven such simple sounds as tho 
lottor L, or tho syllables ti, tu, si, di, du. But whilo tho 
instrament is so good, its eapacitios have never been fully dovo~ 
loped. ‘Tho Manchus, a nation of 8,000,000, “‘scattored in 
« garrisons over a vast Empire, among the most numerous 
“ raco that history tells of,” says Zaxmanor®, “found it im- 
« possible to live without knowing tho Chinese tonguo, and 
“having no literature of their own, had to have recourse to 
“Chinese books, Their Government itself, in spito of its 
« desire to prosorvo tho nationality of its pooplo, found that 
“its Imporial interests centred more and more in hina sinco 
“ tho conquest, and that it had more talking and writing to 
“do in Chinoso than in Manchu, which lattor in consequence 
“Jost ground.” [Seo The Chinese Recorder, March 1891.] 
‘What compromises and concessions, what able intrigue and 
worming-in indeod, must it have required to Gill nearly 
hhalf of the higher metropolitan and provincial mandarinates 
with Manchus and Mongols! ‘These causes have arrosted 
tho development of Manchu, and the dream of the early 
Emperors, of glorifying and extending it, has not been 
realised. 

In this language of nomad tent-dwellers, we find scores 
upon scores of varied phrases relating, for instance, to horses— 
their colour, shape, paces, virtues, vices, and diseases, but 
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comparatively very fow expressions adapted to settled life in 
towns, under a complex social and administrative system. 
Such words have been imported, with increasing frequency, 
from the Chinese. Is it not the caso that as, in these 800 
years, the language has been tinged with Chinese words and 
idioms, so also the mind of the speakers has become tainted 
with Chinese ideas, and to a far groater extent ? 

Spelling, or “romanising”—In looking at the preceding 
examples and the following transcription, the reader should 
note that the old guttural Kh (as in the well-known word 
Khan), has been represented by an H, As some languages 
‘write this sound with one letter and not two, I have followed 
Mr. P. @. vor Méuteporrr’s Manchu Reader example, 
and used only one, The only drawback seems to be that in 
words like nashun, the 1 is more likely to be thought to 
coalesce with the s, and form sh, whereas the real sound is 
s—Eh. However, no system is perfect. I havo also followed 
Mr. von Méxxanponrr and others in using a simple ¢ instead of 
‘ch, for the same reason. When a & sound is wanted, whether 
before a, «, i, 0, or u, a Fis used, nota c. ‘The palatal j (soft 
sonant) is to the palatal ¢ (hard, surd), in this method, as their 
respective gutturals g (soft, sonant) and & (hard, surd), to 
each other. [If any reader is offended, let him think of 
‘Manx Twan’s excuso for the Italians writing Leonardo da 
Vinci and pronouncing it “Veenchy :” “ Foreigners ahoays 
apell better than they pronounce.”] 





‘The Manchu Text Transliterated. 

ABKAL hese forgon-be aliha, Hwangdi-i hese: Bi gunici, 
Enduringge niyalma hiaoshun i Abkai fejorgi-be dasara-de, 
wesihulere uilere be yooni ujelche. Han (Khan) chongge, 
tumen irgen-ei nendere do, iletuleme algimbumo ten-be 
ilibuha. Julge-be kimeici dorgi huwa-de shunggiyan make 
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afi, Jeo gurun i tondo jiramin i doro-be neibuhe, shumin 
gurung-de saikan tukiyecefi, Bu hecen i onco gosin i dasan- 
be badarambuha, ede nencho algin-be colgorofi, fongshon 
imiyabuha-be dabame, urgunjeme sebjelome wesihun kooli 
yabuburengge giyan, Gingguleme gunici, Jilanhuturi top 
Karmangga nelhe ujingga ginggiyen sulfangga top unenggi 
jalafungga gunggencuke kobton fengkin fuoang taileo, erdemu 
ulun i ikengge de acanaha, doro dabasun jiramin de 
iletuleho, dorgi gurung de tacihiyan tutabuf, shumin gosin 
hhuturi fengshen i sekiyen be badarambuha, Shunggiri 
doyon-de sabi ajabuf, westhun jalafan makdendere jebundara, 
sayin de acanaha, Sunja hutnri i doro ujado jalan sefi, 
gumin (?) jalafun saniyabufi alsin cese do fiyan nonggibuha, 
Amba erdema do uranaku gobu bahaf, colgorako algin 
algif. Gu dangse do olden eldembuho, ninju so-i tamen 
Jjlafun do cikinofi(?) Wang eldoke inenggi inu ode wesibun 
tukiyon tukiyof, amba kooli ginggulomo yabubumbi, uttu off 
ginggulomo abka, na, mafari makdehon, bothoja jekuju i 
mukdehen de alame wecef, Budarangge Doro-i orici aniya 
Jukun biya-i tofohon do, geren wang beile-se bithe coobai 
ambasa be gaifi, gingguleme abdangga iletulchen boobi be 
ibobud, Jilan hutari top karmangga nelhe wingge gengiyen 
sulfangga top unenggi jalafungga gunggecuke kobdon feng- 
kin “wesihun taifin” Auwang taikeo some nonggiyeme 
wosihulehe t 

“Wesihun” duran kemun do vjeleme of, abkai fejerjingge 
gosingga jalan-do erdemu-be hukshehe, “Tain” doro 
bodogon do acaname off gupoi baingge. Jilangga forgon de 
elden eldembube uttu off ambalingga huturi-be alifi cohome 
esi fulehun isibuki! Jabuoi acara baita hacin-be amargide 
faidame araha 















ei huwangdi han (Khan) sai 
munggan i ba, K'ung-dzt i da susu i mukdeben, jai sunja 
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colhon duin bilten i jergi wecen de hafan tucibud weeeoi 
aearangge-bo, fo kooli songkoi deribume yabubu. 

Emu haein,—Jalan jalan-i hwangdi han sai munggan iba 
do efajeme hwajabubangge bici, harangga uheri-kadalars- 
amban, giyarime-dasara-ambasa, getukeleme wesimbufi yar 
giyan be kimeifi weileme dasata. 

‘Emu hacin.—Yaya colon colhoron mederi bilten juktehen i 
ba de shungkume ulejehengge bici harangga ba na i hafasa 
hbuda sisindefi (2) wesimbufi weileme dasadafi unenggi 
git yn be iletulekin' 

Emu hacin.—Goren goloi jugun dooban i siden-de efuleme 
huajabuha ba bici-be, na-i hafasa gotukeleme bicifi weileme 
dasadafi, yabure feliyere de tusa arikini. 














i. 

Emu hacin—Dorgi de bisire tulergi de bisire geren wang 
ef fasilan guag se cf wesihun gomu kest shangnaha bahabu. 

Emu hacin—Dorgi tulergi gungouci fusihun hehe de isitala 
meimeni kesi shangnaha bahabu. 

(1.) Bru hacin.— Wang-ni fugin of fosihun kesi-be-tuwweki- 
yarajanggin i sargan ci wesibun gemu kesi shangnaba 
bahabu. 

Emu hasin—Tolergi wang-ni fujin-ci fusibun gung-ni 
sargan-ei wesibun gemu kesi shangnaba bahabu. 

Emu hacin—Manja Nikan ambast-i sargan ninju se-ci 
tubkangge be gem kesi shangnaba bahabu. 

Emu hacin.—Dorgi tulergi Manju Nikan bithe coohai 
‘ambakan baya hafisa de gemu emu jergi nonggi. 

Emu hacin—Dorgi tulergi ambakan buya geren hafasa-de 
ne bisire de fungnehen bahabureci tulgiyen, yaya jergi de 
fe jai tushan de halahangge be ico jergi songkoi 
fangnehen bababu. 

(12.) Emu hacin.—Bithei hafan gemun hecen de bisire duici 
jorgi ci wesihun, tulergi de bisire, ili jergi oi fusihun, cook 
hafan, gemun de bicibe, talergi de bicibe, jai jergi ci wesibun 
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no tushan i jergi songkoi meimeni emu jui do fulebun i hafan 
juse-huashabure-Yamun-de dosif bithe hula. 
Dorgi tulergi i bithei hafan, duict jergi oi 
fasiban, coohai hafan, ilaci jergi, ot fusibun, hafan efulef, 
Jergi wasibuf, tushan de bibuho, jai fulan nakabuha, falun 
faitaha, woile be oncodome guwebu. 

Emu hafn; da susu do bisire tushan ci nakabuba, 
sholo baiba hafasa, gemun do jif, urgun-i-doroi tumen-jalafun 
do jalbarirabangge be ajagolo(?) emgeri funguche kooli 
Dababufi eneuleme bahabure bo baiburakuci tulgiyen, tore 
Kemun do bisirengge be kesi isibume emu adali da jorgi 
songkoi fanguere be baisu, 

Bmw hacin,—Acalamo simnore ton bo dorolon i jurgan do 
afabufi nerginde niyalmai ton be getukeleme wesimbufl heso 
be baime aeara be tawame Inbde gaiki ; golotome simnoro do 
amba golode gusin gobu nonggi; siramo golode orin gebu 
















nonggi j ajige golo de yawan gebu nonggi. Manju Mongga 
‘gusade ninggun gebu nonggi ; njon coobai gusa do ilan gebu 
nonggis 


Emu hasin—Jiti goren golo shusei gaire ton be amba 
taciku do nadan gebu nonggi ; dalimbi taciku do sunja gebu 
nonggi ; dulimbi taciku do sunja gobu nonggi ; ajige taciku 
do ilan gobu nonggi. 

Emu hacin—Jakun gusa Manju Monggu vjon coohai gusai 
coohai urse jai dorgi jasak Kalka i jergi, Monggu urso de 
nadaja jakunju uyunju so ci wesihun ningge be, ilgame 
faksalame shangnas tanggu so isikangga bo gotukelome 
wwesimbufi camban ilibure menggun bahabu, 

Bru hacin—Cooba irgon nadaju se ci wosthun ningge be, 
emhun juso ersheme ujihangge be buyarame hacin i alban 
takuran tuofbure be baibunaku ubu ; jakunju se oi wesihun 
ningge de emu defelinggn ceceri, ema ginggen kubun, emu 
Iiule bele, juan ginggen yali bahabu. Vyunju so ci westhun 
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ningge de bai nonggi. ‘Tanggu se isikangge be getukeleme 
wesimbufi camban ilibure menggun bababu. 

‘Fimu hacin.—Taigiasa de emu biya-i caliyan shangna, 

Emu hacin—Jakun gusai anggasi hese de scara be tuwame 
shangnaha gisurebu. 

‘Bmw hacin.—Geren ba i vjire kuwaran de bisirele gogin 
anggasi mata embun, jai jadahalaha slara be aku niyalma 
be geren ba-na i hafan de afabufi hacin be tulbifi erilime 
hhwashabume njiba beye tomoro ba-be ufurabuei ojoraku obu. 

‘Emu hacin—Hafan data cooha irgesa de, baita necirenggo 
ici, hebesheme ubashatame fadarara juse omosi ini mafa 
‘mama ama eme be argai wara dolo facuhurara sargan asaban 
sargan eigen be wara, aba nohu ini boo-i da be bucere-welle 
waka, ilan niyalma wara ; falgiyan jui be jetune; niyalma 
bbe bukdara niyalmai ergen be argai-wara jortai-wara, umiyaha 
hhoron okto fadame bushubulere, horon okio i niyalma be 
wara, che hulha, ganiongga gisun i jergi, jawan hacin i 
yargiyan i bucore weile be gaweburakuei talgiyen, eoohsi 
hnas-hun de weile baha ukanja be giduha, jai doosidame beyede 
singgebohangge be inu guwoberakuci tulgiyen: tereci gwa be 
cere aniya, aniya biyai ice i onggolo, emgeri tucinjihe tacinji- 
heku emgeri wacihiyaha wacthiyanaka be, gemu guwebume 
sinde. 

‘Aya! Enteheme huturi imiyabufi doro bi...rengge (?) de, 
tumen-aniya otolo isibuha goidatala sabi ajabufi.  Abka emu 
erdemu de aisilaha erebe abkai fejergi de ulhibume-selgiyefi 
Direme sakini sehe. 

Badarangga-doro-i oriei aniya, jakun biyai, juwan ninggun. 








[he abore contains certain regretted lacune, owing to the imperfect 
printing of afew words in the original Manchu, or owing to the inadequacy 
fof the transcriber into European letters to the proper deciphering of thers. 
‘The following translation from the Chinceo and the Manchu, is also, porhape, 
‘not moroscopically correct.) 
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‘Tho Hwangti, appointed by the Grace of Heaven, decrees 
1s follows:—I consider that in ruling the Empire (Abkai 
feergi, or Tien hia, “all under the sky”) by the Sage's 
principle of jflial piety (hiao-shun), reverential caro of elders 
and nurturing and rearing of inforiors (\wifo, children, ete.), 
are both important. He who plays the part of King (Khan), 
a leader of the myriad people, sots an example (lays down 
foundation, or principle), makes [his ancestors] illustrions 
‘and gives scope to his aspirations, Searching into ancient 
history, we find that by the domestic virtues of Tai Jen, 
(A ££) the mother of Wen, first king of Chow,—virtues 
praised in tho ancient Book of Odes,—was begun tho loyal 
and substantial government of the kingdom of Chow [1122 
B.O,, in the “‘semi-historieal poriod”]; and that by the 
virtuos of Yu Sung, also celebrated in the Book of Odes, 
[second wife of Ti Kuh, legendary king, B.. 2485], was 
began the generous and humano régime of the stato of Poh 
[auciont capital of the Emperor Kao-hing if 4, B.O. 1768,— 
K'ao-ch'eng (9 4) in the Province of Honan). Now 
fas felicity beyond that of former Sovereigns is heaped 
up, with rejoicing the lofty record should be followed, 
Revorontly I reflect that in virtue a peor of Heaven, and in 
conduet an equal of Earth [absurdities from the JJijungge 
Noun, or Yik King) is tho Bmpress JILAN HUTURL 
TOP KARMANGGA NBLHE UJINGGA GINGGIYEN 
SULFANGGA TOP JALAFUNGGA GUNGGENCUKE 
KOBION FENGKIN Hivag Tei-leo, Happiness dwells in 
her fragrant palace [ehunggiri, the lan, sweet orchid beloved 
by the Chinese]. In her majestic ago, her good fortune 
is like the Sun and Moon. Of the five felicities [ longevity, 
wealth, quistness, virtue, a good end], longevity is the first. 
‘To prolong her life, long as the crnne’s, the red colour has 
been painted in the golden book (by the god of the Southern 
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Dipper,” who dispenses longevity, as he of the Northern 
gives death). Certainly grent virtue will have fame. On 
this glorious occasion, in the jade-stone volume is noted the 
reourrence of an Imperial birthday after 60 years of lifes 
and reverentially carrying out the great precedents, I thank 
Heaven, Barth, the altars of my Ancestors, those of the 
spirits of Agriculture. On this 15th day of the 8h moon of 
the 20th year of the Reign Badarangge Doro [Reign Kwang- 
‘si, Soptember 14th, 1804] with the Imperial Prinees, the 
Dakes (beilese) and the high officers (ambans) literary and 
military, I impress my precious seal on the list of the Hwang 
‘Tai-heo’s names or titles [here given in fall, as before J, with 
the addition of the two honorific names WESIHUN and 
TAIFIN. “Wesihun” means giving importance to old 
models and precedents, and thus all under the sky will 
receive the merit of the humane family like that of Heaven. 
‘As for “Taifin,” it means by uniting virtue with pradent 
planning, to shed on all peoplo the light of a beneficent 
epoch, like that of the Sua. And thus I, having received 
these august favours, would diffuse bounty around, and the 
things which I have ordered to be done follow hereafter 
noted in due order :— 

(1) According to old custom, mandarins will proceed to 
offer sacrifices at the tombs of the Hwangiis or Khans of 
former generations ; at the home of Confucius [in Shantang 
Province]; to the 5 Mountains ; and to tho 4 Rivers. (The 
5 Mountains are Tai-shan in Shantung, H¢ng-shan in 
Hunan, Hwa-shan in Shensi, Heng-shan in Chibli, and 
Sung-shan in Honan, respectively called tho East, South, 
West, North, and Middle, Mountains. ‘Their names in 
Chinese characters are 28, 4, ME, 1H, and jf. ‘The 4 Rivers 
are the Yangtsze; the Hwai; the Yellow River ; and the Tsi, 
New Yellow River, or Tai-ts‘ing Ho, in Shantung). 
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(2.) Ie the tombs of any of the Emporors are in ruins, the 
“Viooroy” and “Governor” of the Province will make 
enquiry, and report to the Emperor, and if the Report. bo 
true, the repairs will be made, 

(B.) If the temples of any of the gods of hills, seas, or 
rivers, are in ruins, the local mandarins will report to the 
‘Emperor, with estimate of money required for repairs, as we 
‘would show true respect to these gods. 

(4) [any of the roads or bridges in any of the Provinces 
aro in rains, the local mandarins will enquire into the matter 
and make repairs ; as we would benefit people travelling. * 

(5.) Mandarins inside (i.e, at Peking), and outside, from 
below rank of wang (regulus or prince”), and from above 
tho rank of kung (Sth rank in the hiorarchy) will all have 
favours bestowed on them. 

(6) Inside (at Poking), and outside, from the Aung-elus 
(Imperial princesses) downwards to Tehes, all will havo 
favours bestowed on them. [According to Mavens, dung-chu 
is an Emporor’s daughtor, whilo Jehe is a daughter of 
Imporial Princes of Ist, 2nd, Brd, and 4th degree, and of 
“Imperial nobles ” of Ist or 2nd degree.) 

(7) From wives of wangs downwards, and from tho wives 
of éneféngetsiang-kins upwards, all will have favours bestowed 
upon thom, [According to Zaxuanorr, the latter title—in 
‘Manchu kesisbe tweakiyara janggin, “favoured General” —is 
a title of 14th rank bestowed on descendants of an Imperial 
family.) 

(8) Of foroign ladies (tulergi, Sfp Hf wai-fan of various 
Asiatic tribes), from tangs? wives downwards, and from kungs? 
wives upwards, all will receive favours. 











‘*Itis certain that no roads will, or were meant to, bemade or repaired 
ther, 
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(9.) Favours will be conferred on the wives of ambans 
(KEE, high mandarins), both Manchu and Chinese, if these 
ladies are over 60 years old. 

(10.) Literary (civil) and military mandarins, great and 
small, both Manchu and Chinese, whether within (at Peking) 
or outside, shall be raised one degree of rank. 

(11) Great and small mandarins, whether at Peking or 
out of it, will receive, in addition to the title of honor 
corresponding to their various degroes of rank, a title of 
honor corresponding in each case to the higher or changed 
rank to which they were last appointed. [On these titles of 
ronor, see Mavens’ Chinese Government, 1886 Edition, pp. 68 
et cogu.). 

(12.) Civil officials, at Poking, from the fourth rank 
upwards, outside Peking, from the third rank upwards; 
military officials, whether at Peking or outside, from the 
second rank upwards, according to their rank, may each 
have ono son educated in the College of the Sons of the 
Country [Mavzrs, “Imperial Academy of Learning,” see 
Chinese Government, pp. 28, 76, 116). 

(18.) Rehabilitation in their former position will be 
granted to Peking or outside Civil Mandarins from the 
fourth rank downwards, Military ones from the third rank 
downwards, who have been degraded in rank or deprived 
of it, while retained in office, or who havo had their pay 
kkopt back or been fined of it. 

(14.) Officials retired, or on leave, who have come from 
their native places to the Capital on this occasion of State 
rejoicing (urgunsi doro) to congratulate on this Birthday, if 
they havo already receivéd titles of honor, need receive no 
more; but all at the Capital except those, may ask for titles 
of honor in accordance with their old rank (their da jergi or 
yan hien). 
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(15.) Nominations to tho ‘Zsin Shi degree (third or 
“Doctor's” degree) will be increased in accordance with 
tho suggestions in a Report to the Emperor which tho 
Board of Coremonies (Dorolon-i Jurgan, Li Pu) will make 
‘whon the number of candidates is known, With rogard to 
tho Kii-jon degree (“Licentiate”), in largo Provinces 80 
names will be added; in Provinces of the next class, 
20 names; in small Provinces, 10 namos; in Manchu and 
Mongol Banner divisions, 6 names; in Chinese bannors, 
8 names. 

(16.) To tho number of students entering colleges in 
the provinces [it is doubiful if anything resembling a 
college oxists in China}, in the caso of great colleges 7 names 
aro added, middle colleges 8 names, small colleges 8 names. 

(17,) Amongst the soldiers of the Hight Banners, Manchu, 
Mongol, and Chinese, and Mongols under the home jasaks 
(wangs, ot chiefs) and of the Kalkas, presents will be given 
to those above 70, 80, and 90 years of age, separately; and 
for those who have attained 100 years, the mperor will bo 
reported to, so that money bo given them to build stono 
triumphal arches. 

(18) To soldiors or people, if 70 years old or more, shall 
be loft one son to attond to and feed them, and this son may 
not be sent away on any miscellaneous potty Goverament 
errands or duties. To old people of 80 and upwards, shall 
be given one piece of silk tafetas, ono catty (14 1b.) of 
cotton, one pecul (1883 Ibs.) of rice, and 10 Ibs. of meat ; 
to old people of 90 and upwards, double of the above; 
for old people of 100 and upwards, the Emperor will be 
reported to, so that money be given to them to build stone 
triumphal arches, 

(49.) ‘To the Ennuchs shall be given one month's extra 
pay. 
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(20.) The question of giving some present to the widows 
(anggasi) of men of the Eight Banners will be taken into 
consideration. 

(21.) Care must be taken for the unmarried men, widows, 
‘men without sons, sons without fathers, and other resource 
less classes, such as maimed or crippled persons fed at the 
various charitable establishments. The various local man- 
darins must see to the procuring of funds for the nourishing 
of these people, so that they may not be without a place to 
live (beye tomoro ba). 

(22.) With the following exceptions, a general amnesty, 
or condonement, for all crimes or mislemeanours, committed 
by any person, whether mandarin, soldier, or others of all 
sorts and conditions, before the Ist day of this year (i. 
before Gth February 1894) whether discovered or not, dealt 
with or not, at that date. 

‘The exceptions are :—The 10 heinons offences, which com= 
prise: ‘reason, or revolt, high treason (or, [2se-majesté), 
unfilial sons or grandchildren plotting to kill a grandfather, 
grandmother, father, or mother, incest, killing of a husband 
by a wife or a concubine, of the head of a household by a 
male or female slave, killing of the head of a household not 
Viable to the death punishment by three persons (ie. by an 
adulterous wife, her paramour, and a hired assassin), eating 
anow-born child for one’s health (ts‘ai shéng #2 Ak, —fulglyan 
jui be jetune), mutilation of human beings for nefarious 
purposes, with malice or intentionally killing a person, poison- 
ing with venomous worms, bewitching with sorceries, killing 
by drugs or poisons, highway robbery or piracy, baneful 
words (IK BH yao yen,—ganiongga gisun,—witcheraft ?). For 
these heinous crimes the punishment is death, with no pardon, 
In addition are not entitled to benefit by the amnesty, the 
following persons :—Those who incur punishment by improper 
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conduct in war matters or on the field of battle, or by con~ 
coaling or harbouring ranaways ; or who “squeeze” or take 
bribes from cupidity ; none of these persons will be pardoned. 

‘Ah! by constantly administering justico to you, after 10,000 
years (on this jubilee (?) ) happinossis diffused. Heaven helps 
tho virtue of one (by the virtue of one?). This I would 
mako known to the whole empire (all under Heaven). Bada- 
rangga Doro, ot Kwang Si (name of the present Emperor's 
Reign), 20th year, 8th moon, 16th day. [ ‘The Chinese version 
omits day of month, but adds ‘The Imperial Seat.” (Zoang- 
‘i cht Pao.)] 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





‘The late Chinese Minister to Russia, Waxo 
Snon-r'axa, has just published a book entitled 
“Sketch of My Mission to Rassia, 
hhe makes certain strange statements touching 
the Catholic religion. ‘To many of these the 
Chinese Catholics naturally take exception, and 
accordingly the Shanghai Catholic organ, the Yih-wén- Lub, 
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animadverts as follow 
1.—His Excellency states that after the Cracifixion Jesus eame 
to life again in seven weeks. 

Buropean history, as well as the New Testament, not to mention 
the teachings of the Chorch, all record that Jesus came to life 
again three days after the Crucifixion: no one has ever heard that 
seven weeks elapsed, as every woman and child who is a Christian 
well knows. His Excellency, with his broad, unprejudiced mind, 

in the trath of this if he will deign to enquire 











can easily ascert 
into it again. 

Q.—He remarks that unconvicted criminals are proached to by 
priests in gaol, and that very often their minds are so affected by 
these exhortations that they offer to confess, without its being 
necessary to flog them into it. 

‘This is indeed news, for no such thing ever edturred, Hi 
Bxeelleny’s imaginative powers are indeed active, Has any one 
ever heard of this in any European country? 

G.—He says that the teaching of Jesus was mostly strange 
‘waddle. 

Now, the words of Jesus are acceptod by all right-minded 
Buropeans as a guide to what is jost, When His Excellency 
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Aoscribes them as strange twaddle, he only illustrates how men's 
‘nstes can differ,—unless it be that his view is one which no 
right-minded man conld take. 

4.—He says that enquiry into Jesus’ acts whilst living proves 
that He was nothing more than a physician; that His adherence 
to the Mosaieal Sabbath was simply the “seven days come back” 
[of the ancient Chinese Book of Changes]; that his holding the 
Gross in order to cure sickness was simply tho ‘rossing over the 
‘meridian of our Ohon Dynasty Ceremonial, ete. eto. 

That Jesus? acts daring bis lifetime wero only those of a 
physician is a discovery mado for the first timo by His Excolleney. 
It is true that Jesus did daring his lifetime cure men’s diseases, 
raise porsons from the dead: as, for iustance, in tho instances of 
cnring those blind from their birth, raising tho palsied, cleansing 
the lopers, restoring heating and speech to the deaf or dumb; in 
raising Lazarus to lifo after being dead four days, and the widow's 
fon on the way to tho grave, In performing these and other 
miracles, however, Jesus made use of God's omnipotence, employing 
neither drug, scalpel, nor bistoury, Was ever mortal man 
Known to heal in this fasbion? Could any human physicion 
restore dead men to life and clothe bleached bones with flesh? 
Again, as to the Cross, this was the instrament of Jesus’ sufferings, 
as is perfectly well known to all countries, without the slightest 
possibility of doubt, How fallacious, then, of His Excellency to 
stato that Josus eared disoases with it! 
alleged “Heaven and Hell” aro probably 
inventions of the Pope's, in order to decvive Boropeans and 
their contributions into his coffers. 

Supposing this were trae, are all Earopeans noodles? Aro their 
capacities all so much below that of the envoy that they should 
bo thus humbugged? Or, to pat it another way. Granted that 
governments have punishments and rewards: does it follow, then, 
that mandarins invent these in order to deceive the people and 
frighten them into contributing largely to the official coffers? 
‘Will the envoy allow this, or not ? 
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6.—He says that the resurrection after secen days,” the creation 
of Heaven, Earth, and living things, ete., is all a false pretence 
of supernatural power on the part of tho priests with a view to 
coaxing the silly people's money ont of them. 

Now, the ereation of Heaven, Earth, and living things is all 
recorded in the tomes of history, and substantiated by evidence, 
‘The Holy Scriptures aro at every one's command. Is His 
Excellency ignorant of the existence of these historieal tomes, that 
hhe makes these wild and absard statements? Supposing we were 
to say that Confucianists, in talking of benevolence and right, 
that official instructors in preaching trath and good-will, were 
simply inventing in order to wheedle tho silly people’s money out 
of them? Would His Excellency approve of such language ? 

7.—He says that England developed ander a foreign religion, 
and that afterwards the King married a Queen whose being such 
whilst the other was living was disapproved by the priests; that the 
King paid no attention ; and that the priests proceeded to capture 
‘the Queen and disfigare her face with hot irons, so that she died. 

It is impossible to say whence this story was derived. His 
Excellency has heard something no one ever heard of before, and 
relates something no one ever related before: it is simply a 
malicious invention, 

8.—He says that the French hold the death of Jesus to have 
‘occurred on the first Sunday after the first full moon succeeding 
the spring equinox, and that Josus came to life again seven days, 
for the next Sunday, after that, on a day which they call the Paque 
Feast, when the whole popalation scems to go almost crazy. 
“Altogether too much, this superstition of the western men,” 
says he, 

Now he had already stated once before that Jesus eame to Ii 
again seven weeks after the Crucifixion : in this instance he 
contradicts himself by putting it at soven days. We would 
suggest that the envoy might take the tronble to inform himself 
Detter. Moreover, itis a legitimate subject for rejoicing when the 
dead come to life again, If it is crazy superstition on the part of 
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the westem men to hold great rejofeings in celebration of Jesus? 
coming to life again, what is not crazy superstition ? 

9.—He talks of the allegation tbat the Pope speaks the decrees 
tnd says that once a word passes his lips no one dare 
contradict it, whether it ordain the assassination of one's prince, 
the corruption of the laws, or any other of a thousand posstble 
offen 

‘This also is a mere invention, 

10.—He says that the books or testaments upon the Faith 
‘established by Jesus nomber only six, and that children of both 
are all taught the alphabet and spelling, tho geograpby of the 
five continents, and arithmetic, All books studied beyond 
must be the books of Jesus. 

If His Rxcalloney would only closely reflect upon the porport of 
‘these statements of his, he would perceive his own error. ‘The 
spelling, geography and arithmetic books are on a par with the 
copy-books, horn-books, and history primers of Chinese boys, 
Would not His Excelloney sneer if we were to describe theso as 
books upon the Faith established by Confuctus”? 

11.—He says that tho books of Jesus have not much sense in 
them, 

‘The books of Jesus aro published far and near, and the most 
learned men of all countries havo a difficulty in reaching tho bottom 
of their profound doctrines. When His lxecllonoy says that. they 
have not much senso in thom, he exalts his own knowledge above 
that of ordinary men, 

12.—Ho says that tho western religions have borrowed the 
Buddhist doctrine of Heaven and Hell, et, oto. 

Thousands of years before Buddha ever existed the doctrine 
of Heaven and Hell had beon preached, His Excellency, 
though versed in ancient and modern history, is yet eo ignorant 
of this fact that ho states the western religions to” have 
borrowed the notion from Buddhism. ‘Then, according to this, 
the books of one's ancestors can be borrowed from those ancestors? 
descendants? 
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18,—He says: ‘Hence, last year one of the Christian cabal in 
‘France even wont so far as to assassinate the President’ 

‘The newspapers of all countries have stated with one accord that 
the President in question was assassinated by an Itslian malefactor. 
We suppose that, amid his multifarious official duties, His 
‘Excellency has not found time to read about it, 











Translated by E. H. PARKER, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Suaxamar, 22nd March 1898, 


A. Vosy-Bounnox, Esq Pb.L.P.E., PHL, ete,, te, 
Hon, Curator, Shanghai Museum, 

Daan Sin, 

‘Horewith I send yon, for the Museum, some impletnents of 
war and the chase, mannfactared by members of the Binghi ‘iil 
which inhabits the North-western coast of Australia from Cape La 
‘Touche Treville to the Buecancer Archipelago. ‘The tribo has as yet 
hand very litte intercourse with Europeans, and their ceremonies, of 
which I am ono of the very few whito witnesses, are interesting aud 
‘Tt must be remembered that no metal has touched tho 
specimens I send you: they have been cut from the log by chipped 
ints only, and a tst of the hardness of the wood will give some iden 
of the labour expended in their mannfacture, 

‘Tho women of tho tribe act as inciters to fight, beating, the 
‘ground about the feot of the warriors and urging thom on with shrill 
lls, ‘The battle once started, the women fid employment in 
picking up the fallon spears, kylies and wockaburras, and handing 
‘them to the warriors, in so doing exposing themselves whore weapons 
flying as thick asa lock of duck.—Yot, though Ihave seen soveral 
itched battles, I have never seen a woman hit in one of them, 

Atter initiation a8 a warrior (a most gruesome ceremony, which 
few white men have geen or wonld care to see) the young mon are, 
amongst other privileges, entitled to eat the ant-bill of the white 
ant, the earth composing it being supposed to possess sustaining 
‘and invigorating properties. ‘They also lay this earth in ents which 
they make in their bodies, so that, the skin having again united, 
ridges aro formed on the surf 

L regret that o large portion of my collection was destroyed by 
firo n fow yoars ago. 

‘Requesting you to have the goodness to acknowledge receipt, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. L, ANDERSON. 
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9 Kylies.—These are smaller than, but take the place of, the 
boomerangs of the Eastern tribes. The Binghis are howerer 
much moro export with their weapon than their Eastem brethren, 
throwing the kylie to incredible distances or heights, or making it 
describe any namber of carves in any direction. 

6 Wockaburras.—Throwing sticks, with which, light as they 
‘seem, an arm-bone may be broken at 50 yards. ‘They are thrown 
with a peculiar jerk which causes them to revolve about their 
‘middle, making sound as of a pigeon getting up. 

6 Carmion—Shields. ‘They sre held by two fingers only and 
fare used as 9 shelter from kylies and wocksburras: at close- 
quarter fighting they are discarded. 

1 Waddy—The same name as that given by Eastern tribes. 
‘This is used for hand-to-hand fighting, or to finish a speared 
Kangaroo, The specimen I send was acquired by me about tno 
minutes after a man's head had been beaten to a palp with it, 





4 Full Dress Costumes of a Kouri, or marriageable girl, consist 
ing of a mother-of-pearl shell suspended. from a rope or girdlo of 
her own hair. 

1 Small Piece of Mother-of-pearl Shell, used to excite counter 
irritation in sickness. 
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41, Bund, 
‘Shanghai, March 6th, 1897. 


Daan Sin, 

Thave brought back from Szochuen a few specimens of the 
bricks said to have ben made by the Minntze, or aborigines of China, 
‘and they aro now in my office verand 

Should your Society care to select one or two of theee bricks, I 
Be, shall be happy to give them to you, and if you or any of your 
“t-friends interested in such subjects would like to see those I have 

‘ot, I shall bo delighted to show them to anyone calling at my office. 








Yours traly, 
HENRY GRIBBLE, 
Revd. BE. T. Winwrasts, 
Hon, Secretary, 
China Branch of the Royat Aviatic Society. 





10th March, 
Dean Mr, Wiut1ans, 

‘The bricks come from Ta Chang (now known as Sin Tan or 
tho Now Rapids) in the profeotare of Yun Yang, some 50 miles 
above Kwei-chan Fu. 

‘Yours truly, 
HENRY GRIBBLE, 
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BYE-LAWS RELATING TO COMMUNICATIONS 
TO THE SOCIETY. 





1. Bvery paper which it is proposed to communicate to the 
Socioty shall be forwarded to the Hon, Seoretary for tho 
approval of the Council, 

2, When the Council shall have accepted @ paper, they 
shall decide whether it shall be read before the Society 
‘and published in the Journal, or read only and not 
published, or published only and not read. ‘The Council's 
decision shall in each case be communicated to the author 
after the meoting, 

8. ‘Tho Council may permit a paper written by a non- 
member to be read and, if approved, published. 

4, In the absenco of the author, a paper may be read by 
any mombor of the Society appointed by the Chairman or 
nominated by the author. 

5. No paper read before the Society shall be published 
elsewhere than in the Journal, without the permission of the 
Council, or unless the Council decide against publishing it in 
the Journal. 

6, All communications intended for publication by the 
Socioty shall bo clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, with proper referencos, and in all respects in ft 
condition for boing at once placed in the printers’ hands, 

7. Tho authors of papers and contributors to the Journal 
fro solely responsible for the fucts stated and opinions 
‘expressed in their communications, 

8. In order to insure a correct report, the Couneil request 
that each paper be accompanied by a short abstract for 
newspaper publication, 

9. ‘The author of any paper which the Council has decided 
to publish will be presented with fifty copies; and ho shall be 
permitted to extra copies printed on making application 
to the Hon. Secre we of forwarding the paper, 
and on paying the eost of such copies, 
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PREFACE TO SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE. 





‘The unsatisfactory condition into which, owing to various 
circumstances, the Library of the Society hed fallen during the last 
fow years, and tho bad arrangement of the volumes, and the fact 
that for some time the whole was under the caro of an untrained 
Chinese assistant, involved the task of making an entire change 
in the arrangement and the taking of a new inventory. A certain 
number of the volumes on inspection were found missing ; 
fortunately the number was not very large. It is, however, urgently 
requested that any member who has taken away books and fuiled 
to record tho fact, will be good enongh to notify the same and 
return any volames which may bein his possession. 

‘Mr. Ha, the present Assistant, has instructions to see that no 
repetition takes place. 

Sinco the publication of tho Inst Catslogue by the late 
Mr. Joserm Hass, late Consul General for Anstro-Hangary, and 
for many years Hon. Librarian of this Society, a good many works 
‘and periodicals have been added ; they mostly consist of preseuta- 
\s and exchanges, and for these the Conncil expresses its thanks. 
Tt hopes that in the future Authors and Publishers will make it 
thefr aim that this, the most important collection of works bearing 
on Eastern Asia, be kept supplied with all new Pablications of 
interest and importance bearing on Far-Eastern topics. 

Referring to Part II ‘Additions to the Crtalogne of this 
Library,” it will fall to the care of my successor to look after the 
subdivision of same, as also the reading of the proofs of that 
Part of the Manuscript, comprising the works connected with 
the Department of the Musca. ‘These were compiled by the 
late Mr. Hass, and hare been handed orer to the Printers, 
Messrs. Key and Warsi, Limited, 

‘The Third Section of the Catalogue, referring to “Books and 
Works other than Eastern,” remains to be compiled at a later time, 

EMIL §, FISCHER, 
Hon, Librarian. 
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The Library is open daily from 9 am to pam, daring tho monthsof October, 

‘November, December, January, Bebvaacy and March and from, 9 tim, 16 

@ pam, during the months of April, ay, June, July, August and September, 

Sundays and holdaye exeepied. 

T—The elreulation of the books is under the control of the Council of the 
Society. 

UL—Books ao jsued by the Hon, Librarian or his Assistant. Members aro not 
allowed to pass them rom one toanother,nortolend them to non-members 

TV-Members are not to have more than three works ota time, nor keep any 
books longer than 21 da 

‘V.—Works of reerence and certain rare and valuable books aro not toe taken 
ut of the Library building, nor are Scientific: Journals and Periodicals 
‘irealated until the volomes are completed ad bound. 

‘Vi=When the tine allowed forthe perusal of s work has expired, it must be 
Teturne tothe Lorry within 31 hour after the resipt of @ otice that ft 
is required at she Library or a Soe of Half a dollar per day willbe exacted, 

‘ViL—Menbers are responsible fr the careful preservation and safe retura of all 
‘ooks ierued to them, and they will bo Required to make good soy loss ot 
Gamage in these respect 

‘VILL—If a work or any portion of it hoald be los or damaged, defaced by weting 
or eissrvine infers tho saber to muah was ned wil bo pads 
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Bhat may be thought ft. 

The Cownsil of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socioty may at any 
imo call ia all books and may cease to isu tiem for etch riod as the 
Interests of the Society may Fequte. 
or the purposes of Rales TV and VI, each volume of the Traneacions of any 
‘Loaraad Soolety or slalar publication shall bo counted as ove work, but undst 
Kalo VEIT «Member may bo called upon to replago a whole series unless the 
‘oles can be obtained parately. 
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Cat, No, 

1808. Tho Doctrines of Nichiren, with a Sketch of his Life 
Compiled by the Right Vctuous Abbot Kobayas, President 
ot tho Nichivon Cotte Zebanawe, lye, ely $ Wala lin, 
1803, am, Ato. 

1809, Statistics of the Kuldja Province for the years 1871-1877. 
Collected by N,N, Pantuotf, Kasan, Univorsty Pre, 1881, 
Bro (1a Rossian) 

1810. A Manual of the Geology of India, 
Compiled chiefly from the Obsorvations of the Geological Survey. 
Sitratigraphioal aud Slruetaral Geology, Second dition, By 
RD, Oldham, ARSM, Caloutte, Gel, Sursey Of, 186, Bro, 

18LL. Observatoire de Zi-Ka-Wei. 
‘Typhons do 1802 Juillet, Aott, Septembre, Par oR, 8, Che 
Iie, 8.1, Shanphat, 1894, Bro, 

1812. The Ajrumiyyah, a famous 

and answers. 

By Mubammed bin Datd, Beirut, 1878, ppt. 12mo. (69 pag.) 
Gin Arabic.) 

1818. Syntax dor Zahlwérter im Alten Testament, 
‘Von Sven Herner, Lic, Phil, Lund, 2, Méller, 1808, 80, 
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at, Xo, 

1314, Jesajan Eunustukset Luvuissa XXIV-XXVII. 
‘Akalentallinen Valter, Kirjolttanut J, 1. Gummeres, 
Holsingissi, J. 0, Fronckelt, 1898, 8v0, 

1815, Abraham, dot Israclitiska Folkets Religidso och Nationelo 
Stamfader. 

Bn Bistorisk-krltisk Underbkaing af Karl Bascher, Zund, tin 
$ ickernan, 80. 

1816. Studien ther die Ohinesische Sprache. 

‘Von Georg von der Gabelents. Leipsig, J. A. Barth, 1886, 8vo, 
Internationale Zelteohrife fiir Allgemeine Sprachwieeonschaft, 
‘IIT, Band. 1, Hitifte, 

1817. Consigli ai Cattivi Poeti, 

Poem Indoxtanico tradotto da M, Puglisl Pleo, Palermo, 
“Libreria Taternat 191, ppt 80 (16 pag). 

1818, Captive Cathay: an Historical Poom narrating tho 
resistance of China to the Opium ‘Trade and her sad 
defeat : 1775-1860. 

By Bar. Geo, Le Mason. Shanghai, Amer. Presb, Arion, 1898 
ppt 870 (8 pag). 

1819. Mémoires de la Socidé Finno-Ougrienne, IV. 
Wortorverzeichniss 2 don Inscriptions de ULénieset 
von Q. Donner. 

Helengats 1809, 8 

1820, Lo Canal Impérial, Ietude historique ot descriptive, 

Parle P, Domin, Ganda, 8.5, 
(Vavi6ts Binotopiqnes, No. 4) 
hangs, Marion Cuthligu, 1896, 8x0, 

11921, Rambles with a Camera, 

By George Uvedalo Price, Lonphong, Shanphat, Kelly J Walsh, 
Tim, fol, 

A Series of Photographa with descriptive Text ilu 
Physical Featares, Scenery, Temple, Types of Native Lite, ete, 
eto, of the Island of Amoy and its immediate Neighbourhood, 
Part I. 

1982, ‘Third Annual Report of the Thomas Hanbury School and 
Childron’s Home to 31st December 1893. 

‘Shanghat, Zlly $ Wald, tim, 1804, ppt. Bro (11 pag. 
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1823, ‘The Chinese Confucius’ Life and Teaching. 
By De, Rudolt Dvorbk, Prayue J. Otto, 1887-8, 60 (In Case. ). 
1, Life of Contusus, 
TL, Teaching of Gontuetas, 
1824, Societh Adriatica dio Scienze naturali in Trieste. 
Bolletino, Redato dal Seertario Prot, Auguto Vierhaler. 6¥o, 
Volume Decimoguinto, 1893. 
Soavi nella Neoropolt at 8, Kasia 
‘Marchesetti (1885-1892), 
1825, Shanghai Meteorological Society. 
First Annual Report for the year 1892, 
By the Revd, B, 8, Ohavalier, Jy Preldent. 21.4 
‘Murion, 1898, 80, 
1826, Recherches sur Origine de V’Abaquo Chin 
sa dérivation dos Anciennes fiches & caleul, 
ar A. Viale, Paris, Brnset Zerous, 1892, pp. Bro (28 pag 
1827, Ningpo to Shangbai in 1857, vid the Borders of An-Whui 
Province, Hoochow-Foo and The Grand Cat 
Canton: Printed at the “ Friend of China" Office, 1862, ppt, Bro, 
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Sramisticar, Deparment oF tH Insrrovonate GENERAL 
or Customs, 1895-96-97. 
1828, Returns of Trade and ‘Trade Reports for the years 1894-96. 
Part IL, Report and Statistics for each Port with 
Report on Foreign Trado of China, 
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1829. Noto historique sur les diverses captoes de Monnaie 
qui ont 66 usitées en Corde. 
Par M, Maurice Courant, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1898, ppt, 
bvo (24 pag). 
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1380, Entwurf Hiner Urlappischen Lautlehre, 
‘Von KB, Wiklund, 


Holeingfors, Druokerei Der Pianisohen Litteratur. Gesellschaft, 


1896, Bro. 


I, Binleitung, Quantititegessize, Accent, Geschichte der haupt- 


‘betonten Vol 
1881, Lo Nestorianisme et "Inscription de Kara Balgassvan. 





Par Bd, Chavannes, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1897, ppt. 8¥o 


48 pag. 
1832, Les Insoriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gayi, 
Bound together with: 





La premiére Inscription Chinoise de Bodh-Gayh (Réponso 


4M. Schlegel.) 
4, Charannes, Pari, Zrnett Zeowe, 189697, vo, 
1888. 1'Oriente Rivista Trimestral 





‘Publionta a oura del Professor! del R,Tatituto Orlontate in Napolt, 


Rona, Tyegrapa della R, Accademia det Linoe, 8x0, 


‘Anvo I, Nos. to 8, 1804 
mae f Nos. to tse f bound in one Volume, 


1884, Rassogna della Litteratura Siciliana, 
Ta Sicllino Verglio. 


Diretta da M, Pugliat pico H.R, Platania d'Antoni, Dirks, « 


“Amainstrasione Coto Vitt, Bn 10T—Actreae, 
1885. Lobrbegritf dos Confucius. Nach (fh, Ac 98, 11. 


‘Yon Brast Faber, Zorghong, printed at the "China Mail” Ofte, 


172 80, 
1986, ‘River Temporature, 


By HG. Guppy, M.B, Reprint of the “Royal Physical Society" 


of Bilinburgh, 1804, 
Part I. Tis daily Changes and Sethod of Observation, 


1887, ‘Tho Evolution of the Chinese Language as exemplifying 


the Origin and Growth of Human Speech, 


By Joteph Baking, D.D. (Reprinted feom the Journal of the 
Peking Oriental Society.) London, Tritiner $ Co, 87 & 59, 


Zudgate Til, 1888, 8v0, 
1838, Chinese Curreney. 


‘By J. Hakins, D.D, ‘Shanghat, Kelly § Walsh, tim, 1800, Bro 


29 pag). 
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Cat, No. 
1339. Die Reise S. M. Schiffos ,, Zrioy” nach Ost-Asien 1890- 
1891. 
Verfasst. auf Befehl dos K, und K, Reichs-Krlegtministeriums 
Marine Section, water Zugrondslegung der Berichte dex Heren 


Jerolim Fretherrn Von Denko, K. und K. Frogatten.Capitans 
ak, 


‘Wieo, Druck und Vetlag von Carl Gerola's Sohn, 1898, 80. 
Brite Lieferung: Die Ansrete You Pola Wher Sues, Aden, Colonto, 
Singapore nach Shanphat, 
clio Lidferung; Die Rate anf dem Ye 
Gotten Mere 

1840, Paul, the Apostle in Europe. 
‘A Golde to Our Mision Work fa Asia, By Rev, Bratt aber, 
Dr. Theol, Shanghat, Amerioan Presbyterian ution Pro, 
1601, 8vo 

1341, Modern China, 
By Joreph Baking, 1.0. ‘Thirty-one short Bamys on aubjeete 
which Mlutrate the presont Condition of the Country. Shanghat, 
sold by Kelly § Wale, lin, and by W, Brewer, 1891, ppt, fro, 
(66 pag). 

1042, Sprichworter und bildliche Ansdriicke der japanischen 

Sprache. 
‘Gosammol, Obert und eric von P, Bhmann, “Supplement 
der Doutachon Gesellschaft fir Natur wnd Vilherkunde Ostasiens." 
Tohyo, Druck der Tokyo Toubijt Type Foundry, 1817-1808, 8vo, 
Thell 1-—Von A bie, 





tacerkiang wnd im 














IL » G bist 
I1L— 5 Ki bis Odawara, 
1848, Giornale della Societt Asiatica Italiana. 


ie ‘Volume Primo, 1887, 
1344, Tho Silk Goods of Amorica, with the American Silk Goods- 
Directory. 
By Wm. C, Wyckoff. A brief Aecount of the recent improvomenta 
nd advancesof Silk Manufuture in the United Sates, Pudlished 
under the Anapices of the Silk Ansciation of America, 1880, 
1345, Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
‘Volume VI, 1898, 
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at. No. 
1346. Chinain the Lightof History, with Appendix: A Missionary 
view of Confucianism, 
By Rer, Brnat Faber, Dr. Theol, Allg. protestant Mission-Societit, 
Translated from tho German dy B. M. T. Shanghai, American 
Presbyterian Mision Pres, 1891. 
1347, A Chinese-English Dictionary. 
By Herbert A.Giles, Londom, Bernard Quarith, 1892, 8 volt, Ato, 
Vol, 1A to Hu, 
» Tita to Shun, 
{)1E-—Shun to Ya, 
1848, The Life, Labours and Doctrines of Cor 
By Edward Harper Parker, Publuhing Department, Oriental 
University Tutitte, Wobing, 1807. 
1349, Die Weltlitoratnr, eine Liste mit Hinleitung, 
You P.@. Vou Méllendor, Sehaxgiai, 1894, am, 8v0, 
1850, ‘Lindustrie de la Soie on France. 
‘Par M. Natalis Rondot, Lyon, Imprimerie Mougin-Rusand, 1894, 
810, 
1351. 3 WE A GE, Ancodotes, Historiettes et Bons Mots, on 
Chinois parlé, 
Par Camilo Jmbault-Huae, poblié pour la premie fola aveo uno 
traduction frangniso et des noton explicatives. Peking, Zypograe 
pM du Pot-Pang, Parla, Bratt Levows, 1882, 12m, 
1852, Poésies Modernes. 
Par 0. Innbaule-Huat, Consul do Franco, ‘Traduites pour la 
premidre fois du Chinois, ascompagater du texto original ot dun 
commentaire qui en explique les princlpales difficult, Paris, 
, Zeroua, 1802, Bo, 
1858. Le Royaume de l'fléphant Blanc, quatorze mois au pays 
et 2 la cour du Roi de Siam. 
Par Charles Book, Consul Général do Budde et Norvdge A Shanghat, 
‘Traduction Prangaiso par Andeé Tissot, ‘Toure, AUfred Mame et 
Als, Bdteurs, 1889, v0, 
1854, RG BEGE $i 421 HR, Histoire do la Conqnéto de la Birmanie 
par les Chinois, sous le rdgne de Totionn Long (Khien 
Long). 
‘raduite du Chins, par M, Camille Imbaole-tTuart, Extrait du 
Journal Asiatique, Paris, Zmprimerie Nationale, 1878, 8ro, 
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Cat. No. 
1855. Deus Insurrections des Mahométans du Kan-Sou (1648- 
1783). 
‘Reclt tradalt du Chinois, par ME, Camille Tmbault-Huart, Extrait 
du Journal Asiatique, Paris, Inprimerie Nationale, 1890, 8¥0 
(86 pag.) . 
1856. Histoire de la Conquéte de Formose par les Chinois en 1683. 
‘Traduite du Chinois et annot6e, par B.C. Imbault-Huart, Paris, 
Ernest Lerows, 1890, 8v0 (60 pag.) 
1857. Le Pays de ’Hami ou Khamil. 
‘Description, histoire, d'aprds les auteurs Chinois, par M,C, Imbault= 
Huart, Paris, Brncat Lerows, 1892, 8vo (74 pag.)- 
1858. Le Journal et le Journalisme en Chine. 
Par Mf, Imbault-Huart, Paris, du sidge de la Sooitté Aviatique, 
1894, ppt, 80 (81'png.). 
1859. Pratique des examens littéraires en Chine, 
Par Lo P. Btienne Zi (Siu), 8.5. 
(Varl6tés Sinotogiques, No. 5.) 
Dhanghai, Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, 1804, 80, 
1360. Memoirs of George Brown Goode, 1851-1896. 
By 8. P, Langley, Rend bofore tho National Academy, April 21, 
1897, Washington, D. O. Judd wad Detweiter, Pristers, 1897, 
1861. Korea.—Miirchen und Legenden nebst einer Binleitung 
liber Land und Leute, Sitten und Gebriiuche Korea’s. 
Doutiche autorisiorto Usborsoteong von H, G. Amous, mit 16 
Avbildungen im Text, nach Originalphotographien, u. dom 
oreanischen Nationalwappon. Leipsig, Verlag von Withelm 
Friedrich, 8v0, 
1362. Zur Geschichte des Vokalismus der ersten Silbe im 
Wotjakischen, mit Riicksicht auf das Syrjiinische. 
Akadomischo Abhandlung yon Yxj Wichmann. Zelsingfors 
Druckerei der funischon Litteratur- Geellachaft, 1897. 
1863, Korean Interviews. 
By Edward 8, Mores, Reprinted from Applcton's Popular Science 
Monthly for May, 1807, ppt. dto (8 pag). 
1864. Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art. 
‘Thirty-Séth Annual Report, New York, May 26th, 1894, Sro. 
1365, InMemoriam: Caleb Davis Bradlee, D.D. Ph.D. 1831-1897. 
By Alfred Manchester, Boston, Geo, H, Hitt, 1897, 
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Cat, No. 
1366, Prospetto delle recoverate e delle opero di carita esorcitate 
nello stabilimento delle Figlio della Carith Conossiane in 
Han-Kow (Hu-pe) China 1892, 
Bergamo, Stad. Fr, Cattanco swoo, a Gaffuri ¢ Gatti, 1898, 4to, 
1867, 3 Hf Le philosophe Tchou-Hi, sa doctrine, son influence. 
Par Le P, Stanlsas le Gall, 8.5, 
(Varistés Sinologiques, No, 6.) 
Changhat, Imprimerie dela Mision Cathtique, 1804, 80. 
1368, Report of the ‘Transliteration Committee, 
From the Journal of tho “Royal Asiatic Society," July, 1804, 
ppt Bro. 
1869, Om och Ur den Arabiske Geografen "IDRtSt. 
AG R.A. Brande, Pili, af Stockholms Natlon, Upeala, 1894, 
“Ahadenisha boltryoheriet ed, Derling, 80. 
1870. Om propositionon I Bibelhebroiskan, 
‘A€ Olof Molin, Upata, 1898, Bde. Bering, 8, 
1871, Studier dfver do Semitiska Ijaden W och ¥. 
ALO, B, Lindberg, Lund, 1898, Berlingeha Bokeryckert, v0, 
1372. Kritisk Undersokning af don masoretiska ‘Texten till 
Profeton Hosoas Bok. 
At Katl Loftman, Zingyping, 1804, Ao, 
1873. YH FCM GE Grammaire Frangaiso A Vusago des dlaves 
Chinois. 
Par A. Bottu, aclon profesteur do Frangals ot do droit inter 
national Aol impale do Tareenal du Kiang-nan, Ansits do 
M, Ouann Taoung-Yuen PY Gill 7, lottr6 chinois. Shanghai, 
Inprinerie de Noronha and Sons, 1894, 8¥0, 
1874. The Rat’s Plaint, 
‘An old legond translated from the original Chinote by Archibald 
Lill, P.R.G., Published by 7, Hasegawa, Tokyo, ob. 2t0, 
“1875. Tho Fairy Foxes. 
‘An old. Chinese legend. Second ition. Told in Baglish by 
‘Mrs, Alicia Little. Shanghai, Kelly $ Walsh, Lim, 1890, 8vo. 
1876. ‘Through the Yang-tse Gorges: or, Trade and ‘Travel in 
‘Western China, 
By Archibald John Little, RG.S. Zondon, Sampton, Low, 
Marston § Go Ltd 1888, 8¥0, 
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cat. No. 
1877. Sketch of the present condition of the North Ussuri 
Province. 
Lieut-Col. Nadarofl, Zadicoetel, 1884, 8vo (in Rassian), 


1878. Materials for the History of the Ussuri Province. 
I. Nadarowa, Vladinestoh, 1886, 8v0 (in Rosian), 
(a) 25th Ansiverary of Viadivostak, 
G@.). Samebe and its production, 
(@)_ Native Population. 


1879, Kweichow and Yinnan Provinces. 


By G. W, Clack. Printed at the “Shanghai Mercury" Offs, 
1894, Bro, 


1880. Dictionary of the Language of the Micmac Indians who 
reside in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Ddward 
Island, Cape Broton and Newfoundland. 
By Rov. Silas Tertius Rand. Halifax, WV. 8, Nova Scotia Printing 
Company, 188, 


1881. ‘The Trade in Sea Cabbage in the Japan Sea. 
By Y. Semonotf. Wladivestok, 1885, ppt. vo (18 pag.). 


1382. Publications de M. Natalis Roodot, 1843-1893. 
Lyon, Imprimerie Alezandre Ray, 889. 
1. "Beononle Politique et Staistigne, 
TL, Enseignement techaique, ools ot Musée, 
ML arta 
TV. Sciences 
VY. Chine. 
‘VE. Tndaatei ot Commerce, 


1883. Bibliothtque Japonaise. 
Parlo Dr. La Serrariee. Librairie et Imprimerie B.J. Brill, Leyie, 
1896, 8vo, Catalogu raisonné des Livres et des Manuecrits 
‘aponals enregistrés& la Dibliothique de Université de Leyde, 


1384, Oriental Studies. 
Orieotal Clubot Philadelphia. Bartox, Ginn § Company, 1894, v0. 
‘A Selection of the Papers read before the Oriental Club of 
Philadelphia, 1888-1894, 
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cat No, 
1885, Deseription géologique de Java ot Madoura, 
‘ar Dr, R, D, M, Verbeek et B. Fennemo, Tagéaicurs en chet des 
nines des Tades Néerandatses, Publige par ordre de. son 
Ercellonce le Gouverneur Géuéral des Tades Nearlandaises, 
“Amuterdam, Job, @, Stier, 1898, Gt, fl. 
‘AAlegmeontenan 
(4) Grande Cato gfologique A Yéhello 1: 200,000, en 20 fviles ot tite, 
(2) Carte gelogique aynoptique& Yelle: 600000, en 2 feuiles, 
(o.) 22 fouilles annexes, 
‘(Classified also under Mf, 8.) 
1886, Description géologique de Java et Madoura. 
Par Dr, Ry D. M, Verbeck ot R, Fennems, Ingéalcurs en chet dos 
tnlnes des Indes Néerlandave. Publl6par ordre do son Bxcellenco 
Je Gouverneur Gfoéral des Inden Néelandalse, Amuterdam, 
Jed, @, Stenter, 1808, Bro. 
‘Tome I nnd Tome I, 
1887. Note on Tours along tho Malabar Coast. 
By Edger Thurston, Madras, Printed by the Superintendent, 
Government Pry, 1804, 
1988, Exposicion Regional Flip 
Manila, 28, Bnoto do 1695, 80. 
1889, The Roligious Systom of tho Parsis, 
‘A paper by Tivanjl Jamshadjt Modi, B.A, Bombay, Printed ot 
‘the “ Nunes of Initia,” 1893, 8v0, 
1390. Der Ostasintischo Lloyd. 
COrgaa fs die Doutachen Teron im fornen Onten, Shaogha, 
Tabrgang, 1606, 
» 1897. 
1808, 
1801. A Corean Manual or Phraso Book: with Introductory 
Grammar. 
By James Scott, Second Edition. Seoul, Lnglish Chureh Mission 
Pre, 1898, do. 
1392. Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and ‘Tibet in 1891 
and 1892. 
By Woodville Rook, Washington, Sinithtonian Zntiution, 
11894, 80 (missing). 
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Cat, No, 
1393. A Winter in North China, 


By the Rev. T. M. Morris of Ipswich, with an introduction by the 
Bev. Richard Glover, DD. of Blatl, with Map, Jando, The 
Religious Tract Sseicty, 1692, 8r0. 

1894, My Holidays in Chios. 
By Willa R. Kabler. Stanplai, *Zonperance Union" 1808, 0, 
An account of three house-boat tours, from Shanghai to Hangchow 
tnd back via Ningpo ; fom Shaaghal to Li-Yang ela Soochow and 
the Tubu; and from Kiokiang to Wobu. (With twesty.aix 
Sloatations) 

1895. My diary in a Chinese Farm, 

+ By Mrs. Archibald Little (A. B. 8. Bowicke), Kelly § Walsh, 

Him,, 1895, 8v0, 





Buve Boors on Oma, Jarax, Sua, Boruan, 210., 
Nos. 1396-1406. 
(iit to be taken out ofthe Library, In cutedy from 
‘LBM. Consulate General) 
+1896. Papers relating to the Rebellion in China and Trade in 
the Yang-tze-kiang River, 1862, 
11897. China. No. 1. (1865.) 

orsign Customs Ratalishment, 

China. No. 2 (1865.) 
Correnpondenco respecting direst Commerce with the West of 
hina trom Rangoos. 

‘Hongkong, Rendition of a Prisoner. (1866.) 

Memorials. 
‘Addreawd by Chambers of Commerce {n Chia to the Brith 
Miniter at Poking, on the subject of the Revision of the Trey of 
‘ientaa, 1868, 

China. No. 1. (1869.) 
Gorropoodence raping the Beatin Netrenn Great eae and 

China. No. 2. (1869.) 
Correspondence repecting the Attack on British Protstant Mis. 
flonaries nt Yang-chow-foo, Angut 1868, 

China. No. 5. (1869.) 
eeecneeet ‘respecting the Suppression of Pirsoy in the River 
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Cat Wo, 
$1897.—eontinued, 

China. No. 6. (1860.) 
Coresponience respecting Outrage on British Merchants at Bance, 
a Formoaa, 

China. No.7. (1869.) 
Correspondence rxpectng Attack on Boats of Her Majesty's Ship 
“ Cockehafer” by Vilagere near Swatow, 

China, No. 8. 1869.) 
‘Correpondence with Sir Rutherford Aleck respecting Missonari 
at Havkow, and Stato of Aduirs at vatious Ports of China, 

China. No.9. (1869. 
Papers respecting the Proceedings ot Her Majesty's Ship “Janus” 
‘Sharp Peak Inland near Poo-chow-0, 

China. No. 10. (1869.) 
arthor Correspondence respecting the Attack on British Protestant 
Mluslonari at Yangechow-foo, Avgust 1808, 

China, No. 11. (1869.) 
Abstr of Trade and Customs Revenue Staltion from 1864 to 
1868, published by the Imperial Martine Custom, 

hina, No. 12, (1869.) 
Correspondence with the Chamber ot Commerce at Shanghai 
respecting tho Revision of the Treaty of on-tsin, 

Roports of Journeys in China und Japan, 
‘Performed by Mr, Alabaster, Mr, Oxeahaw, Mf, Markham and 
‘Dr, Willis, of Her Majesty's Consular Service in those countries, 

China. No.1. (1870.) 
‘Despatch from Sir Rutherford Alcock respecting a Supplementary 
Convention to the Treaty of Ten-tsin, signed by him on Ootabor 
28rd, 1860, 

China. No.2 (1870.) 
Reports by Cons Swinhoo of hin Special Mason up the River 
Yang-teze-kiang, ete, 

China, No.3. (1870.) 
‘Reporte on Contlas Betabishments fn Chine, 1860, 

China, No.4. (1870.) 
Momoriasreapecting tho Ohina Treaty Revision Convention, 

China, No. 5. (1870.) 
Correspondence respecting the Diplomatic and Consular Kxpendi- 
ture on Chins, Japan, and Siam, 
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Cat. No. 


$1897.—eontinued. 


+1898. 


1899. 
11400. 


China. No.6, (1870.) 
‘Further Memorials respecting th China Treaty Revision Convention. 
China, No. 8 (1870) 
Reports of the Delegates of the Stanghae General Chamber of 
‘Commerce on the rade of the Upper Yangctaze River 
Chins. No.9. (1870.) 
Correspondence respecting Inland Residence of English Missionaries: 
fn China, 
China. No. 10. (1870.) 
Latter to Chambers of Commerce, eo, respecting the China Treaty 
Revision Convention. 
China, No. 11. (1870.) 
Further Correspondence with Chambers of Commeree, etc. respecting 
the China Treaty Revilon Convention. 
Return relative to claims for Indemnity 
‘Under the Convention of Peklog, 1860, and the mode of Settlement, 
China, No.1. (1871) 
‘Papers relating tothe Massacre of Buropeans at Tientain on the 
2 Jane, 1870, 
China, No. 5. (1871.) 
Correspondence respecting the Revision of the Treaty of Tien-tain. 
China. No. 3. (1871) 
‘ireular of the Chinese Goverament, communicated by the French 
nares d:Aaires 
China. No.4. (1871.) 
Despatches from Mr. Wade snd Vioe-Admiral Kallott respecting 
the Slate and Aare fa China 
Correspondence 
‘Respecting the Emigration of Chinese Coolies from Mucuo 1871, 
China. No.1. (1872) 
Correspondence respecting the Cirelar ofthe Chines Government 
of Febrosry 9, 1871, relating to Mimionaries, 
Return of Student Interpreters 
In China, Japan, and Siam, 1847-72. 
Correspondence 
‘Respecting the Macao Coolie Trade, and the steamer “ Fatchoy.” 














Papers 
Relative to the measures taken to prevent the fitting out of ships 
at Hongkong forthe Macao Coolie Trade. 

Papers 
ataliveto proposed Communiation batween Rangoon and Western 
Chioa, 

China, No.1. (1874) 

‘Correspondence reepecting the Audience granted to Her Majesty's 
Minater and the other Foreign Rapreentaives at Pekin by the 
Tperor of China, 

China, No. 2 (1874,) 

Correspondence reapeting the Macao Coole Trad, 

China, No. 8 (1874) 

Comespondence rerpecting the Stale of the Woosung Bar, near 
Shang 

hina, No. 4. (1874) 

Report of Bxpedition to Nan-chang-too by Mr, Mayers, Ohineae 
Seototary to the Legation at Peking 

China, No, 2. (1875,) 

Correnondenco respecting the Settlement of the dificult between 
‘China and Japon in rogard to tho Island of Forinona, 

China. No, 8 (1875.) 

Correopondencereapecting the Maouo Coolio Trade 1874-76, 

China. No, 6. (1875.) 

Further Correnpondence repecting the Settlement of the diffoulty 
‘etmeen Chins and Japan In rogard to the Toland of Forma, 

Correspondence 
‘olating to the Complaints of the Mercantile Community in Hong- 
og against the action of Chinese Revenue Craisers in the 
neighbourhood of the Colony. 

China. No. 1. (1876.) 

Correspondence respecting the attack on the Tadian Bspedition to 
Western Ohing, and the Murder of Me, argary. 

China, No, 2 (1876.) 

‘Report by Sir B, Robertion respecting his Visit to Haiphong and 
Hol, Tonquin. 
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Cat, No. 


$1400.—continued. 


tl4o1, 





China, No.4. (1876.) 
Farther Correspondence rerpecting the Attack on the Indian 
Expedition to Western China, and the Murder of Mr, Margary. 
Papers 
Connected withthe Development of Trade between Bris Barmah 
and Western China and with the Mission to Ynnan of 1874-16, 
China, No. 3. (1877.) 
‘Forther Correspondence respecting the Attack on the Indian 
‘Expedition to Western China, and the Murder of Mr, Margary, 
China. No. 2. 1878.) 
Report on the Famine inthe Northern Provinces of Chinn, 
China, No. 8. (1878.) 
Report by Mr. Baber on the Route followed by Mr, Grosvenor's 
Misaion between Toli-foo and Moria, 
China. No. 4. (1878.) 
Purther Papers respecting the Pamise in China, 
China. No. 2 (1879.) 
‘Report by Mr, Baber of his joursey to Ta-chien-lu. 
China, No.2 (1880.) 
‘Correspondence respecting the agreement botween the Ministors 
‘Plenipotentiary of the Governments of Great Britain and Chins 
signed at Chefoo on September 13th, 1876. 
hina. No.1. (1881.) 
Report on the Mixed Court at Shanghae. 
China, No.2 (1881) 
Dupatch from Sir John Walsham, Dart, Har Majesty's Changs 
{VAaires at Belo, inclosing copy of» Supplementary Convention 
‘between Germany and China, signed at Peking, March 81, 1880, 
‘with documents relating thereto, 
China. No. 1. (1882.) 
‘Despatch from Mr. Wyndham, Her Majesty's Charg6 d'affaires at 
St Petersbareh, facloning copy of Treaty between Russa and 
hina, signed at Sh Peterbureh, February 12, 1881, with 
Aocaments relating thereto, 
China. No. 3. (1882.) 
Correspondence rexpectiog the Agrosment between the Ministers 
Plenipotentiary of the Goreraments of Great Britain and China, 
signed at Cheloo, September 18, 1878, 
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at. No. 
f1401,—continued, 
Correspondence 
‘With the Government of India respecting the Negotl 
China on the subject of Opium, 
China. No. 1. (1888.) 
‘Despatch from Har Majesty's Ohargéd’ARaires at Paing, forward 
Inga report by Mi. A, Hlolgyonw of « Journey through the 
rovinces of Ke-chow and Ydnnan, 
China, No. 8. (1888.) 
Correspondence respecting a Statement the Kolniche Zeitung” 
nto the Negotiations with China in 1860, 
China, No. 2. (1884.) 
Report by Mr. Hoslo of a Journey throug the Provinoes of 
Seioh'na, Yl-nan and Kusl-Chou: Pobrusry 12 to Jane 24, 
1288, 
China, No.3. (1884) 
Correspondence renpecting the Cooperation of Noutral Powers 
for the Protection oftheir aubjeta in China in ean of necessity 
Report 
‘Of the Commluloners appointed... to inquire into tho Creu- 
tances attonding tho alleged Smuggling from Hongkong into 
‘Okina of Opium and otber goods 
41402. China, No. 1, (1885.) 
Correaponence respecting the State of Adare fo Chinn, 
China, No. 2. (1885.) 
Report of Mr, Hosle of a Journey through Central 8 
Tue and July 1884, 
China, No. 5. (1885.) 
‘Correpondence respecting the Doties on Opium in China, 
France. No.1. (1885.) 
Correspondence respecting Hostiities between Franco and China 
‘and the Right of Neutrals, 
China, No.1. (1886) 


Correspondence respecting the French Treaty with Annam, and 
‘Nogotintions between France and China, 
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at. No, 
$1402—continued. 
China. No. 5. (1886.) 
Despatch from Her Majesty's Minister in China transmitting » 
Convention between Her Majesty and His Majesty the Emperor 
Ch ag to Barmah, ena ot Pang, by, 18 
Chins. No.1. (1887.) 
Corependane rapening the tenpocny ccmpaton of Port 
‘Hamilton by Her Majesty's Government, 
hina. No, 1. (1888) 
‘Report by Mr, F, 8, A. Bourne of » Journey in South-Western 
Chios. 
China, No. 2% (1888,) 
Raturn of Clauses in Treatin botwoen Great Britain and Chine 
relating to th Treatment of Imelgraota, 
Australasia, 
Correspondesce relating to Chinese Immigration into the Austral- 
fan Colonies 
Ghina. No.2 (1891,) 
‘Report by Mr, C. W. Campbell of Journey in North Corea in 
September and October, 1889, 
China. No.8. (1891.) 
Correspondence respecting Anti-foreign Riots in China, 
China, No.1. (1892) 
Farther Correspondence respecting Anti-freign Riots in Chisa, 
China. No.2 1892.) 
‘Report by Mr. Cleanell of an Overland Journey from Amoy to 
oochow and back, 
China. No.8. (1892) 
‘Report by Consul Parker on Annam. 
Hongkong. 
Correszondesce relative to the Oathreak of Bubonio Plagues at 
Hongkong. 
+1408. Correspondence 
‘Respecting the Stoppage of Trado by Japanese Authorities, 1860, 
Correspondence 
With Her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
‘Plenipotentiary in Jopan 1859-60, 
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at. No. 


$1403,—continued. 


1404, 


Correspondence. 
‘Beapcting Trade with Js 

Despatches 
From Mr, Aleodk, Her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary a 
Minister Plenipotentiary fn Japan, 1860, 

Correspondence 
Respeoting Aare fn Japan, March and Apri, 1861, 

Letter 
‘To Mr, Moss respecting the tontenco passed on his son in Japan, 

Correspondence 
Respecting Atfatrs fn 

Correspondence 
Respecting Aft tn Japan 1862, 1868, 1864, 
(In continuation of Correspondence presented to Parliament tn 
Febranry 1863) 

Japanese, No. 2. (1864.) 

Correspondence respecting Aare in Japan (In continuation of 

‘Correspondence presented to Parliament, February 4, 1864). 
Japan, No. 1. (1865.) 

Correspondence respecting AMfalra in Japan, 

Japan, No. 2 (1865.) 

Despatch from Sir R. Alok respecting tho Mardor of Major 
‘Baldwin and Lloutanant Bird, at Kamakura fn Japan, 

Tapan, No, 3. (1865. 
‘Farther Papers reposting the Murdar of Major Baldwin and 
“Lieutenant Bid, at Katoakara in Japan, 

Jupan, No. 1, (1866.) 

Correspondence respecting Affaire in Japan 1865-66, 

Report 
‘On Japanese Currency, by George Ward Hunt, 1862-68, 

Japan, No. 1, (1867.) 

Correspondence respecting the Revision ofthe Japanese Commercial 
Twit, 

Correspondence 
With Wer Majesty's Minister in Japan respecting British Teoope 
Jn thateountry (in oootiauation of Paper No, 85 of Correspondence 
relative tothe Aifurs of Jopao, presented to Pasliament in 1865, 
page 48), 





1860, 





‘aly to November, 1861. 
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Cat, No, 


1404, —continued. 


1405. 


Japan. No.1. (1870.) 
Report by Mr Adams, os the Central Silk Districts of Japan, 
Japan. No.2. (1870.) 
Further Report from Me, Adams, on Silk Culture in Japan, 
Japan. No. 3. (1870.) 
‘Correspondence repesting Afra in Japan, 1863-70, 
Japan, No.5. (1870.) 
Further Paper respecting Sik Caltare fn Japan, 
Japan. No.2 (1871.) 
Report of a Toar in Japan by Mr. Troup from Juno 16 to July 1, 
1870, 
Japan. No.1. (1871) 
‘Third Report by Mr. Adams on Silk Culture in Japan, dated 
‘August 10, 1870, 
Japan, No. 3. (1871) 
Report by Me. Adams on the Deterioration of Jeane Sik, 
Japan, No. 4. (1871) 
Reports on the Manafactare of Paper in Japan, 
Japan. No.1. (1873) 
porta onthe Producti of Tea Sn Japas, 
Japan. No.1. (1876.) 
Correspoaitence respecting the Treaty between Japan and Corea, 
Japan. No.1. (1894.) 
Correspondence respecting the Revision of the Treaty Arrangements 
Detwoen Great Briain and Japan. 
Siam. No. 1. (1888) 
‘Report by Mr. C, B. W. Stringer of a Journey to the Laos State of 
Xen, Siam, 
Siam. No. 2. (1888.) 
‘Report by Mr. W. J. Archer of a Journey in the Vice-Consular 
District of Chiengmai, Siam. 
Siam. No.1. (1892) 
‘Report on a Journey in the MEkong Valley, by Me, WJ. Archer, 
Siam. No.1. (1894) 
Correspondence respecting Adairs of Siam, 
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at, No, 


1405.—continued. 


1406. 


1407. 


1408. 


1409. 


1410. 


1411. 


1412. 
1418, 


New Guinea. 
‘Further Correrpondence respoting New Guinea (1876). 
Barmah. (1886) 
Correspondence relating to Burmah sigce the Accesion of King 
‘Pheebaw in October 1878, 
Burmah. No, 2. (1886.) 
Telegraphic Correspondence relatiog to Miltary Executions and 
Dacolty in Burmab, 
Burmah, No. 3. (1886.) 
arther Corrrpondence relating to Burmah, 
Burmah. No.1. (1887.) 
‘Further Correspondence relating to Barmah (in continuation of 
No, 8 of 188), 


List of Photographic Nogatives belonging to the India 
Office, 1894, By0. 

U.S, Bureau of Hdueation Catalog of “A. L. A.” Library, 
55000 volumes for « populat Library, ealcted by tho American 
Tibeary Aulation and shown atthe World's Columbian Bxposition 
‘Washington, 189, 1 vo, Bro. 

How to write Chinese, 

By Dyer Ball, Kelly f Wats, Zim, 1898, 1 vol, 8vo, 
Part, contafaing Geveral Roles for writing Chines, and partoular 
Areotons for writing the Radicals, 
Diplomatic Missions to tho Court of China, ‘The Kotow 
question, 
By William Woodville Rockhill, Reprinted from the Amorican 
Historical Review, 1 vol. to (34 pag.). 
Boleuchtung der Bemerkungen Kiibnert’s zn meinen 
Schriften fiber das nestorianische-Denkmal zu Si-ngan-fu. 
‘Von Dr, Johannis Holler, 84, S.°A. ave d, Wiener Z f. Kd, 
Morgenlandes," 1895, ppt. 80 (20 pag.) 

Das Chinesischo Familienrecht, 

Vou B. . Von Méllendort, Shanghai, 195, 60, 

Les Spirinx, Grayeurs d’estampos & Lyon au XVII* sidele, 
Par M, Natalie Rondot. Zyon, Znprimerie Mowpin-Rusand, 8, Rue 
‘teta, 8,189, pot Gv0 (86 pag). (Bownd with 1414.) 
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Cat. No. 
1414, 


145. 


1416. 


1417. 


1418. 


1419. 


1420, 


1421, 


1422, 


Les Faienciers italiens & Lyon an XVI* sitcle. 
Par M. Natalis Rondot. Lyon, Imprimerie Mougin-Rusand, 3, Rue 
‘Sella, 3 1885, ppt. 80 (IT pag). (Bound with 1418.) 

Pope's “ Universal Prayer,” with the names of the Deity 
in various languages. Set to Indian Régs-Mild, or a 
variety of Indian Rages and Télas. 

‘By Raja Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Mus. Doc, aloutta, Printed 
by J. Bove § Go, 1894, pt. Mo (2T pag). 

Confucianism. 

By Rov. Brnst Paber, Dr. Theol. Allg. Bv. Pro. Mlas. V. Shanghai, 
‘Printed at the American Presbyterian Mission Press, 1895, ppt. 8¥0 
2 pag.) 

Chinas Religionen. 

‘Vou Dr, Rudolt Drortk, Profeuor der orlntalischen Patlologle, 
Minster i. W. 1895. Druck wad Verlag der Aschendorffichon 
Buethandluny, 80. 

‘Bnter Thell: Confuclos end seine Lehre, 

On the Foreign Languages spoken in China and the 
classification of the Chinese Dialects. 

By P.G, Vou MBllendorf, Shanghai 1896, ppt 6o (18 pag). 

Die Sprache und Schrift der JUCEN. 

‘Von Dr. Wilhelm Grube. Leipzig, 0. Harrassowits, 1896, 8r0, 

Ioledning till Psaltaren, Isagogiskt-Exegetisk Athandiing 
som med tillstand af Higvirdiga och Vidtborimda 
Teologiska Fakulteten i Upsala till offentlig Grans- 
kning Framstilles. 

‘ALK. U. Nylander, Upssia, 1804, Alademisha Boktrycherict Edv, 
Bering, 8x0. 

JAHJA BIN ‘ABD-EL-MUTL E7-ZAWAW!'S DIKT 

ED-DURRA EL-ALFWUE Ft ILM EL“ARABIJE. 
AL K. V, detterstéen. Leipsig, Tryelt Hoe W, Drupulin, 1895, 
870, 

Den Israclitiska Kultens Contralisation. 

‘Af Samuel Andreas Fries, Upsala, 1895, Akademisha Boktryckeriet 
‘Bie, Bering, So. 
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Cat, No. 
1423, 


1424. 


1425, 


1426, 


1427. 


1428, 


1429. 


1430. 


1431. 


1482, 


1433. 


Ku Yen-wo’s Dissertation ber das Lautwesen. (Mit 
einer Reimtafel.) 

‘Yon Dr. A, Von Roathorn, ppt. 8x0 (18 pag). 

‘The Law of Storms in the Eastern Seas. 
(Hongkong Observatory, No. 8) Tavestigated by W. Doberck, 
Hongkong, Noronha § Go, 1898, Vol. Bro (39 pag. 

Bijdrage tot do Konnis van het Dialekt van Sika, 
Door L. F, Calon, Batavia, ATbreche Ruse, 1805, dt, 

De I, Jo Stal, 

‘Tho India Directory ; or, Directions for Sailing to and 
from the East Indies, China, Australia, and the Inter- 
jcont Ports of Africa and South America, 

By James Horsbough. London, Wm, H, Allon § Co,, 1852, Siath 
Bilition to, 











ut Vat, 
2nd 
Eine Reise im wostlichon Obina. 
Yon Acthut von Rosthora, Wien, 1805, ppt. 6v0 (36 pag). 
Description of the Kingdom Thai or Siam, 
‘Translated by Rufino Froocico Martie, Stonghat,  Ceutat 
Bupire” Offer, 1877, 120, 
Containing an account of its Topography, Natural History, 
Mwoners and Costs, Logilatre, Industry, Language Literature, 
Raligon, the Annals of Thal, and the Hisoriea! Revam6 of the 
Ronan Oathlie Mision, 
Das Reich Malabar nach Chao Ju-Kua, 
‘Von Friedrich Hirth, Zoiden, #, J. Britt, 1895, ppt. Svo (16 pag.). 
Dio Linder des Islm nach Chinesischen Quellen, 
‘Von Prof, Dr. Fvedtich Hirth, Zetilo, BJ. Brit, 1804, ppt. ro 
4 pag). 
Kafiristin and its People. 
By G. 8, Robertaon, vo. 
Recollections of Life in the Far Bast. 
By W.8, Wetmore. Shanghai,  North-China Herald" Ofice, 1894, 
ppt. 80 (60 pag.). 
A History of the Szechuen Riots (May-June, 1895) 
By Alfred Cunningham, Shanghai, “ Sharghai Merewry” Office, 
1895, 80, 
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cat. No. 
1434, 


1435. 


1436. 


1437. 


1488, 


1439. 


1440. 


Lidl. 


1442, 


On the Tea Cultivation in Western Sstich'nan and the Tea 
Trade with Tibet vid Tachienlu. 
By A. von Rosthorn, with atch map. London, Lazao $ Gi, 1895, 
‘Svo (40 pag.). 

Ueber den Sshiffsverkehr von Kinsay, 2u Marco Polo’s Zeit, 
Vou Friedrich Hirth, Toung-pao, Leide, BJ. Brill, 1895, ppt. 
8v0 (Tag). 

Die Ausbreitung der Chinesischen Macht in siidwestlicher 

Richtung, bis zum vierten Jahrhundert nach Chr. 
‘Von Arthur von Rosthora, Wien, F, Teupsky, 1895, 8r0, Bino 
itorieh-geographische Stade. 

Die kriegsmaritimen Ereignisse in Ostasien. 
‘ommmeagentelt vor k. & k, General-Connul Joset Haas, aus 
‘Avtikeln der "Japan Mall” “Shanghal Mercury” “ North-China 
‘Gasette” “Times,” ete, Mitteilungen auf dem Gebiete den 
‘Scewesens, Wien, Vol. XXII, 1895, Sv, 
‘Die Operationen der ITT. japanischen Armee und der japaniachen 
Plotte gegen Welcha-wel, 

Lifo in Corea, with illustration and map. 
By W.R Carlen, London, Macmillan § Ot, 1888,8¥0, 

Korean Games, with notes on the corresponding gamos of 

hina and Japan. 

By Stewart ulin, Director of the Masous of Archeology and 
Paleontology. Philadelphia, Univertity of Pennsylvania, 1896, 





fro, 
De Garkbig’s to Ngajogyakarta met Photogrammen van 
Cephas. 
Door J. Groneman. 'S.Gravenhage, Martinus Mile, 1895,, 
am, fo. 


Tacques Morel, Sculpteur Lyonnais, 1417-1459, 
‘Par M. Natalis Rondot. Paris, Typographic de B. Plom Newrrit 
Cie, 1889, ppt. Bro (37 pag). 

In Memoriam Thomas Edwards Slevin, LL.D. 
‘San Fraseites, Necember 1s, 1894, ppt. 8v0. (4 pag). 
‘Born at Somerset, Obio, April 7th, 1687, Died at San Francisco 
(California, November 7th, 1894, 
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Cat, No. 
1443, 


1444, 


1445, 


1dd6. 


1da7. 


1448. 


1449. 


1450. 


1451. 





List of Titles, Distinctions, and Works 
Of Raja Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Kt, Corrected up to lat July, 
1805, Calcutta, 1896, 20, 

Les Fatndes Chinoises (1891-1894). 
ar Henri Cordir. Zelde, BJ. Bri, 1896, 80, 

A Bibliography of tho Japanese Empire. 

‘Compiled by Fr, von Wonclatern, To which ix added a Sucaimile- 
reprint of Leon Page's Bibligraphio Japonai depuis le XV» 
sitet jusq't 1859, Zelden, B,J, Brill, 1805, 80, 

Beng Clasled List of all Books, Baaays and Maps ia Buropean 
Taoguages relating to Dat ipon (Great Japan), publied in 
‘Rurope, Ameren and in the Rast from 18508, A.D, VIth year 
of Ansel to XXVICb of Mei 

Bibliotheoa Sinica, Dictionnaire Bibliographique des 

‘ouvrages relatifs & empire Chinois 


Par Henri Cordier, Paris, Brnest Lerows, 1898, 
Supplément Passioula ter, 


Dio Insel Hainan nach Chao-Ju-Kua, 
‘Von Friedich Hirth, Berlin, 1806, Verlag von Dietrish Reiner, 
La Stéle Ohrétienne de Si-Ngan-Fou, 
Paro P, Heart Havre, 8J. 
‘(Variétés Binologiques No, 7.) 
Changhat, Imprimarie de Le Mion Quthotigu, 1805, 8¥0, 
Ure Parte, Pucaimite do Moseriptlon 8yr0.Chino 
‘The Family Law of the Chinese, 
By P.G, Von Mollendor, Shanghai, Printed by Kelly + Walsh, 
1896, ppt. 8vo (60 pag.). 
‘The Functions of a Great University. 
Toaugural address doivered on November 16th 1604, by J, M. Clark, 
M.A. LEB, President ot The University College Literary and Seten- 
‘io Society. Tororo, The Bryant Prew, 1995, ppt, Sro (18 pa). 
Les Chinois peints par eux mémes, Contes Chinois. 
Par Le G6oéral Tohong-ki-tong. Paris, Gutmann Levy, 1880, Sro, 
Allusions Littéraires—Iire Série, 
Par le P, Corentin Patilon, 8. 
‘Bound with 
Pratique des Examens Militaires en Chine, 
‘Parl, P, Btienne Zi (Si), 8.5, 
(Varidtés Sinatogiques No.8 &9, Bound in one.) 
Ganghai,Znprinerie de la Mision Cathilique 1895-1896, v0, 
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‘out. No. 
1453. Les Inscriptions des Ts‘in. 
Par M, Bdouard Chavannes, Paris, Jnprinerle National, 1898, 
ppt. 8vo (61 pag.). 
1454, Les Plaisirs en Chine. 
Géoéral Toheng-k-tong. Paris, @. Oharpentior 6 Cie, 1690, bro, 
1455. Le Roman de ’homme jane, (Moours chinoises.) 
Général Teheng-ki-tong. Paris, Bidliothégue Charpentior, 1801, 
80, 
1456. Les Parisions peints par un Chinois, 
Géntral Tchong-ki-tong. Paris, Bidliothdque Charpontier, 1801, 
810. 
1457. Mon Paye.—La Chine d’anjourd’hui, 
Qévéeal Tohong-kitong, Paris, Bitithagne Charpentier, 1802, 











8v0. 
1458. Aus dem Lande des Zopfes. Plaudereion eines alten 
Ohinesen. 
Von M. von Brandt, Leipsig, Verlag son Georg Wigand, 1894, 
ma, 80. 


1459. Sittonbilder aus China: Madchen und Frauen, 
‘Von M. v, Brandt, Stuttgart, Vorlag von Stroker Meer, 1896, 
8vo. 

Bin Beitrag sur Kenntais des Ohineaachon Vokes, 

1460. Metallurgical and other Features of Japanese Swords. 

By Benjamin Smith Lyman, Philadelphia, Branlin Iuuitte 
of the State of Pennayleania, 1896, ppt. 8vo (14 pag.). 

1461. Tho War betweon Japan and Chin 
By T. Baba, “ Meihi-Sha” (missing ), ppt, 810 (80 pag.). 

1462. ‘Tho Eastern Bimetallio Leaguo (tablished 1804). 
‘The following, hound in one Volume 
Shanghai, printed at the “North-Ohina Heratd” Qe, 160, 

(a) A Protest. 

By W. 8. Wetmore, President, July, 1894, 

(@) The Adverse influence of Gold Appreciation upon 
the trade of Gold-Standard Countries with the Bast 
exemplified in China, 

By W. H, Talbot, 20th August, 1604, ppt, Bro, 
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at, No. 
1462—continued. 

(.) The Appreciation of Gold: Notes illustrative of the 
diastrous effect upon Foreign Commercial Interest 
in tho Far East and upon the Industries and Wage- 
earners of the West. 

‘By H, Kopsch, FRG, Sed September, 1694, 

(@) Appreciation of Gold the cause of Industrial Dopros- 

sion in England. 


By George Jamieson, ¥.8.8, HBA, Consul at Shanghai, 








(«) Anillustration of somo of the evils inflicted upon Gold 
Standard Countries by their attompt to demonetize 
Silver. 
‘By W, H, Talbot, November, 1894 
-) Gold monometallism and its effects upon wages. 
A) Gol Pee Wotnoe, Desater, 1886. 
1) Me stallis lexities. 
Co) Mower Waters tnuay, 085, 
(.)_ Why Gold Prices continue to destin 
are, 1695 
1468. Tho Mind of Moneius, or Political Heonomy founded upon 
Moral Philosophy. 
‘Tho Ociginl ‘Text clasifed ond translated with Notes and 
‘Explanations by tho How. . Faber, D.D. 
Seoond Baition, ‘Tranalatd from the German, and re 
Siey. Arthur B. Hutehineon, elly § Walsh ta, 1897, 
‘A Systomatio digest of the doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Sienelan B.C. 825. 
1464, HE $F 8 TH, Cours Boleotique, Graduel et Pratique de la 
Langue Ohinoise Parlee. 
Par 0, Imbault-Huast, Paris, Brnett Lerows, 1888, 
‘Tome IV, Textes Chinois. 
1465, Manuel Pratique de la Langue Chinoise Parlée & Vusago 
des Frangais comprenant : 
I, Las Bléments dele Grammatre, 


IL. Des phrases et dialogues facies. 
HIE, Un reouell des mots les glue 


Par Camille Imbault-Huart, Secondo Edition, Revuo, corrgée ot 


consierablement augmentes, Honglony, Noronha 
B, Lerouz, Biiteur, 1892, re 
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at. No, 
1466, Tho “Iltis” Typhoon, July 22-25, 1896, 
Bound with: 
‘Typhoon Highways in the Far Hast : 
No, Aeros the South Rnd of the Forméus Strat, 
By the Rey. Loule Free, 8. Ztka-Wet Obereatery, near 
‘Shanghat, Okina: printed et the Oathlio AMlsion Pre, 1898, 
1467. Histoire du Royaume de Ou (1122-473 av. J.C.) 
Yar Lo P, Albert Twchepe, 8. 
(Varta Sinologiqus, No. 10.) 
Ghanghat, Lidratris do Ya Mission Catholiqus 1806, 80 
1468, Notions Techniques sur In Propriété en Chine, aveo choix 
@actes et de documents officiels. 
Par Le P, Perro Hoang. 
(Varies Sinologiques, No. 11) 
Changhat, Imprimerie de to Mlaion Catholique, 1897, Bro, 
1469. La Stilo Ohrétionne de SiNgan-Fou. 11° Partio, 
ar Lo P. Heorl Havre, 8. 
‘CVariétés Sinologiques, No, 12.) 
Ghanghas, Imprimerie deta Manton Catholique, 1847, Bro, 
‘Home Paro; Histaee du Monument, 
1470, Allusions Littéra 
Par Le P, Coretin Pilon, 8. 
(Varlétés Sinologique, No. 13.) 
‘Shanphat, Inprimerle dela Minton Cetheiqu, 1808, 8. 
Premitee Séco, Second Paacoulo,cauafques 102 & 218, 
1471, Notes sur la monnaio et les métaux précioux en Chine, 
‘Par M, Tillot et Emil 8, Fischer, Shanghai, La Prewe Orientale 
(UImprimoria Frangaise), 23, Rue dw Conaulat, 1898, ppt, 8v0 
20 pag). 
1472, (a.) America’s interests in China, 
‘By General James H. Wilson, Contained, with other pampltete 
in the North American Resiow of February, 1808, 1 Yl, 8¥0, 
(1) The Monetary Commission and its works. 
By the Hon, Ohecles 8 Fatchild. Contained with othor game 
‘phlets, tn the North Ameriean Review of February, 1898, 
1 vol, Bro, 
(¢) The Chinaman in America-Politios, 
©. F, Holder. Contained, with other pamphlets, inthe North 
American Review of February, 1898, 1 vol, 8¥0, 
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at, No, 
1478, Lehrbticher des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen zu 
Berlin, 
Herausgogeben von dem Director des Seminars 
‘Band XV, Binfushrang in die Japaniaohe Schrift von R, Lange, 
‘Suetgart and Berlin, W, Spemann, 1806, 1 vol, 8x0. 
1474, Disxidme Congrés international des Orientalistes & Gendve 
1894, 1 vol., 8v0. 
(2) S6ance Ouverture, 
2), Séunco d’Ouvertare, Dicours Préldenti 
(o) Liste don Membres, Liste des Déégations, Riglement des Congrde, 
“Liste des Travan. 
(4) Linte des Oavrages regu 
() Proobs verbaux, Bulletin No. 17, Seotion I (lode). 
(A) Les Btudos Orlentaten Ata Sosibts d'Hlstoro et d'archologie do 
Genbvo 18341804, Bdouard Pavre 
(g). Besa sur los Anclennes Religions du Monde avant re Chrétionne, 
par B, N. Cush LD. 
1475. Pamphlets 
(Bound Sn one volume) 
(@) ‘Tho Poturo of Japan in its relations with China and 
Russia, 
By Donjamin Smith Lyman, Philadelphia, Slerman J Coy 
1807, ppt. 8vo (8 pag). 
(b.) What Koreans say about our use of their language. 
By Mav, Geo, Heber Jones, The Trilingual Pras, Send, 
oreo, 1804, ppt 8¢0 (22 pas.). 
(c) Un message de ’emporeur K‘ia-K‘ing an roi d’Angle- 
toro Georgos ILI, retronvé & Londres. 
Par M, A. Veuve, 1805, 
(@.) Report of the Third International Geographical 
Congress. 
By Lieut, @, Kroltar, Delogate of the North-China Branch 
of the Royal Asati Society. Venice, September, 1881. 
(@) Discours d’ouverture & Voccasion du huitiime Con- 
res international des Orientalistes & Stockholm, 
1889. 


Par le Comte C, de Landberg, Stockholm, Imprimerie K, L, 
Beckman, 1889, oe 
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Cat, No, 
1475—continued. 
(f.) Ueber die Bauwerke der Siebenhiigelstadt am 
Bosporus. 
Vortag von August Sa, 1868, 
(g-) An Account of the Congo Independent State, 1888. 
By Henry Philip, Jr. 
1476. Un Chapitre de Phonétique, avec transcription d’un texte 
Andalou. 
Par Fredrik Wolf, Zund, Q1V.K, Gloeryy, 1889, 1 vol, 80. 
1477. Pamphlets in Russian, 
ound in one volume: 
(ab. Tho Amar Soiontifio Investigation Society, Vladi- 
vostock. 
(a). Report and Acoounts, 18 
(2). Rule St, Petenburgh, 1888, 
(@) West Siberian Branch of tho Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society, 
Report for 1888, 
(@) North Asiatio Runic Charactors and reading of s 
by A. Kaemeniw. 
(@) Section du pays d’Amour do la Société Impériale de 
Gbographie, 
Relation Annuelo do ia Soursoeton Tebikowawak-Kuchta, 1890 
(f) Excursion to Mongolia by water. 
‘Division of rivers ‘ro ant Chiko, W, Montana, 
(g.) Amur Province Scientitic Investigation Society. 
‘Teansaations, I Yoh, 80, 
‘Cont on the Pater the Grout Gul. 
‘Phe Tylon and Saghalien Inland 
‘Ancient remains on the Letu Daabiiche end Viskhe, 
IAT8, Lo Climatde Troitzkossavsk-Kiakhta par rapport a hygidoe, 
Par J, de Talko-Hryneowict, 1807, 1 vol, 8vo, 1897. 
1479, ,, Lud “ (Das Volk). Organ des Vereines ftir Volkskundo 
in Lemberg. 
odigirt vou Dr, Anton Kalina, Tom IV, No,1, 1688, 1 vol, 6 
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Cat, No, 
1480, Het Burusch van Masaréte Beknopte Spraakleer van 
Masarbte (Biland Burn). 
Doct H, Hondviks, 'S-Gravenhage, Martinus Nijhef, 189%, 1 vol, 
810. 
1481, Woordenlijst van de Bareé-Tual, 
Door Alb, ©. Kruyt, '8Graenage, Martinus Njhed, 1604, 
Lol, 80, 
Geaproken doot de Alfoeren van Centeal-Celebes beoosten de 
rivler van Poo, benevons de Topebato-Alforen bewesten genoemde 
river 
1482, Madocreosche Spraakkunst. 
Door H.N-Kiliaan, Batavia, Zandudrubleri, 1897, 1 voly Bro, 
(e.) Berste Stu, Tnlelding on Klankleer, 
(hh). Tweed tuk, Woordleer on Syntaxis, 
1483, Kawi-Balineosch-Nederlandsch Woordonbock. 
Doot De. HN. V, an det Twuk, Batavia, Zandadruthery, 180 
1 vol, 80, 
Deol I. 
1484, Der Sansibar-Archipel. 
‘You Dr, Oskar Bauma 
Humbe, 180097, 1 vol, Bo. 
Cau) Bron Heft: Dio Matin Tose 
(). Kwoites Hele: Dio Sansibar Inv, 
1485, Raskusumaker ; or, A book on Rhetorio. 
‘By tho Hon'ble Maharaja Pratap Narayan Singh, Bahadur of 
“Ayodhya, Printed at th “Indian Pre," Allahabad, 1604, 1 vol 
Ho. 
1486. ‘The Gospel of Buddha according to Old Records. 
Told by Paul Carus, Fifth edition, Cheage, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1897, 1 vol, 120, 
1487, A Kigmiré Grammar written in the Sanskrit Languages. 
‘By fovara-Kaula, Kdited, with Notes and Additions, by @. A. 
Grierion, Cadotia, published by the Asati Society, 1891, 1 voly 
to, 


Lotpeig, Verlag von Duncker and 








Part I —Doclension, 
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Cat. No. 
1488. An Introduction to the Maithili Language of North Bihar, 
Contataing 
A Grammar, Chrestomathy and Vocabulary. 
By Goorge A.Grlerion, Calcutta, publish bythe Asiatic Suetety, 
21881, 1 vol, do, 
art 1—Grammar, 

1489. Revue Internationale, 

Sous la direction de M, Angelo de Oubernatis, Porene, 1888, 
Promidre Année, ‘Tome Premier, 

Contenant, page 40: “Un Savant Indien” de Réjah Rammohun 
Roy. 

1490. Avesta, th Sacred Book of the Parsi 
Balted by Kael P, Goldner, published under the patronage of tho 
Secretary of State for India tn Counell, 

‘Sulgart, W, Koklhanomer 1886, 188, 1806, 
Vol. Y. Yam, 
1» Tl, Viqored and Rhorda Avesta, 
TIL, Vendidad, 

1491. Smithsonian Institution, 

‘The Smithton Toatituion, 1846-1896, ‘The History of is Fist 
Hale Century. 

Bdited by George Brown Goode, City of Washington, 1807 
Reyal Gro, X,850pp, with 2 full-page illustrations, (Pudlication 
Yo, 1086), 

1492. An Account of the Smithsonian Institution, its Origin, 
History, Objects and Achievements. 

City of Washington, for Dictrdution at the Atlanta Baporition, 
1805, 

1493. Freo Musoum of Science and Arts, Department of 
Archwology and Paleontology, University of Pennsy!- 
vania, 

‘Philadelphi, 1807. 
Billets, 1,2. May and December, 1897. 

1494, ‘The Journal of the Franklin Institute, devoted to Science 
and the Mecbanic Arts. 

Philadephia, 
Vol, XIV, tase No. 6,6, 189, 
» XY; 142,80 2008, 








volky fo, 
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Cat. No, 
1495. Geographical Society of California. 
‘Sen Francis, Cal, 
Special Baletin, 192, 
Bulletin Vol 1, May 1804, 
One volume, containing 
(a.) Did the Phoonicians discover America? 
By Thomas Crawford Jobaaton. 
(6) Tho Malay Archipelago. 
By Capt. Heory Chas, rer, 
(@) Dida Chinaman discover America? 
By Rav. Frederick J. Master, 
(4) Tho travels of Benjamin of Tudela in the Twelfth 
Century. 
By Rav. Dr. Sueob Voorenger. 
1496, Chicago Academy of Science, 
G@) Bolletin, Vol. 11, No, 11, 1898. 
@) Thirtyghth Annual Report forthe year 1805, 
G@) Thirtyainth yyy 1886, 
1497, ‘Tho Barth, 
Dea Moines Town, A monthly Magasine devoted to Geography 
‘and correlative subjects, 
‘The Barth as tho Home of Man, 
Fasoulon November, Devomber, 1896, 
» Tunuary, May, 1896, 
September, December, 1896, 
» — Tanoary, April 1807, 
1498, Société do Géographio d’ Alger, 
Balletia de a premire annGe, Alger, 1696, 
Fauo, Jallet 1896, No. 1 
1499. Société d’Esplorazione Commerciale in Africa, Milano, 
LBaploraione Commerciale 6 VBaplorator, Viaggt e Geograda 
Commerciale, 








Botlttino: 
‘Anno 1X. fas, V to XIT, 1804, 
» Ziq Tto HY, 1005, 
1500. Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 
Fundada em, 1875, Zisboa, Jnprensa Nacional, 1886, 
Boletim 6, Serie No 6,7, 81885, 
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Cat, No, 
+1501. ‘The Pictorial Arts of Japan. 
By Willlam Andorvon, Zondon, Sampuon Low, Marton, Searle 
and Rivington, 1896, With a bret historia skeloh of the Auto 
elated Art, and some remarks upon the Pietoral Art of the 
Chinete and Koreans, Royo, , 
1502, L'Art Japonais, 
Par Louls Gonse, Parts, , Quantin, 1868, Royal, dto, 
‘Tome Y nd I 
$1503, People of The Land of Chin.” 
By George Uvedale Price, Kelly J Walsh, tim, A 
‘Photographs depleting types of the Chinese Race, 
Part, 
$1504, Viotims of the Camera, 
By George Uvedale Free, Kelly 4 Wath, lim, A sores of 
Photographs iMustrating Racial Character 
Part 
1505. Materiali per Ia storia degli antichi stati Coreani, 
Matoriali per la Geografia della Corea, 
Nota del Prot. L, Noventinl, Roma, Npeprafa dalla R, alocader 
‘mia de Linco, 1806, 2 Pamphlete bound in one, 
1506. Buddhism and its Christian Oritios. 
By Dr. Paul Carus, Chicags, The Open Court Publishing 
Conpany, 1897, 1 vl, Bro 
1507. 25 UE fl Lao-tao's Tao-Toh-King. 














1508. ‘The Dharma ; or, the Religion of Enlightonment. 
An exposition of Buddhism by Dr, Paul Carus. 
(hind edition, enlarged) Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1896. 1 vel, a0 (60 pag). 

1509, Der Seewog nach Indien, 
“Por Marea nunca d'antes navegados, 1498-1898," 
‘You Cav. B, Ghat und Euil 8, Packer, Sanghal, 189, ppt. 6vo 
18 pag). 
Deutsche Oberseteung der dem Executiv-Comité der Feier- 
lichkeiten su Ehren der 400 jabrigen Entdeckungsfahrt Vaseo da 
Gama’ Uberreihten italientsohen Festchrit, 
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at. No, 

1510, Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of 
ELMS. Ohallenger” during the yeare 1872-76, 


Published by Order of Hor Majesty's Government, and printed for 
‘Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1895, 44 Vols to. 


‘Voyage of H.368, " Challenger,” under the command of Captain 
Sir George 8, Nares, RN, F.RS, and tho lato Captain Frank 
Tourle Thomson, RN, Prepared under the Superintendence of 
‘the late str C, Wyville Thomson, Kant, F.R.S,, and now of John 

Murray, one the Naturalists of the Expedition, 
L—Nannanive ov Tux Onvise, WITH A GRwBRAL ACCOUNT OF THE 

Sormvmiio Reswurs ov THR EXPEDITION, 
‘Vol. 1, first and avcond Part, (2 vols). 
' IL—Parsios axp Cumxcstnr, (2 vols). 

Vol, L—Patt I.—Composition of Oceanewater, by W, Dittmar 
Part IL—Speclfio Gravity of Ovean-water, by J. 








Buobanan 
1 TH—Temperature of Ovcan-water, by the ofcers 
‘of the Bxpedition. 
 HPart IV—Physical Propertion of water, Professor 
P. G. Tait, 
Part V.—Atmospherio Circulation, by Dr. Alexander 
Buchan, 
» ViMagnotical Results, by StadtCommander 
B. W, Creak, 
1» VIL—Petrology of Oceanis Lalands, by Professor 
A, Renard. 


HL —Daep-Sea Devosrts, (1 vol). 
Deep-Sea Deposits, by Dr, John Murray and Professor A. 
Renard, 
Analytical Examination of Manganese Nodutes, by John Gibson. 
Chemiesl Analyses of Marine Deposits, Manganeso Nodules, 
Phosphatic Coneretions, Zeolitie Crystals, Voloanto Lapille, 
Glauconite, Bones of Cetaceans, Teeth of Sharks, eto, by 
‘Professors Brazier, Dittmar, Renard, Lipécz, Mr. Anderson 
and others, 
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at, No, 
1510-—continued. 
IV.—Borayy, (2 vols). 
Vol, L—Introduction, 
Part L—Botany of Bermudas, by W, B, Hemsley, 
» M—Islands of Atlantic and Southern Oceans, 
by W, B, Hemsley. 
TL —Junn Fernandes, South-Eastern Moluccas 
‘and Admialty Ilands, by W. B. Hem 
» W—Dintomacem, by Conte Abate Prancesco Castracano 
Aegll Antalminel, Rome, 














V—toonoay, (85 vols). 
‘Vols, I-IV not received, 

‘V.—Part XIV.—Ophturoldea, by , Lyman, 
» XVE-—Marsuplalia, by D, J, Cunninghe 





» VL—Part XV.—Actiolaeia, by B, Hortwig, 
n XVIL—Tunicata, Aveidiw Simplioe, by W. A, 
Herdaan, 


» VIL_—Part XVITL—Anatomy of Sphenisclde, by Mf. Watson, 
» XIX—Pelagio Homiptera, by F,B, White, 
» XX—Hydvoida, Plomolaride, by G. J, Allman, 
wy XXI—Orbitolits, by W. B, Carpenter, 
nVITL—Part XX11L—Copepoda, by G. 8, Brady, 
» XXIV.—Caloarea by N. Poléjuett, 
h XXV—Cirsipedia, Aystematio Part, by BP, 
©. Hook, 
» 1X.—Part XXIL—Fornminttera (Lest), by H, B. Brady, 











vy 1X —Part XXI1—Foramlaera (Plates), by HB, Brady, 


» X—Part XXVI—Nudibranchiata, by R, Borgh. 
» XXVIL_—Myzostomida, by L. ¥. Grad, 
» XXVITL—Cirripadia, Auatonateal Part by P,P. C. 
Hoek. 
5 XXIX—Human Crania, by W, Parner, 
ny XXX—Potyzon, by G. Bask, 
XI—Part XXXI—Keratosa, ty N. Poléjaelt, 
» XXXII—Crinoides, by P. HL. Carpenter, 
» XXXIUL—Inopoda, Serols, by F. B, Bedard, 
‘XU.—Part XXX1V.—Annelida Polychmte, ty W. 0. 
Mntosh, 
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Cat No, 
1510—eontinued. 
‘V—eontinued, 
‘Vol, XIUI.—Part XXXV.—Lamollibranchiata, by B, A, Sith 
» XXXVI—Gephyrea, by B. Selenka, 
 XXXVII—Sehlzopoda by G. 0, Sars, 
ny XIV—Part XXXVIIL—Tunleata, Ascldim Composite, 
by W, A. Herdman, 
Part XXXIX,—Holothurloldea, Second Part, by 
H, Thésl, 
» - XV—Part XL—Marteniads, by Rudolph Bergh, 
» XLIL—Seaphopoda and Gasteropods, by 
Robert Boog Watson, 
PartXLIIL—Polyplacophors, by Alfred 
© Haddon, 
1» XVI—Part XLIV—Copbalopoda, by W. B, Hoyle, 
» XLV.—Stomatopods, by W. K, Brooks, 
ny XLVL—Reef-Corals, by John J. Queleh, 
hh XLVI.—Human Skeletons, Seoond Part, by 
Sir Willlam Purver. 
vw» XVIL—Part XLVIIT—Isopota, Second Part, by Frank 
Evers Beddard, 
Part XLIX.—Broohyura, by Baward J Mi 
1» LemPolyzon, Becoud Part, by George Bu 














» XVIL—Finst Part-—Part, X1.—Radioneia, (Introdue- 
tion, and Potato), by Benat Haeckel 

» XVIIL—Seoond Part —Part Xt.—Radiolasa, (Osolosa), 
by Brost Haeckel, 

» XVII —Part XL,—Radiolala (Pate), by Benat Haeokel, 

» XIXPark LIV, Nemerts, by A, A. W. Hubresht, 
» EV.—Cumnces, by G. 0, Sars, 





» LVLL—Pteropoda, First Part, by Paul 
‘Pelseneer. 
» XX—Part LIX—Monaxonida, by 8 0. Ridley and 
A. Dondy. 
Part LXL—Myzostomida (Supplement), by L, 
‘Yon Graft, 
Part LXIL—Cephalodisous Dotecalophus, by 
W, O. M'Tatoth, 
» XXU—Part LUL—Hemnctinellide (Text), by W. By 
Schutze, 
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Cat, No, 
1510—~continued. 
V.—vontinued, 
Vol, XXI—Part LIMT,—Hexactinellida (Plates), by W. B, 
Sehul 





- XXUL—Part LVIL—Deop-Sea Fishes, by A, Gilnther, 
» XXIUL—Part LXV.—Pteropoda ‘Thecovomata, by Paul 
Pelsoneo 
Part LXVI.—Anatomyot Pteropoda, by Paul Pelasneer 
» LXX—Hydtolda, Sesond Part, by GJ, Allman, 
» LXXL—Entotoa, by 0, Von Liastow. 
» LXXIL—Heteropods, by B, A, Smith, 
» XXIV—Part LL—Crustacta Macrura. (Text), by 0, Spence 
Bate, 
» XXIV.—Part LiL —Crustacen Macrura (Plates), by ©, Spenco 
Bate, 
» XXV.—Part LXTUL—Petraetinelida, by W. J. Sollas, 
» XXVL—Part 1X—Crinoidea, Comatule, by P. H Carpenter, 
» LXVIT—Seale by W, Turner 
» LXXIIL—Actintarla Supplement), by, Herwig, 
» XXVIL—Part LXIX.—Anomara, by J. R. Headorton, 
» EXXIV—Anatomy of Mollusca, by Pan! Pelseneer, 
) EXXV.—Phoronis Buskil, by W. ©, MIntorh, 
) EXXVI—Punionta, Third Part;by W.A. Herdman, 
» XXVIIL—Part LXXVIL—Biphonophora, by Ernst Haeckel, 
» XXIX—toxt—First Halt and Second Half. 2 vola Part 
LXVIL—Amphipods, by Thomas RR, 








Stebbing. 

y XXIX.—Plates—Part LXVIL—Amphipoda, by Th BB, 
Stebbing. 

y XXX—Tet—Part Li—Asterolden (ext), by W. Perey 
Sladen, 

» -XXX.—Part Li—Asteroides, by W. Perey Sladen, (Plates) 

» XEXI—[Not reosived,] 


» XXXIL—Part LXXX—Antipatharia, by George Brook, 
» UXXXL—Aleyonaria (Supplement), by Th, 

Studer. 
» EXXXI—Deep-S:aBerntoon by Brest apckel, 
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at, No, 
1510—continned. 
‘VI—SosatARy oF Rusu, wits APPENDIXES. (2 vot 
‘iret and Second Park.—A Summary of the Scientife Renu 
btainad atthe Sounding, Dredging, and Trawling Stations 
of MS, Challenger" by John Murray, oue of tho 
Nataraliste of tho Expedition, Direotor of the work 
onnectal with the publiation of the Sclentie Renata 
of the Expedition, and Raitor of tho“ Challenger” Report. 
Appendix : (Zoology, Part LXXXIIN)—Report on Spirala by 
Rt. Hon, Thos . Huxley, and Dr, Pal Peleneer 
Appendix: Phyalos and Chemistry, Fart VINL)—Report on * 
ceanie Circulation, based on the observations made on 
fourd ELMS, “Challenger and other Observations by 
Alexander Bashan, 


1511, (a) ‘Tho Shri Sayaji Library of Shrimant Sampatrao K, 


Gaikwad, Baroda, 
A lassifed Catalogue of Rnglish Books, Booiday, the “ Gujarati 
Printing Drett, 1891, 1 vol, dto. 


(},) Shrimant Sampatrao Kasirno Gadkwar. 

















Catalogue of Books of the Library, 
Bombay printed at the “ Gujarati" Printing Prett. Ta Windoure 
ta, Ao, 


6) 1 Volume of Catalogue of tho mame Soolety in Hindoustant, 


1512, Zur Kulturgeschichte der Chinesen. 
‘Nuh einem Vortrag, voo Prof. Dr, Frledrch Hirth, Asnehen, 
Druch der Ducharucherei » Aligeseine Zeitung," 1898, ppt 8¥0, 
23 pag.) 

1518, Report of the Mission to China of the Blackburn Chamber 

of Commerce, 1896- 

F.8,A.Bourne's Section, Blackburn, Tho North-East Lancashire 
‘Prot Conpany, 1898,1 vol, dey 8¥0, 

1514. Problems of the Far Hast. 
By tho Right on, George N. Curzon, MLP, Westminster, Aree 
ald Contadle $ Co, 14, Parliament Street, 1898, 1 vol, deny 
Bro. 





‘Japan—Roree—Chinn, 
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cat. No. 
1515. China, Diplomatic and Consular Reports. Miscellaneous 
Series. 
(a.) No, 451, Report of a Journey to North Ssu-Ch'uan, 
By G.J.L, Litton, HBL, Consular Service in China, May 1898, 
(®.) No.458. Report on the Trade of Central and Southern China, 
By 8. A. Bourne, H.B.M, Consular Service in China, ‘May 1898, 
(¢.) No. 2126, Report on the Trade of Hankow, for the year 1897, 
By Mr, Coosul P, Warren, June 1808, 
8 vols, bound in one, Bro, 








Histoire, Religion, Moours, Langue, Beriture. Par Paul Vial, 
Missionaire nu Yunnan ; Chang-Zai, Imprimerie de ta Mission 
Catholique, Orphelinat do T'ou-82-W2, 1808, 

‘tudes SinoOrlentates,fascioule A, 











rrr. 
LIST OF SOCIETIES, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 
EXOHANGING PUBLICATIONS WITH 
THE SOCIETY. 


* Indioutes that tho exchange is for tho Library of the Musoum of the 
‘Ohina Branch Royal Asiatio Society, 


Indicates that the Journal may cease to bo forwarded unless the 
Soci 


38 resume tho exchange of publications, 





ASIA. 


CHINA-HONGKONG. 





1 Conneil of the Foreign Settlement, 
La Manicipalité Prangaise, 
Statistical Department, I.M, Customs. 
Catholic Mi 
Observatoire Magnétique ot Métorologique de 
Rey, Péro Heude, c/o Tho Catholic Mission, Zi-ka-wei. 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. (1 copy Library.) 
» 9 mo» (Ly Museum) 
Peking: 
Inspeotor-Gieneral of Customs, 
Peking Oriental Society.t 
Hongkong + 
Hongkong Observatory.t 









SOCIETIES, BT, EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS. aL 


JAPAN. 
Tokio: 


Tho Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Dentsche Gesellschaft fir Natur- und Vélkerkunde-Osta 





in Tokio. 
COREA, 
Seoul : 
‘The Director, Korean Repository.t 
INDIA, Ere. 
Adyar: 
‘Tho Adyar Theosophical Society, Madras. 
Bombay : 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Catoutta : 


Asintio Society of Bengal, 27, Park Street. 
Buddhist Toxt Society. 
Geological Survey of India.* 
‘Maha Bodhi Society, 
Madras 
Madras Government Museum,* 
Perak: 
His Bxeclloney H.B.M. Governor. 
Cotombo : 
Coylon Branch of tho Royal Asiatio Society. 





STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
Singapore 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soviety. 





SAIGON. 
Saigon : 
La Société des Htndes Indo-Chinoises de Saigon, 


BATAVIA. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
1 


42 sootstnas, E10, EXCHANGING PuBLIcattoNs. 


AFRICA, 

EGYPT, 
Ze Cais 
Booiété Khédiviale do Géographie. 





AMERICA. 


UNITED STATES. 
Boston, Mass, : 
American Folk-Lore Society. 
American Oriental Society, 
Brookvitle, Ind: 
Indiana Academy of Science, 
Cambridge, Mass, + 
Comparative Zoology, Harvard College,® 
Chicago : 
‘Tho Field Musoom.* 
New York 
American Geographical Sociaty. 
Philadelphia, Penn, : 
American Philosophical Society. 
Free Museum of Science and Art of the University of 
Pennsylvania, 
‘The Franklin Institute, 
Salem, Mass. 
Essox Institute, 
‘San Francisco : 
California Academy of Science, 
St, Louis : 
Botanical Gardens.* 
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Washington, Virgi 
“American Historical Association, 
Smithsonian Institation, 
U.S, Department of Agriculture.* 
U, 8, Geological Survey. 
U. 8, National Museum, Smithsonian Tnstitation.* 


CANADA. 
Hatifor ¢ 


‘Nova Scotian Institute of Science. 
Ottawa: 

Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada,* 
Toronto : 

‘The Canadian Institute, 


MEXIOO. 





Ministerio de Fomento. 
Sociedad Ciontifica “Antonio Alzate.” 


ARGENTINA, 





Buenos 
Institato Geogritfico Argentino. 
Museo Nactonal.* 


CHILI. 
Santiago = 
‘Société Sientifique dn Ohili, 
BRAZIL. 
Rio de Janeiro: 
‘Museo Nacional." 
uruaUAY. 


Montevideo : 
‘Museo Nacional,* 


44 socrammes, pro, EXCHANGING PUBLIOATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA AND QUEENSLAND AND NEW 


SOUTH WALES. 
Malbowrne : 
Royal Society of Viotoria. 
Brishane : 





Queensland Branch of the Geographical Society of Austral 
New South Wales: 
-Avstralian Museum,” 


EUROPE. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Vienna: 


Anthropologische Gesellschatt, 

KK, K, Akadomio dor Wissenschaften. + 

K. K, Geographischo Gesellschatt, 

K. K, Geologisshe Reichsanstalt.” 

K. K, Handels-Museum, 

K, K. Naturhistorisches Hofmasewm,* 

K. IK Zoologisch-Botanischo Gesellschaft. * 


Budapest : 
Société Hongroise do Géographie. t 
BELGIUM, 

Brucelles : 


Société Royale Belge de Géographio, + 
FRANCE. 





Sooidté Asiatique, 

Keole des Langacs Orientales Vivantes.t 

Société do Géographic. 

Société de Géographie Commerciale de Paris. 
Here: 

Société de Géographic Commerciale du Havre. 





Tour 





Socidté de Géographio, 
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GERMANY. 
Bertin: 
Berliner Gesellschaft ftir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und 
‘Urgeschichte, 
Gosellschatt fir Erdkunde, 
K. Preussischo Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Bremen: 
Geographische Gesellschaft, 
Dresden: 
Verein fir Brdkunde, 
Frankfurt [Main : 
Frankfarter Verein fiir Geographic nd Statistik, 
Gotha: 
Herm Dr. A. Petormann’s Mittheilungen ans Jastns Perthes! 
Geographischer Anstalt, 
Greifswald : 
Geographisehe Gesellschaft, 
Malte [Saale : 
Kais, Leopoldino-Carolinische Dentscho Academie der Natar- 
forscbor.* 
Verein fir Brdkunde, 
Hamburg : 
Geogtaphische Gesel 
Jena: 
Goographische Gi 
Kiel: 
‘Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein fir Schleswig-Holstein.* 








chaft, 





chatt fir Thiringen, 


Konigsberg : 
‘Kon, Physikalisch Okonomische Gesellschaft. 
Leipai 
Dentsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, 
Verein fiir Erdkunde, 
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Verein fiir Erdkunde, 





Manic 
K., Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Dublin: 

‘The Royal Dublin Society. 
Bainburgh: 

Royal Physical Society.* 
London : 

Anthropological Institute of Great. Bi 

Geologienl Society. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 

Royal Geographical Society. 

Royal Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Royal Statistical Society. 

Society of Biblical Archaology. 

‘Zoologica! Soviety.® 
Manchester: 

Geographical Society. 





in and Ireland, 








HOLLAND. 
Amsterdam : 

Kon, Nederlandsch Anrdrijkskundig Genootschap. 
SGravenhage: 


K, Institout voor de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
Iandsch-Indié, 


vay. 
Roma: 





Accademia dei Lincei, 


PORTUGAL. 
Lisboa: 


Sociedade do Geographia de Lisboa.f 


SOOLRTIES, ETO. EXCHANGING PuBLtoaTIons. AT 


RUSSIA. 





St. Petersburg 
Academie Impériale des Sciences. 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 

Moscow : 

Société Impériale de Naturalistes.* 

Siberia (Irkoutsk) 

Imperial Ri 





1 Geographical Society (Siberian Branch). 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
‘Stockholm : 
Svenska Sallekapet fr Antropologi och Geograf. 
Upeata: 
Royal Upsala University. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Newhatel : 
Socists Neuchatelotse do Géographio. 


NEWSPAPER EXCHANGES, 
‘The Editor “North-China Daily News,” Shanghai. 





» —» “Shanghai Morenry,” ‘ 
» “Shanghai Daily Press,” 4 

» “hina Gazette,” a 

» © Ost-Asiatische Lloyd,” Ff 

» —»  “L'Bcho de Chino,” 4 

» —» “Chinese Recorder and. Missionary Journal,” Shanghai, 
» —» “Poking and Tiontsin Times,” Tiontsin, 

»» “Triibner’s Amerioan, European and Oriental Literary 

Record,” London, 
»—» “London and China Express,” London. 


“Japan Weekly Herald,” Yokohama, 
» om “Sapam Weekly Mail,” 

» om “Weekly Press,” Hongkong. 

» —»  “ALHilal” (Fortnightly Scientific and Literary Aratio 
Rerien) Faggalah, Cairo, Egypt. 
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‘Transactions and Proceedings of Learned Societies and Maki. 
Palin) td cha taken tetra ae 
avnoee: 

Toiaa ita” oe aM eee, GB) se es 

a 


De a er ec ee 





GenGfermany Gee aimee tts 
DemAvvteiHaogery or eae aaa ae OB 
BoUly and Switeerland ae seats BF 
F—Holland and Belgium eae 
@—Skandinavian Kingdoms sae ane aes 0 
Bele at ae oe RL tes a be OD 
AMERICA + 
North America a ue eames tea OB 
B—Conteal America see neonate OT 
G—Bouth Ame 





ABER coerins es nie PEN Sine ose Gale ead SECM 
APALC se acs trey ee ait Mot ileh. BAG eT 
AURAAEIRT in, Ko is sag alte Cad ME 
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ames of Museum Exchanges eae nents 1B 


Iv. 
LIST OF ADDITIONS 
10 tHE 
CATALOGUED PERIODICALS, ETC. 
Since publishing the Catalogue of he Library, 2894. 


‘TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
AND PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 








EUROPE. 


—Gnuat Britany. 





at, No, 
1105. | Royal Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Proceedings =A, Vol, IV, 1858 





nm Ay LY, 1804, 

pa LAV 1894, 

” 44,5) LVI, 1895, 
45, LVI, 1895, 
46, TEX, 1896, 
a. LX, 1806-07, 

” 4 LXI, 1697, 
49.4) LXI, 1897-08, 


at Book of the Royal Sookly 1897.98} 
1800-7 f Pound in one volume, 





1107, Royal Geographical Society, London. 
‘The Geographical Journal : 

Vol, Tand If, 1898, (2 Vols). 

Land 1¥, 1894. (2 Vole). 

Vand VI, 1895. (2 Vole). 














i ‘VIL, 1896, 1. 

: ‘VIBE, 1896, 11, 

‘ 1X, 1807, I. 

i X, 1897, If, with Joumey in Western S2e- 
‘Chuan, by Mrs Isabella Bishop, 

hi XI, 1898. 


‘Year Book and Record 1898, 1 Vol. 


50 IV. —LIST OF ADDITIONS TO THR CATALOGUED PERIODICALS. 


at, No, 
1107.—vontinued. 
1898 Vol. XY, page 240, Four ‘Travels in Central Asia, by 
Dx. Sven Hedin. 
288, Mrs, Bishop on Korea and the Koreans, 
807. Four Travels in Central Asia, by 
Dr. Sven He 
405, Journeys on tho Siamese East Coast 
‘States, by H. Warlngton Smith, 31.4. 


1108, Royal Sooiety of Edinburgh, 
Vol, XIX, Sesion 1891-92, 
1118, The Scottish Geographical Magazine, Published by the 
Royal. Scottish Geographical Society. Edinburgh, 

Bro. 
Vol: 














5, Faso, 1 to 8,and11 & 12, 
No. 11 contains 
Googeaphy and ‘rade ia the Rast, by John Gedale, 
ny TLVI: 18861890, 6 vols, 
VIL: 1801, Faae.1, with “ Our Commerciat Relations with 
China," by Profeasor Robert K. Douglas, 


L114, Manchester Geographical Society, 
Journal : ° 
Vol. _V, 1889. 
Vi 1800. 
YH, 1801, Nos. 18, 
VIO, 1892. Nos. 112. Bro, 
sn. TX, 1895, conta: The River Valleys of the Hinslays, 
by Mr, BD, Oldham, 
1804, contains 
Biimalayan Trade Routes, by Mr, Clemente 
, Mazkbam, 
ouraeyig in tho Pamien and Contral Asa, by 
‘the Right Hon, the Batl of Duomore, 
Afghanistan, by Jobn A. Gray. 
Siam and Tonguia. 
hina and ite People, by Profesor Douglas. 
The Japancve and Chines Oak. Sik Spinner, 
by Za North Seigothvary. 
» XI, 1895. (Aiasing Nos. 7 to 12), 
> X00, 1806, 
»» ILL, 1897, oeived only 1 to 6, 
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at, No. 
1115. The Society of Biblical Archseology. London. 
‘Vol. XV, 20rd Session from Nov, Ist 1802 to May 2nd 1898, 
y XVE 2th yy THhISOB gat 1804, 
fOXVIT 2m, 3804 1808, 
NXVET, 26th” 1806, 
XIX o7th 1897. 


hy XX;28th 1808, 
1116. The Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
London. 
Journal: 


‘Vol, XXII, 1898-1894, 

wy XXIV, 1604-1895, 
fy XV, 1606-1896, 
hy XXVL 


{) XXXVI, 1807-1898, 








B.—Fravoe. 


1117, Sovidté do Géographio. Paris, 


Bulletin: 
‘Tomo XIV, 1808. 
XV, 1804 
XVI, 1898. 
XVI, 1896, 
i XVIIL, 1897, contains— 
"Ta Talon tof A Teo Kou (rive 
Atolt du M6 Koog), 
Compte Rendu : 
‘Année 1804, 1 Vol. 
1805, 
1808, 1 Vol. 


1808, rsetved Nos. 11, 1, 
1118. Société do Géographio Commerciale de Paris. 


Bulletin : 
‘Tome XVI, 1804. 
wy XVIE, 1898 
1 XVII, 1896, 
2 KIX, 1897, 
XX; 1608, 
Vol. XX, pnge 10, contiont : Los voyages ot los résultats do 
‘mission Iyonnaise d'exploration commerciale en Chine,aveo carte 
(Glonri Brenier) 
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Cat. No. 
1119. Société de Géographie de Tours. 
Rov 
Ome, Année 1895 
Ty» 1804 
12,1895 Pound in one, 
1B, 1886 
My oy 1807 


1121. Société de Géographio Commerciale de Havre. 
Balletin 1894, 
1805, 
Ir 1896 contient— 
a Question dos Pars, 
Une ruption voleanique au Japon, 
» 1807, 
"annoalre 1894, 
1122, Société Asiatiquo, Paris, 
Neuvldme fel, Tomo VII, 1808, 
” ‘TK 107, 
- X, 1807, 
. xm ee, 








1187, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft. 


Loiprig, F. A. Brookhaus, 80. 
‘th Band 180, 








49 1896, 
50 18 
Ly 1807, 


1198. Veroin fiir Erdkunde zu Dresden, 
1804, XXIV, Jahreabaricht, 
1896, XXV; yy contain 
‘Aus den Asiatiohen Tropen, von 
0. Rade, 
Featshrtt sur Tubolfote des 25 jrigen Bestandes des Verelnes, 
1888,.1 Vol, 
Bin Wort sur Bourtheng des Alten Orfents yon Dr, Phil 
‘Arehur Ziacke, 
1140, Kénigliche Physikalisch-Okonomische Glesellschaft 2 
Konigsherg. 
Band XXXIV, 1698, 
» XXXY, 180, 
XXXVI 1695, 
y) XXXVIT, 1896, 
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Cat. No. 
1141, Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde 2u Berlin, 8v0. 
‘Zeitschrift 1894, Band XXIX, 
1895, | XXX. 
» 1886, | XXXT. 
» 1887, | XXXL 
‘Verhandlungen 1804, Band XX1, 


» 1895, 4, XXL 
» 1896, 4, XU, 
» 180%, XXIV, 
» 1808, XV, 


1142, Kéniglich Prenssische Akademio der Wissenschaften zu 





Berlin, to. 
Siteungsborlehto 1894, (Atisring.) 
4 1805, 
5 1896, 
* sor. 
Philosophische und Historitcho Abhandlungen, 4to, 
1898, 1 Vol, 





1143, Kiniglich Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
‘Miinchen, 
Almaunach fir do Jahro 1878-18, 
» file das Jahr 1897, 
Lol, sm, 80, 
Siteungaberichto : Mathomatiesh-phyalkaliche Classe : 
1808, 1, IL. 1 vol. 
1804, IV. 1 vol 
1895, 1, 11, 111, 1 vol 
11896, 1, 1, 111, 1V. 1 vol 
1897,1, 11. 1 vol. 
Siteungsberichte Philosophisch-philolog., und historicke Clase: 


vol, 1898, 
ron eof Meng. 
1805, 

1806 


ae fB, 


54 IV.—LIST OF ADDITIONS TO THE CATALOGUED PERIODICALS. 


Cat, 80, 
LIA, Berliner Gesellschaft fir Anthropologie, Ethnologio und 
Urgeschichte, 
A Gonera! Rogister au Band LEX, (1869-1866), dor Zoltaheit sir 
Ethnologio und der Verhandlungen fr Anthropologte,Wthnologie 
‘und Urgeschicte von Radolt Virehowr, 1894, 
1 vol, 1604, Verhandlunges, (MUurty.) 

» 1895, » 

. nn 1896, » 

» 1897, » 


1145, Geographische Gesellschaft in Hamburg, 


Mitthalungon, 8vo. 
Band XI, XII, XI, bound in 


1146. Geographische Gesellschaft in Bremen. 
Deutsche Geographische Blatter, 8vo, 
Band XVI, 1804 
a VIL, tang} Pound fn one, 
»  XIXXX, 1896.07, r 
» XXT, 1698 


1147. Vorein fir Brdkunde zu Leipzig. 
Mitthellangen,  8yo, 
1808, 1804, 1805, 1807, bound in 1 vo, 


1148, Geographische Gesellschaft (ftir Thiiringen) zu Jena, 
Mittollagen. Bro. 
Band XU, 1894 
XIV, 1605.06 
Xv, 1607 
nut Inala Ueberseht 1892-98, 
Band XVI, 1698 


149, Verein fiir Erdkunde zu Halle a/8. 
Mitthetlangen, 8y0, 
1604-95, 1 vol. } 
1896-97, 5 


1150. Geographische Gesellschaft zu Greifswald. 
Tabreabericht. Sv0. 
1696-96, 1 vol, 





800-97, 





bound in on0 vol, 
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Cat. No, 
1151. Verein fir Brdkunde zu Motz, 
Jabrosberisht, Bro. 
XVI, 1903-04 
XVI, 1804-05 
XVII, 1896-96, 
XIX, 1806.97, 


ound in one, 


1152. Dr. A. Potermann’s Mittheilungon aus Justus Perthes? 
Geographischer Anstalt. Gotha, dto, 
1 vol, 4, Band 1804, 


Alyy 1805, 
4% 1800, 
wy 1897, 
My 1808, 





1153, Frankfurtor Vorein fr Geographie und Statistik, 
Fabresboriht, v0, 


8745, Tahrgang 1872-80, bound in 1 vol, 
18, 1802405 
« ”  sesee } bound in one, 


D.—Aosrnta-Hunaary. 





1159. Philosophisch-Historische Classe der Kaiserlichon Akademio 
dor Wissenschaften. Wien. 
Sitsungsberichte, 8vo, 


1603 I, Band OXXVIII, 1 vol. 
1898 1,  OXXIK. 
1808 111, y OXXK. 


1041, ONEXL 
1604 TL 
Rogistor au don craton X Banden 
‘Binden 1-110 
oom and in ont 
oe. aamtago. . 


yp IAL180 


56 IV. LIST OF ADDITIONS TO THE CATALOGUED PERIODICALS. 


Cat, No. 
1160. K. K. Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum. ‘Wien. Annalen. 
Rodigirt von Dr. Franz Ritter yon Hauer. 8vo. 


Band VI, 1808, 1 vol, 


9 F180, (Alining) 
n_% 1805, 
XH 1806, 

1807, (aftarng) 


1162, Kais, und Kénigl. geographische Gesellschaft in Wien. 


Mittheitengen, 8r0, 
XXXVI, 1809,1 vol. 
XXXVI, 1604, 9 
XXXVI, 1605, 5, 
XXXIX, 1896, 
XL, 1897, 


1164. Anthropologische Gesellschaft in Wien, 





XXIV, Band, 1894, 1 vol. 


XXV, yp 1805, 
XRVL p18, 
XXVIL 1807, 


1165, Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient. Wien. 
Jahrgang XX, 1804: 


1H 
» = -XXI, 1896 penne aise 
vy KIT, 1807 
 XXiY; 1808 


1167. Foldrajzi Kézleményck. Soci6ts Hongroiso de @éo- 
graphic, Budapest. 
Bulletin, sro, 


Lyol, XXI, 1894, 
» XXIII, 1696, 
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E.—Itary ayp Swirzertanp. 





at, No. 
1168. BR, Accademia dei Lineei. Roma, 

|. 11,1 vol. 
yon 

Ww 

Vow 
vu. 








Rendicontt dal!’ Adonanea solenne: 
Del 8, Gingno 1894. 


9% 180 i) 
9 Ty 1806 
By 180% 


1169. Cosmos. Comunicazioni sui progressi pit recent © 
notovoli dolla Geogratia © Scienzo affini di Guido Cora, 
Torino, Guido Cora, 8v0. ‘ 
Vol, XI, 180405, fan, 1, 11,101. (NueNing rece snes), 


1174, Sociotd Africana d'Italia, Napoli. 


Bolletino, 8x0. 
Anno VI, 1887, fascicolo 111, 1V. 


» Vi, 1888 XI, XL. 
VII, 1880, complete Ito XII. 
» TX, 1800 Ito XtL, 


» X; 1801 faseicolo Ito IV. 
» XL 1802 Tto VE. 
» XU, 1808, 1H, 1¥, V, VL 


1175. Société Neuchateloise de Géographie 


Bulletin, Bro. 
‘Tome VII, 1894-05 i 
es inert one 
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F.—Houaxp axp Barorua. 





Cat, No, 
1177. Het Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal- Land- en 
‘Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indit, 
Bijdragen Vijfdo Volgrocks : 
‘Negende Decl 1894. 
Tendo yw» 
Bijadragen Zeade Volgresks 
rato Deel 1895, 
‘Twoede Decl 1896. 
Derdo 1897. 
Vierds 5, 1898. 
‘Vijtde 5, 1898. 


1178, Kon. Nederlandsch Aardr 
Amsterdam. 
‘Wijdechett, Zeiden, B. J: Brill, 8vo, 
‘Twoode Serle, Deol VIX. 1890-1608. 4 vole, 
XI 1804, Lol, 
XIE 1895, (Afiaing, 1,2) 
XT, 1898, 
» » XIV. 1807. y 
” » XV, 1808, 


11179. HAR T'oung Pao. 
“Archives pou servi A 6tudo do 1'Hintotre das Langues, de 1a 
‘ogeaphie ot do 1'thnographio do V'Ani Orlentale, Rédigéen 
pr MM, Gustave Soblogel et Hoar! Cordier. Vol, 1, Zetde, 
B.S. Brill, 1890, 870, : 
Containing : 

‘Fridrich Hirth—Die Brfindung des Peplers fn China, 

Heark Cordier ~Les Francais en Birmanie au XVITTe sitle, 
(Gutav Sedtgel—Piilipien dos Chiesen TasJOk-po, 

Heart Lede Yon-nan pat le Tongking. 

Rooker —Notes eur un voyage au Yun-nan, 

Gweae Sedtege—On Chinese 

Friedrich Hirth —Uoberbinterindische Bronge-Trommelo, 
F, Hirth Chinesisch Stadien, 








jkskundig — Gonootschap. 
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at, No, 
1179—continued. 

“A. 6. Vordernan—Phe Chinese treatment of Diphiterits, 

“Henri Cordior-—Les Prangaa on Birmanie au XVIITe idclo 
‘Gontinas dla page 28). 

G00, Phiiys.—The identity of Mareo Polo's Zaltun with 
‘iagchan (witha aketoh-map of Mateo Polos route). 

J.J. I, de Greot—On Chinese alviaation by dissecting 
written charters. 

{Ye Commerce entre le Yun-uan of Tonka, 

Henrt Corder —Noties gurl Chine. 

Notes and Quorin: 4 #3 3 BY Kin-ou-kickousn; Chinese 
‘edlonl preparations; Chinese method of loserting death; 
‘Alphabet den naeipons rozalies & Kara Koroun, 

4G, F, Riedel Lan idGon spiques du drolt do propr6ts 
‘foncbre ches let Tndoueions, 

A, @. Vordernan:—The Chinese treatment of Diphtheritis 
(continued from page 188), 

Willy Bany-—Mandsohren. 

@, Schlegel —Colorblindnoss in China, 

16a japonates aur Ia pudeur. 

A. @. Vordernan—Tho Oninese treatment of Diphtherts 
concluded from page 828). 

Guatan Schlegel —Chinexe Loan words inthe Malay Tan guage 

Frans Kuhnert—ur Keootalss dar iteren Lautwerthe dot 
‘hivesiachen, 

Jules Forry-—To Tonkin ob la wireattle—Rémoigangee ot 
documents, 

Inboult Tiart.—Dos tombeaux des Ming prds do Peking, 

@, Sehtogel—Problémses géographiques. 

G, Sehlogel—A Chines Receipt nguinet articular Rheumatism, 

H, Boyal-Serment a'Amité Ohiuea, 

‘L'Enseignement et In Magistrature au Japon. 

‘The China Misionaries, 

1a Police des Bpidmies on Ohine 

Honrk Cordier-Xe Congrbs Interoationa! des Orientalists, 

(Camitte Znbantt-Hvart, Yo Bet 

1180, Société Royale Belge de Géographic, Broxelles. 
Bulletin. 8x0, 
1602 saasing. 
‘Dix-Septidme Année 1893,1 vol, (Afissing 1 to 8.) 
» Hulldme 18% y Cy 21% 8) 
» Neuvidme: 1895, 5 C om 1,6) 
(ion received since) 
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G.—SKANDINAVIA, BTO,, ETO. 


Gat, No, 
1183, Upsala Universitets Arsskrift. 
1898, 1 vol, 
1804, y 
3895, ming. 
1806, Lol. 
1184, Svenska Sillskapet for Antropologi och Gleografi, 
Stockholm. 
‘Yer, Tasha, 8x0, 
1602, prt miasing. 
1898, ising. 


it : 
3017 oa tt, 1 


my 





1898, 





—Rossta. 
1186. Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Pétorsbourg. 
Bulletin: 


Nouvollo Serio IV (KAXVI) No, 1 and 2, 1893-94, 
‘Ve Berio, Tome 11, No. 4/6, 1895, 





mom VT Medd bya 
» VEL, 1/2, 1807, 
1187, Imperial Rossian GeographicalSociety. StPetersbarg. 


Proceedings, 8ro, 
Lyol, XXX, 1894, 
| XXXY, 18 
‘XXXI, 189 
XXXII, 1897, 


Report in Russian) + 
1893 


1894, i 
ang pP0und in one volume, 1692-96, 


1896, 
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at, No, 
1188, East Siberian Branch of the Imperial Russian Goo- 
graphical Society. St, Petersburg. (See No. 1232.) 


Prooeetings ofthe Bast Siberian Branch of the Tmperiat Ruslan 
‘Geographical Society. 

Tome _XXV, Nos. 4 and 6, 1866 

» XXVY, y 1/5. 1886.96, 

f XXVI Gti 

> XVII, No, 9/4. 1601, 





62 1V.—LIST OF ADDITIONS 10 THE CATALOGUED PERIODIOALS. 


AMERICA. 


A.—Nonrm Axtenioa, 


1189. American Oriental Society. Boston, 
Proceedings. 80, 
Sixteenth volumo, 1804, No.1, 
Seventeenth 1896, 





Bighteenth y, 1897, 1st halt, 
ow Bad y 
Nineteenth yy Ist 


1190, Smithsonian Institution. Washington. 


Contributions to Knowledge, Ato, 
Vol. KXX-XXKI, 1805, 2 vols 


Miscellaneous Collections, 8vo. 


1806-07, Vol.XXXV, Reosived No, 1088.—Smithsonian Physical 
‘Tables, by Thomas Gray, 

1898, Vol, AXXVIL. Recelved No. 1081—An Index to the Genera, 
‘and Species of the Foraminifera, by Charles Davies Sherborn, 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents, 8v0. 
1eo1-1902-1808-1894-1695, 


Bureau of Ethnology. gr. 8v0. ; 
Flest—Sixth Annual Report, 1870-90 to 1884-85, 1886.86 to 
1894-95, by J, W, Powell, Director, 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1898-04. 


Bibliography of the Salishan languages, by James Constantine 
Pilling, 
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at. No. 
1190—continued. 
‘The Pamunkey of Virginia, by Jno, Garland Pollard, 
‘The Maya Year, by Cyrus Thomas, 
Bibliography of the Wakashan languages, by James Constantine 
Pilling, 
Ohinook Texts, by Franz Boas, 
‘An Ancfent Quarry in Indian Territory, by William Henry Holmes, 
‘The Siouan Tribes of the East, by James Mooney. 
Archeologie Investigations in James and Potomac Valleys, by 
Gerard Fowke. 8v0, 
List ofthe publications of the Bureau of Hthnology, with Index 
to Authors and Subjects, by Frederick Webb Hodge. 


Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 


No, 969, ‘Tho Varities of the Human Specter, prinolples and 
‘method of Classfleation, by Gluseppe Seng. 

970, Bibliography of Aceto Acetic Bator and its derivative 
by Paul H, Seymour, 3.8. 

971, Indexes to tho Literatures of Cerium and Lanthanum, 
by W, H. Sages, Ph.D. 

» 972, Index to the Literature of Didymfom, 1842-1895, by 
A. G, Langmulr, Ph.D, 

» 1085, Mountain Observatories in America and Burope, by 
Bdward 8, Holden 

1087, Methods for the determination of Organto Matter in 
Ait, by David Hendricks Borgoy, B.S, M.D. 

» 1089, Virginia Cartography, a bibliographical Description, 
bby B, Lao Philips 

» 1071, Air and Life, by Henry De Varigny, M.D, 80.D, 

1072, ‘Tho Atmosphere in relation to Human Life and 
Health, by Wranels Albert Rollo Ruseell, 

» 1073, ‘Tho Ait of Towns, by Dr, J. B. Cohen. 

5 1075, Tho Constants of Nature, Part V, a recalculation of 
‘the Atomic Weights by Frank Wigglesworth Clarke, 

» 1077, Equipmentand work ofan Aero-Physical Observatory, 
by Alexander Moadie. 











Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 


No, 884. ‘The Tolernal Wotk of the Wind, by 8, P. Langley, 
1808 
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Oat. No, 
1190—continued. 
No, 980, On the Densities of Oxygen and Hydrogen and on 
the Ratio oftheir Atomio Weights, by Bdward W, 
‘Morley, Ph.D, 1895, 
» 989, ‘Tho composition of Expired Air, and its Bifects upon 
Animal Lite, by J.8. Bilings, 8, Welr Mitchell, and 
‘D. H, Bergey, 1895, 
1» 1088, Argon, a new Constituent of the Atmosphere, by Lord 
Rayleigh and Professor William Rameny, 1896. 
1» 1084, Atmospherlo Actinometry avd the Actinie Constitution 
of the Atmosphere, by H, Duclaux, 1896. 


y 1086, “The History of the First Half Century of th 

‘Smithsonian Institution," edited by George Brown, 

Good i a special publication, not included in tho 

fi rogular series of Contributions to Knowledge or 

i ‘Miscellaneous Collections, (See Catalogue, Library 
Cb. BRAS, No, 1491.) 1 vol, Ato. 











| 1192, American Geographical Sooiety of New York, . 
Touraal, 6¥0, 

Lvol, XXVI, 1804, 

» XVII, 1605. 
‘XVII, 1606 
XXX, | 180 
mx, 160 

‘Volume XXIII (missing). 


1193. American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. 
Proceedings. 80, 
1 yol, XXXII, 1899, 
» XXXII, 1804, 
XXXIV, 1805, 
» XXXY," 16896, 
» XXXVI, 1897, 


1195. Essex Institute. Salem, Mass. 


1 vol. XXVI, XXVIL, XXVIN, 1894, 1895, 1696, 
XxIX, 1e97. 


‘Books on China in the Library of the Hssox Institute, 195, 
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Cat, No, 
1196. Amorican Philological Association, Hartford. 
‘Transactions, 8v0, 
1 vol, XXIV-XXY, 1899-94, 
» -XXVEXXYI, 1895.06. 
»  XXVIL, 189%, 
1197. California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, 
Proceedings 1803, 1V. (Part I missing.) 


» We Part, 1 vol, 
180) Vy Hh 
» ov i 


1198. American Historical Association. Washington. 
Annual Report, 8v0. 
vol, 1804, 
1895, 


1200. Geographical Society of the Pacific, San Francisco. 
An examination into the genvinenest of the “ Jeannotte™ Retia ; 
‘somo evidences of currents in the Polar Regions. 


1201. Indiana Academy of Science. 
Proceedings : 
1891 
aga} Y 
1803, y 
1804, 
easy 
isos” 
1202. Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. 
‘Madison. 
‘Transactions, 8vo. 
Vol. 1X, Part Tf, 1898, 1 vol. 
ny X, 18041805, 
1203, Wagner Free Institute of Science of Philadelphia. 
‘Transaotions. 8v0. 
Vol. 8, Part IL, 1898, 
1204. American Folk-Lore Society. Boston and New York, 
Jourmnl. 8¥0. 
Journal VIL, VIII, 1894-1893, 1 vol 
» IX, X,1e96897, 
10 
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Cat. Xo, 
1204.—continued. 
Tournal—eont. 


‘Vol. VIII, of 1895, contains: The Character of the Chinese 
Folk Tales, by AdeleN. Fielde, 
» TX, 1896, Some Japanizod Chinews Pro- 


verbs, by Niohitaro Hiva, 








» % y 180%, Rome Nursery Rhymes from 
Korea by Anna Tolman Sintth, 

» X 1897, Korean Fotk Tales, by BB, 
Landis 


1206. Geographical Sooety of Philadelphia, 
Balltin ofthe Gaographical Club. 8vo. 
‘ol. Innuary 1898 to June 189, 1 vol, 
» IY, Non. 1,2. 
1207. Cincinnati Museum Association, 
ha Fourteenth Annual Report 1804, 





Piteath yy 1805, 
Siseouth yy 1886, 
1209, ‘The Newherry Library, Ohiongo. 
Proceedings ofthe rastaos, Bo. 

1B88, 

101. 

1806. 
1230. The Canadian Institute. Toronto. 

Troceetinge. v0. 


Now Serio, Vol. 1, 1807, Part 1, 2. 
‘Traneantions, 8x0, 
‘Vol. 1V, Part 1, 2, 1804-1895, 
» Veo ty 1808, 
Annual Report. 8r0. 
Beasion 1893.04, 
1211. Nova Scotian Institute of Science. Halifax, 
Prooeedings and Transactions, 8vo, 
Beasion 1802.98, 
1893.94, 
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—Cuntrat Aurenica. 


Cat, No, 
1213. Sociedad Cientifiea “ Antonio Alzate.” Mexico, 
Memorias y Revista, 8vo 
Tomo VIt, 1893-04. 


> VIL, 1894-88, 
1X, 1805.96, 
» X; 180607, 


C.—Sourt Arenica. 


1215, Museo Nacional do Rio do Janeiro, 
Avohlvon. sto, 


Veo, VII, 1892, 
1216, Institnto Geogrieo Argentino, Buenos Aires, 
oletin. So, 
Tomo XY, 180, 
» Xvi, 1805, 
» XM, 168, 
XVI, 1807, 
1217, Sooiété Setentifique du Chili. Santiago, 
Acton “v0, 
‘Tomo 11, 1698. 
IY, 1808 
» Vy. 1805, 
Vf, 1896, 


5 VIL 18%, 
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ASIA, 


Cat, No. 
1220. Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta, 
Proceedings. 8vo. 
1 vol, 1894-1895, 
ny 18961807 





ouraal : 
1 vol, LACT, 1894, 
i» EXLY, 1895, 
LXV, 180 
» LXVL, 1697. 
‘Annual Addet delivered to tho Asiatle Sooioty of Bengal, 
By the Hon, Sit Charles Alfred Biliott, K.C.8.L, 
Prosident ofthe Society. Caloutta, 1th February 
1894, 
And by A. Pedler, PRS, ote, President of the 
Society. Caleutta, bth February 1896. 


1222, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Toul, 810, 

1 voluine, Vol, XVI, 1801-05, 
yy XI, 1805.97, 

Bxlma Number, 1885-84, bound fn one volume, Detailed Report 
of Operation in aearh of Sanskrit A $8 in Bombay Oils, 
‘August 1882 to March 1889, and 

Second Report of samo, April 1888 to March 180, 

1 vo ume, Third Report of came, April 1864 to March 1806, 

wy Fourth Tport of sume, April 1886 to. March 1802, 
by Profesor Poter Peterson, 
@ volumes, Bombay 888, 1884, 1857, 180.) 


181. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 8vo. 
Vol. XV, 1895. 1 vol. 
» XXVI, 1696. 
» XVI, Part 11, 1897. 1 vol, 
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Ont. No. 
140. Records of the Geological Survey of India, yo. 


Vol. XXV, 1892. 
» XVI, 1898, 
n XXVII, 1694, 
fy XXVIT, 1805, Part 1, 8, 4. 
» XXIX, 18, 1,94. 
» XXX, 1897, 


1223, Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen. (Butavian Sooiety of Aris and Sciences.) 


(@)_ Verhandelingen, 
XLVI, 1 vol. Bimaneotsh ollandsch Wordenboek, 
door J, ©. G. Jonker, 1898-06, 
XLIX, 1 vol. 189097, 
boo» 


@) Notulen, Bro, 
Deel XXXU, 1894, 
XXX, 1895, 
hy XXXIV, 1806, 
» XXXY, 1807, 


(e) Mideoheit, Bro, 
‘XXXVI, 1894.08. 
XXXIX, 1805.96. 
XL, 1897-98. 


@)_Dagh-Register, gr. v0. 
‘Anno 1660-1607, 1 vol. 1806. 
» ToRA-t20, 1806, 





Ce) Plaknatbook, 8¥0, 
‘Twaalfdo Deol 1705-1709, 
Dertionde ,, 1800-1808, 
‘Veertiende 1804-1808, 
Vijttiende 1808-1800, 
Zeatiende ,, 1810-1811. 


Cafalogus dor Numismatische Nerzameli 
80, 
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Cat, No, 
1224, Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Colombo. 
Journals, 80. 
1845, 
seo va. tot 
194748 
1856-58, Port I. 
1865.06 
sar, nit} Yok, 1 
1867-70 
1810-71. 1 vol, 
1stL-72 | 
1878, Part 1 
1M, hth 
‘and Procoodtings 
1879 
1880, Part 11 FVOVE. 2 v0l 
1881, Vol. VIE. Part 1, 1, 110) 
Meee oe ara | Vol, VIL. 1 yol, 
1887-88, Vol. X. Part ¥, 11, 11, F; 
1880.90, 4, XL. y No, 82,40, 41. 4 
1891-02, 4 XU, yy 4,48, ‘i 
Vol, XU, Part No, 44, 45, 46,47, 1898-98, 
Catalogue of the Libiney of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatlo Society, 
ndox tothe Journalsani Progeedings, Vol.T to XI, (1845-90) 
‘nd Proceeding 1889-00, 
1225, Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socioty. Singn- 
pore, 
Journal. Published Haltyently. Bro, 
187881, Nos. 1 to & 
188991, 1-24, 
Nos, 25, 2, 27—1891, 1 vol. 
» 28; missing. 
$9, 99180097, 
1228. North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Shanghai. 
Journal, Bro, 
Vol. Old Series, 1858-69, Part 11. 


» ML 
cs 
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Cat, No, 
1228.—continued. 


‘Journal, New Series: 


Vol. 
» I 
> Ul, 


184 
1865, 


i tin 
mn 

i 

XI, 87/7 tua oer. 
rs. 

sr 





» XVh 
vy XVT, 1882, 
XVII, 1663, 

Maportof the Counc of the... 

1807, 1868. ppt. vo, 

Catalogue of the Library... . including the Library of Alex. 


« forthe years 1864, 1865, 1866, 


Wylie, Bq.) 
1873, gr. Sv. 
‘A Catalogue of the Library . 


Sywtomatically classed, By Henri Condi 





1881, om, 80, 





1229, China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Shangbai. 
Touran, New Sere, Gro, (Continul rom Catalogue No, 128): 


Vol, XIX, 1884, 
» XX; 1886, 
» XX1, 1886, 
» XXII, 1887, 
yy XXIIT, 1888, 
» XXIV, 1889.00, 
» XXV; 1890-01, 


» XXVI, 1891-92, with Clasifted Index and Catalogue, 
) XXVIT, 1892.08, 

1» XXVIII, 1803.94, Inland Communioations, 

») XXIX, 1894.05, Botanicon Sinicum, 

» XXX, 1895-96, 
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Cat, No, 


1230. Asiatic Society of Japan. Yokohama, 
‘Teaneactions 1872-73. 


1873-74 


‘Vol. If, Part I, 1874. pueane Ja 00, 
>on» THB 
AY,” 1876.76, 
YS 1816-77, 
* MG srr78, 
> YH, 3870, 
» Yih, 1870-80, 
TX, 1881, 
X88 
Xt, 1888 
> xi, 1886, 
Xin 18s 
XIV, 11886, 
» XV; 1887, 
> XVI, 1888, 
XVI, 1880, 
XVI, 1800, 

» XIX, 1801/92, 
» XX, 1808, 
» XXT, 1898, 
y XXI, 1604, 
) XXUI, 1805, 
XIV, 1806, 

1281, Deutsche Gosellschaft fir Natur- und Vélkerkunde 


1282. 


Ostasiens. ‘Tokio and Yokohama, 


Mittheltungen, Fol. 
Band I, 





iberian Branch of 
Soviets 





i 
MIL, 168084, 
TV, 188488, 

V. 1660.02, 

Vi, 1898-97. 6-vols. 

the Imperial Russian Geographical 





Irkoutsk. (See also No, 1188.) 


Proceedings (in Russian), 8x0, 
‘Tome XXIY, No, S-, 1603. 


» XY, 


nl, 1608, 
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at. No, 
1233, Peking Oriental Society. 
Tournal, 8x0, 
‘Vol. 1. No, 1, 1885, 
> Ty £5, 1880-00, 
OTL) 1-3, 1890.92, 1 vo, 
1S oh 1098, 


1285. Société des IStudes Indo-Chinoises de Saigon, 








Bulletin. 8vo. 
1 volume, Année, 1888, 
1884, 
1887, 
Volume, Annbo, {ey 
1839, 
» » Tag90, 
»—Annéo 1891, 
UIs Bemestre 1892, 
1 volume, 5, 1898, 
Me Se 
fano.1 Année 1894, 
volume, 1695, 
» on 2806, 
» ow Ir, 


1236. Maha-Bodhi Society. Caloutta, 





1237, Buddhist Text Society of India. Caloutta, 
Journal and Text, Bvo. 
Vol. 1, 1894 
vy TI, 1898 } bound in one. 
TV, 1896 


1952, ‘The Japan Horald Mail Summary. 
1882-1808, 
1806-1897, 


un 
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Cat, No, 
1259. The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal. 8vo, 
VoL EXV, 1891. 

» XXVE, 1895, 
® XXVI, 1896. 
 XXVOI, 1897. 

XXIX, 1608, 
1890. Der Ost-Asiatische Lloyd. 
Organ fir Ale doutsohen Intoressen im fermen Osten 
“Tahrgnng 1896, 
2897. 
1898, 








Iurentat, Manon Custos, 
1279, Returns of Trado at tho Treaty Ports, and ‘Trade Reports, 
For tho yoar 1885, 
‘Gores, Annual Report on the Trade {n Foreign Veetole, No, 1, 
i Year 186, 
1280, Returns of Trado at the Treaty Ports, and Trado Reports, 
For the Year 1898-07, 1 vo, 
1281, Roturas of Trado at the Treaty Ports, and Trade 
Reports. 
or tho Year 1608, 1 vol, 
1828, Report of Trade and Trade Report for yoar, 
Part IL, Report and Statistics for cach Port with 
Report on Foreign ‘Trade of China, 





20 gu forth ya 1041 Yl 
Mt yy Gikie 
et 
fm Moe ia 

1284. Customs’ Gazette. 4to. 

1h 
pe 





1896 
1807, 1 vol. each, 
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at. No, 
1288. List of tho Obineso Lighthouses, Light-Vessels, Buoys and 
Beacons for 1695; 1896; 1897 ; 1898, 
‘Twenty-third to Twenty-six Tee, 1 vol 
1296. Molical Reports. (Jeeued half-yearly.) 


Ast 58rd ‘lst March 1801 to Siat March 1897, 1 vol, 


1804, Service List of the Imperial Maritime Customs. 
‘Twontieth Issue, corrected to Int July 1804 








Twenty-first » 9 1895 > bound in one, 
‘Dwenty-soond no» 1606 
‘Twenty-third, yy 1897 

0. 58. Jit, 


ho SANE. SESE OT 
turns of Trade, 1893-1894, 
oo oo 180541896, 


©. 57, Sh hi ANSP HAE AY Pac AU SUE 2 AY 
HG 
Jb i = — 8 Bh OB. 
List of the Chinese Lighthouses, Light-Vessels, Buoys, 
and Beacons for 1895-98. 











182, Observations and Researches mado at the Hongkong 
Observatory in the you .-by W, Doberek, 
Director,  Hongtong, Noronha § Sone, 1885, gr. 
8v0. 
1 vol, Observation sna Researches fr 1898-94, 





178, Bulletin Mensuel de ’Obsorvatoire magnétique ot météoro- 
ogique de Zi-Ka~Wei, prés Changhai (Chin 
Mission Cathol, Ato. 





Tomo XIX— 1808, 
» XXL 4 1894, 
wy XXIL— 1895, (Oe Trimeatre) 


Supplément aux Bulletins Mensuels de 1878 8 1692, 
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Cat, No, 
1825, Shanghai Meteorological Society. 
Second Annual Report for the year 1898, on the Typhoons of the 
year 1898, 
‘Third Annual Report for the year 1804, Essay on the Winter 
‘Storms on the Coast of China, 
Fourth Annual Report for the year 1604. Essay on the variation 
of the Atmospherlo Pressure over Siberia and Eastern Asia 
uring the months of January and February 1690, 








993, al Council, Shanghai, 
‘Report forthe Year ended St Dec, 1698 fe Budget for 194, 
owe 189 1895, 
eee TB N80 
1897 not received, 

995. Meoting of Ratepayers. 
(On 0th March 1806, 


999, Shanghai Recreation Fund. 
1896, 1894, 1805, 1896, 1897, 
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AFRICA. 


1805. Sociéts Khédiviale de @éographie. Le Oaire. 
Bulletin: vo, 
Ile Série, No. 9-12, 1896-97, 
Te 1888-98, (@ Vola). 
IV Nambros 1, 2,8, 4, (missing 6]9) 10, 


AUSTRALIA. 





1806, Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne. 
Proceedings. 





Vol. VI (New Series.) 1 4 
FIL 18 (spund tn one vol 
» VIL y » 1896 ic: 2 
SK yy 1807 
1807, Queensland Branch of tho Geographical Society of 
Australasia, 
Prooeedings and Tranaotion, 
‘9th Session. Vol. IX, 1898-94" 
10% X 189696 [pound ta 
uth XI, 1895-96, oan fe pae'ye, 
rah yy Xi 196.97 


8 ‘NAMES OF MUSEUM EXCHANGES, 


NAMES OF MUSEUM DPXCHANGES. 





EUROPE. 
AUSTRIA, 
Wiens 
‘Tho Diceotor, K. K, Geologischo Reichsanstalt, 
» 9 Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft, 
GERMANY. 
Halle, a8. 
ais. Leopoldino Oarolinischo Deutsche Academie der Natnrforscher 











‘The Director, Der Naturvissenschattiche Vorein fir Schloswig- 
Holstan, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





Londor 
‘Tho Librarian, Geological Socioty. 
‘The Secretary, Zoological Society. 
Eainburgh: 
‘Tho Secretary, Royal Physical Society, 





RUSSIA, 
Moscow : 
‘Tho Director, Société Impériale des Natural 





AMERICA, 
UNITED STATES. 
Cambridge, Mass, : 
‘The Secretary, Comparative Zoology, Harvard College. 
Chicago = 


‘The Secretary, The Field Museum. 
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Washington, D.0.: 
‘The Secretary, U.S, Department of Agriculture. 
yo» » Geologieal Surrey. 
» »  » National Muscum, Smithsonian Institation, 


CANADA. 
Ottawa : 
‘The Director, Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada, 


ASIA, 


OHINA, 
Zickaroei : 
‘The Pablications of the French Catholic Mission, by Pater Hondo, 8,J. 


INDIA, 
Cateutta: 
‘The Secretary, Geological Survey of India, 
Madras : 
‘Tho Seorotary, Madvas Government Museum. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Naw South Wales : 
‘Tho Secretary, Australian Museum, 











couNOIL. 
‘Beason 1898-90. 


President: Bynow Braxax, OMG. 
Rev, Joseex Enaws, D.D. 
Vice-Presidents : 
Rev. T. Rroxanp. 
Hon, Secretary: Rev. EB. T. Wrrntaus. 
‘Hon. Librarian :' Dr. 0. Faaxxe, 
> Hon. Curator of Museum: Prof. B. Ry Lewax. 
Hon, Treasurer: T. W. Waiant, Esq. 
T. W. Kivasant, Esq. 
F, E, Tarton, Esq. 
Rer. F. H. Jaze, 
Mr, Tata. 


Councilors : 
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BYE-LAWS RELATING TO COMMUNICATIONS 
10 THE SOCIETY. 


1. Bvery paper which it is proposed to communicate to the 
Society shall be forwarded to the Hon. Secretary for the 
approval of the Council, 

2. When the Couneil shall have accepted a paper, they 
shall decide whether it shall bo read before the Society 
and published in the Journal, or read only and not 
published, or published only and not read. ‘The Council’s 
decision shall in each caso be communicated to: the author 
after the meeting. 

8. The Council may permit a paper written by a non- 
member to be read and, if approved, published. 

4, In the absence of the author, a paper may be read by 
any member of the Society appointed by the Chairman or 
nominated by the author. 

5, No paper read before the Society shull be published 
elsewhere than in the Journal, without the permission of the 
Council, or unless the Connell decide against publishing it in 
the Journal. 

6, All communications intended for publication by the 
Society shill be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, with proper references, and in all respects in fit 
condition for being at once placed in the printers’ hands. 

7. The authors of papers and contributors to the. Journal 
are solely responsible for the facts stated and opinions 
expressed in their communications. 

8, In order to insure a correct report, the Council request 
that each paper be accompanied by a short abstract for 
‘newspaper publication. 

9. The author of any paper which the Couneil has decided 
to publish will be presented with fifty copies; and he shall be 
permitted to have extra copies printed on making application 
to the Hon. Secretary at the time of forwarding the paper, 
and on paying the cost of such copies. 
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INSCRIPTIONS DE LORKHON, 
Déohitteges yor Vitat, THOMSEN, 


Profoweur ile Phitologic comparts & 0 Unieereté de Copeakagne, 





Dy BH, Panxen, 


—<——— 


We jhave already clsowhero* on a provious oceasion 
noticed tho first part of this work comprising pages 5 to 54, 
published in 1804 ; as Professor Thomson informs us in his 
“Romarques Minales” at the end of the prosent volume, 
‘Tho preparation of tho remainder has been unavoidably 
delayed through the accident of his illness. ‘The parts wl 
wwe now have before us ombrace the “franseription et trade 
tion des toxtes (Monuments I et LL) ;” tho “Introduction ;” 
the word for word romanised transcription, with translations, 
of each separate faco of each of the two Monuments ; Notes; 
Additions and Reotifications ; Analytical Index; ‘Turkish 
Lexicon; ‘Turkish Grammar; a now nglish translation of 
Monument I; and tho abovo-mentioned “ Romarques 
Vinales,” justifying his own views on certain open points. 

As Professor Thomsen justly reminds us in his Intro= 
duction, the Chinese histories aro much better authorities 
upon the early Turks than the Byzantine authors, such as 
Menander Protector and ‘Theophylactus Simocatta, In 
presenting us with a sketch of Turkish history from the 
Chinese point of view, Dr, ‘Thomson’ follows mainly tho 
memoir upon the subject published by the Into Stanislas 
Julien. ‘The Turks lived in felt Lonts, led a nomadie life, and 


1 
» The Academy (2 Dee, 1895) and The Bug. Iiet, Recicw (Suly 1890). 














2 INSCRIPTIONS DE L’ORKHON. 


generally had manners and customs which correspond to the 
Tartar life of to-day as seen in the Mongols, and also to the 
description given us of the ancient Huns of Europe, the 
‘Hiung-nu of early China, and the modern Kirghiz of the 
Rassian steppes. Dr. Thomsen frankly tells us that he has 
had to take his Chinese translations second-hand, and there- 
fore we need not be surprised to find that he has been led 
into repeating a fow errors which the light of the recently 
discovered inscriptions enables us once more to expose. ‘Thus 
the chief officers of the Turks included what translators call 
the Ye-poou, Bout, Tik-Kin, Sou-li-pat, and To-toun-pat. In 
justice to Julien, however, it must be stated that whilst he is 
the chief authority for the Chinese narrative, the above forms 
aro not his own, but those amended by M. Gustave Schlegel, 
Professor of Chinese at the Leyden University. Yep-lu 
(not Yepou), which the Chinese themselves tell us to call 
Ziep-iu, twins out to be the Turkish word jalgu, a title 
applied to the different Vieeroys or Ciwsars—so to speak— 
who ruled as “satraps of the blood” under the Supreme 
Khan. Bout is a misreading of the Chinese, and should be 
Shet: as yet the word has not been satisfactorily identified 
with any Turkish form, 7ib-Ln is the Turkish Tiigin, as is 
amply proved by the Orkhon inseriptions. M. Déverin of 
Paris had, however, already several years ago satisfactorily 
proved this ina journal called the ‘Toug Puow. Owing 
to faulty Chinese printing, most. sinologists have hitherto 
read tele; and even such excellent authorities as the Inte 
Archimandrite Palladius of Peking have thus been misled into 
identifying it with a supposed Mongol word deve, Sou-li- 
pat (an error for Ki-lé-pat) stands for some such sound as 
Girifal the vemaining word has not yet been identified at all, 

‘The next point is the original locality of the rising 
Turkish power when first the name Tiiek (meaning helmet”) 
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was taken as a political designation towards the middle of 
tho sixth contury, ‘Tho bold generalisations of de Guignes 
have here again propagated error far and wide, Nothing 
ould be more positive than the Chinese reiterated. statement 
that the Ordous and Etznai region, north-east of Kokouor, 
‘was the original site of the Turkish encampment ; tru, their 
power afterwards extended to the Altai, and it may well have 
oon there that Zemarchas, the ambassador of Justin, was 
roceived by the Khan Dizaboul (probably meaning “tho 
Zabgu Di” —cither a numeral or a name in A.D. 568); but, 
apart from the fact that the Ektag Mountains of Monander is 
‘at the present time, according to Dr. 'Thomsev, unknown in 
the region of the Altai, there is every reason to suppose on 
other and mote specific grounds that quite another neighbour~ 
Thood was meant, which further research will perhaps enable 
us in timo to identity. 

‘The Manchus may be reasonably supposed to know as 
well as any one to what raco thoy themselves belong. 
Provious to their conquest of China, they amalgamated all 
tho tribes belonging to their own stock, and came to the 
conelusion that the Tungusie Solons of the Amour River, as 
they are now still ealled, woro tho true lineal representatives 
of the former Khitans or Cathayans, who ruled North China 
for several centuries, until closo upon Marco Pol's time, 
Yet, in deseribing the conquests of the Turkish Khan Mokan 
—whoso names and titles have beon severely mauled by 
successive translators—Dr. Thomson still expresses doubts 
whether the Khitans were not of Mongol race, as though, if 
such had been the case, the Mongols, when they became 
great, would not have eagerly claimed descent from renowned 
ancestors who for centuries drew humble tribute from China, 
‘The tribe of Mung-wa is certainly montioned amongst the 
most northerly races of Khitan stock; but, even if the one 
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name of an obsoure tribe only afiliated to the Khitan were 
enough to made Mongols of that tribe, and again through it 
of all the Khitans, we aro distinctly told by the Chinese that 
the language of these northerly races was much the same as 
that of Tangusie tribes, who have since heon proved to be the 
ancestors of tho Manchus. Moreover, is it known yet what 
exactly was and is the “Mongol raco,” i.e. what is its trae 
relation to the Turkish race, and what anciont tribe 
mentioned in Chinese history docs it lineally represont? 

It is highly probable, as we have foreshadowed 
above, that tho Dizaboul of the Byzantines was not the 
Suprome Khan Mokan at all, though it is quito cortain that 
Zemarchus’ interview with him in 569 took place during 
‘Mokan’s reign, which lasted from 553 to 572. Dr. Thomsen, 
following de Guignes, assumes that the Tépdor of the Grecks 
was tho Twkish Khan Tat-t'ou; but neither he nor 
do Guignes assists us by specifying what the Byzantines 
said about Tardon, or what his rank wns, ‘The Chineso state- 
ments are very positive, but they too are insuflicient still, 
it is possible to supply the hiatuses by necessary conse- 
quence. Thus, we are told that Jat-t'on (a name which 
numerous Chinese precedents justify us in assuming to have 
represented the sound ‘Tar-du) was uncle of the fifth Khan 
Shapuro (son of the second Khan Isiki, son of the first 
Khan Tumen), who was nephew of the fourth Khan Tapur. 
It thus follows almost of necessity that Tardou was a son 
of Tumen, ‘The Chinese also tell us that Tardou, when he 
usurped the Supreme Khanship in A.D. 599, had Deen “Khan 
of the Westen side” and had arrogated to himself the title of 
Buka Khan, Wo are therefore inclined to connect this 
Chinese title of Buka and the Chinese-Turkish tzgin with 
Abulghazi’s “Butakin, grandson through Zagsu of Tumana.” 
The Chinese themselves tell us that Tardon’s successor in the 
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‘west—for his pretensions to the Supreme Khanship were 
soon defeated—was Nili, son of Yangsu, son of Tumen. It is 
fair thereforo to assume that the Dizabul whom Zemarcbus 


met was the zale or jalghu (ie. the viceroy) of the west, 
under his brother, or possibly his uncle, Mokan, and that this 
is either Tardou himself, or a son or nephow of 


viceroy 
Tardou bearing the title of tigin. ‘This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that Tardon’s grandson subsequently 
reigned in the west from A.D, 619 with the title of ting 
jalgu, the Chinese word tung meaning “general” or 
“snzornin,” and here most probably not standing for any 
Turkish word, Again in 580, during the reign of the fourth 
Khan, wo find a Chinese anthor actually mentioning Tardou 
as a menacing rival of the Supreme Khan (his brother) 
‘Tapo: it is surely therofore not unreasonable to suppose that 
ho was equally menacing under the other brother Mokan in 
569, and that it was he, and he alone, who had relations with 
Constantinople and Persia. It may be here mentioned 
that the Chineso are inconsistent touching the relationship of 
Mokan to his fathor Tumen, as they in at least one place call 
im younger brother ” and not *son.’ 

After innumerable wars and intrigues, the ‘Turkish 
Bmpire was at last broken up by tho Chinese in A.D 680, 
when the twelfth Khan Hiet-li, or Gheri, was taken prisoner, 
Howover, the new Chinese system of native ‘Turk Governor 
ships did not last long. In 681 Kutlug, a descendant of 
Gheri, and it seems himself son of another Kutlug, once 
more proclaimed himself independent Khan. In 690 or 691 
he was succeeded by his brother Me-cluc or Mirchir—tho 
‘Turkish sounds intended being of course mere suggestions 
where they are not found in the Turkish texts, Under Mor= 
chit the Turkish Empire became almost as extensive and 
formidable as it had been under Mokan and Gheri. For 
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services rendered to China, he received the title of Li-kung- 
pao-kwo, or, “ho who has rendered service to and shewn 
‘gratitude to the Bmpire,”—a designation somewhat mutilated 
by Dr. Thomsen, owing, as usual, to his trans 
accuracies. But Mérchér soon fell out with China. ‘Tho 
appointment of his son as “little Khan” over Kutlug’s son 
and his own brother, who were respectively Viceroys of the 
west and east, each commanding an army, shows once more 
how easily Dizabul might havo been mistaken by tho 
Byzantine for Supreme Khan, just as, seven centuries later, 
Rubruguis found Sartuk and his futher Bata sottled in Russia 
in quasiindepenidence, nominally under the Supreme Khan 
reigning at Karakorum, ‘The wars which Mérchdr carried on 
with his neighbours enable us to identify the words Targiis 
and Karluk in their Chineso disguises, and after the full of tho 
‘Western Turkish family of Asena, these Targis and Karluks 
secured the Khanship. In the end, after a successful 
campaign against the Bajirka (? Baikals) of the Tala River, 
‘Morohir was killed in A.D. 716, and his head was sent as a 
trophy to China, The Eastern Asena family was at last 
conquered by the Ouigours. 

Before, however, tho Turkish Empire of the eastern 
‘Asena branch fell a prey to the rising Ouigour power, it 
enjoyed a season of great prosperity under Kutlug’s son 
Mogilan or Megiklen, successor of Mdrchdr, and known also 
as the “little Shah,” and the “Bilga Khan,” or * Wise 
Khan.” Mogilan owed his throne entirely to the efforts of 
his younger brother the tegin Kil, upon whom he conferred 
tho ancient Hiung-nu title of “Cresar of the east,” in 
Turkish “Lett Doghri,” in Chinese “Left Worthy Prince.” 
‘The most important and complete of the diseoveries recently 
made on ihe Orkhon is the original stone tablet put up 
to the momory of the great’and doughty Prince Kiil by 
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order of the Chineso Emperor, ‘This tablet is still in 
a state of almost perfect preservation, and, the Chineso 
inscription being perfectly legible, it followed that if any 
frequently recurring Turkish letters could be made to 
correspond with the Chinese characters for “Diirk” and Ki 
‘Togin,” the key to the whole Turkish epie would be discovered. 
Copies of the whole were at once sent to Kurope, and in due 
course the above-mentioned key was first assumed, then 
discovered, and finally applied by Professor Thomsen, who at 
last came to the conclusion that the Turkish alphabet was 
remotely derived from some form of the Arammean. ‘Tho 
Russian Academician Dr, Radloff, a profound Turkish scholar, 
next proceeded to apply tho principle thus discovered by 
Professor ‘Thomson to the deciphorment of all the other 
inscriptions, most of which unfortunately were badly 
mutilated. De, Thomsen meanwhile was provented by illness 
from keeping pace with Dr. Rudtoff, who, in 1894 and 1896, 
published his excellent translations and glossary. ‘The 
present work by Dr, ‘Thomsen reviews as it proceeds the work 
of Dr. Rudloff; it also furnishes ono or two now translations 
of the Chinose texts, and supplies us with a number of 
exegetical notes in elucidation of the whole matter, 

‘Tho ubove indicates some of tho essontial fontures of the 
sketch of Turkish history given to ws from Chinese sources by 
Professor ‘Thomsen, and necessary for the better under 
standing of our subject. As we havo proviously remarked, 
Professor ‘Thomsen, whilst quite competent to check the 
accuracy of individual Chineso words, frankly acknowledges 
that for his translations in this department ho has had to 
depend upon the work of others, Hence we find such 
inaccuracies as “the Shen-yn”? (an ancient Hiung-nu title) 
instead of a city or province also called Shen-yu ; “poisoned 
by Meiloneteh‘oue,” instead of “by the mei-low ‘Tehoue™ 
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(2=Chir), this being a title common to the Ouigours, Kirghiz, 
and Turks ; indeed, as we shall seo further on, teh‘oue or clue 
was also a title; “the Ambassador Ho-ling-thsioner”” for “sent 
Ho-ling-thsiouen” ; and numerous other little errors such as 
the extreme care and caution of Dr. Thomsen in othor 
departments leads us to Teliove he would have avoided had he 
beon in a position to go carefully over the original Chinese 
himself, 

Professor Thomsen next proceeds to give us an account 
of the interesting monuments as they were found. Reduced 
facsimiles have already been published by the Finno-Ougrian 
Society of Helsingfors and by the Russian Academy on behalf 
of Dr, Radloff, in two magnificent albums, which appeared in 
1892. Tho Turkish inscriptions are much more voluminous 
than the Chinese, and themselves tell us that they were out 
into the stone by the practised Chinese handicraftsmen who 
bad been sent to the Orkhon region by the Chinese Emperor 
to engrave the Chinese characters. One of the first trans 
lations of the Chinese inscription in honour of Kil teg 
made by the late M. von der Gabelentz of Berlin, was con- 
siderably improved upon in 1892 by Professor Schlegel of 
Leyden. Professor Thomsen now publishes as an addendum 
an entirely new English translation, which again slighily 
modifies that of Schlegel. 

‘When we say that the singular Turkish inscription on 
the first monument in honour of Kill tagin alone contains 
more than 10,000 charactors or syllables, and that the second, 
in honour of Mogilan, contained, when complete, still more, it 
will easily be understood that matter sufficiently extensive to 
fill the pages of a small weekly periodical, and introducing to 
‘us an entirely new alphabet and siyle of thought must be of 
surpassing interest, In the first the Khan gives us a short 
récumé of anterior Turkish history, and then proceeds to 
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recount in detail the exploits of his brave brother : a singular 
peculiarity being the great importance apparently attached to 
the names and pedigrees of the war-horses ridden. ‘Though. 
the carving of the letters was done by Chinose workmen, we 
ave told that Yollig tegin, brother or cousin of Kiil and Mogilan, 
was actually the one who composed certain portions of the 
epic. As to which part is the prologue and which the 
epilogue, which portions emanato from Bilga Khan and 
which trom Yollig, these aro technical points upon which 
Drs. ‘Thomsen and Radloff in some eases differ, but which aro 
altogether too technical for us to pronouneo upon. Monument 
No, 2 repeats a great deal of what is said in No. 1 s0 fue as 
Bilge Khan himself is concemed, but in the former, Kil 
‘egin's doughty deeds are entirely omitted from the narrative, 
‘and the younger prince is not so much as even mentioned. It 
is especially unfortunate that so much of tho second ‘Turkish 
inseription is mutilated, for mention is made in it of exactly 
the same events as are recorded in Chinese history, and it 
wonld have beon exceedingly interesting to have further 
confirmation of statements which, though there is no reason 
to doubt their accuracy in any point, of course become 
additionally clear and convincing when put in othor language 
‘and contexts. Tt often happens that a turn or expression 
ceptible of a double meaning in either Chineso or ‘Turkish 
sven alone, at once crystallises into an absolute one when the 
two Tanguages stand side by Regarding, the general 
interpretation of the Turkish inscriptions, Dr. ‘Thomsen points 
out, as ho is fairly entitled to do, that thoro és x profond 
difference in principle between the method followed by 
himself and that pursued by De, Radloff, whether it be as to 
the accuracy of the readings, as to the pains taken to consult 
all available versions of tho original Turkish toxts, or as 
to the proper plan to fullow in submitting a transcript 
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Dr. Radloff, who in the opinion of Dr. Thomsen occasionally 
follows too closely the modern Turkish dialects of the north, 
hhas in the savant’s opinion been led to treat this last point. 
somewhat arbitrarily, and thus to give an incorrect idea of 
the true language of the inscriptions: consequently, as might 
be expected, the real bearing and the interpretation of the 
historieat details do not receive at Dr. Radlofi’s hands that 
full measure of justice to which Dr. Thomson's more 
deliberate methods consider them entitled. In short (if a 
popular simile may be applied to two such distinguished 
savants), it has been a race between the hare and the tortoise, 
each arriving at much the same goal in the end, but the hare, 
in process of bounding, doubling, and scampering along, 
Jeaving many indications of hot haste in overcoming obstacles 
for tho cautious tortoise to medidate upon and avail himself 
of at leisure; naturally, in careful detail, the tortoise must 
necessarily often appear to have advantage of the hare, 

Dr. Thomsen also makes certain pradent reservations 
regarding the precise date of the inscription. ‘There can be 
little doubt that the Chinese histories, when carefully studied 
dynasty by dynasty, in those chapters which relate to their 
own and foreign calendars, will throw considerable light upon 
question; but meanwhile it may be fairly held open to 
doubt, whether the Turks, in a certain measure, made use of 
the Chinese calendar, meant a lunar year, the complete years 
of a given Khan's age, the year following the completion of 
such sum of years, or what not, in eases where a definite date 
is assigned to a given event ; these doubts of course generally 
arise in connection with the winter and spring time, when the 
Aifference between the beginnings of lunar and sclar years 
must necessarily occur. It is, however, interesting to note 
that out of five instances where the year of the Khan's age 
and also that of his brother Kil is montioned, the former in 
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four eases is distinctly shown to have been one year older than 
the latter : in one single instance the difference is two yenrs 5 
Dut this is just the point when, owing to one of the two men 
having been born in a certain month, that particular month 
might come after the completion say of the 30th year of the 
one and before the completion of the Bist year of the other ; 
or vice wersd. It may be interesting to note hero a 
peculiarity in Chinese chronology which enables us, once 
given tho requisite pains to find it out—to discover the 
precise Gregorian dato of any event of which the eyclic year, 
moon, and day aro furnished, Every one of the sixty eyelie 
signs mast occur at intervals of 60 yenrs, or days, and there 
fore when any man’s ago is given in eyclic language, the 
subject must be either 71 or LL years of ago; the day must 
cithor bo the Brd of the ides or 60 days earlier or later 5 the 
moon is of course on a somowhat different footing, as thero 
tare only twolve moons in euch year, notwithstanding this, 
however, the intercalary thirteenth moon nover causes any 
confusion, a8 it simply counts as the shadow of the moon 
which procodod it, just as our 29th of February makes no 
logal difference in the cuse of events falling én that day. 

It must be recollected also that a greater interest than 
‘usual attaches to these Turkish insoriptions, apart from tho 
fact of their being about the earliest of their kind in 
oxistenee, on necount of their being, as Dr. ‘Thomsen expresses 
it, “ Vierges encore de toute souffle du monde mabométan,” 
‘The Khan Mogilan died in A.D. 784 Ziyid, brother of the 
Caliph Omayya b. Abi Sofyan, only crossed the Oxns to 
attack the Western Turks in A.D. 676. ‘This was during the 
reign of the Hastern Khan Marchi (uncle of Mogilan), 
sho had at that dato little or nothing to do with the Western 
Turks, ‘These had then for some years been ina stato of 
anarchy, nominally under Chinese Viceroys or native 
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Vicoroys owing allegiance to China. In A.D. 703 the 
Western Khan Hien had to take refuge in China on 
account of Mérchdr’s encroachments, which continued 
up to the fall of his kinsmen, the Asena family in the 
west, and the xiso in their placo of the Turgits branch of 
Turks. In A.D. 780 we hear of Turgiis and Turkish envoys 
struggling for precodence at tho Chinese court; and, as 
Mirchir died in A.D. 716, it is evident that, even supposing 
the Turgiis of Issikul were in any way under Mussulman 
influence, such influence could not have in any way affecte 
the bloodihitsty Morchdr, who was the common enomy of 
both Targis and Chinese. Kotatba, gonoral of the Caliph 
‘Walid 1 in Transoxiana, is bolioved to have carried his sue- 
cessful arms up to the Chinese frontier early in the 8th 
century ; but Kotaiba was murdered in A.D. 714. Between 
A.D. 720 and 723 Maslama, General of the Caliph Yarid If, 
conducted expeditions against Ferghana and the Khozars 
of Armenia: the Intter are specifically mentioned by the 
Chinese as being a Western ‘Turkish tribe. Under tho 
Caliph Hisham, who died in A.D. 743, deeay had already set 
in, and the family of Omayya was shortly after supplanted by 
the Abbasids, M, Gabriel Déveria, in his Histoire de U?Origine 
de V’Telamisme en Chine, informs us that the Persians rejected 
{in 628 the yoke of the Westorn Turks, and that Yeniejerd III 
had to take to flight, in the course of which he was killed by 
the Arabs, whilst his son Pirouz IIL succeeded in reaching 
China eid Tokharistan, ‘The Chinese Emperor, though ready 
to grant him asylum, had no desire to embroil himself with 
the Arabs, and in the year 651, received favourably a mission 
sont to him by tho Emir al Momenin Othman. In 661 the 
tho Chinese Emperor sent to the west a mission charged with 
the duty of transforming into Chinese prefectures the whole 
country between Khotan and Persia. Pisouz himself was 
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made Administrator. In 670, however, Pironz (and it 
seems his son) had once more to seek refuge at the Chinese 
court, where ho was allowed to build a temple of his own 
religion, In 678 another attempt was made to establish 
Pirouz oF his son npon tho Persian throne, but nothing came 
of it, ‘hose details are simply givon hore to make quite 
clear what Professor Thomson asserts, namely, that with hoth 
Persians and Western ‘Turks under Chinese influence, it is 
quite safe to snppose that the Eastern or Northorn ‘Turks, 
who were separated from the Arabs by those two nations, 
could hardly havo beon yet oven indirectly affeetod by tho 
‘Mussulman propaganda, 

‘We may well quote in original a few of Professor Thom- 
's own words regarding tho style of the ineriptions :— 

“Comme trait typiquo . . . il faut surtout signaler la 
“figure » . « qui dbasiate & exprimer In mémo idéo en dens 
“phrases coordonées . . . sous forme d’antithdse, Non 
“soulement cotto figure donne au style un eachot tout par 
‘tioulior do force ot do charme, mais. . . elle se présente 
“également & nous comme un ausiliaire extrémement 
“important relativement & In jaste intelligencs de beancoup 
“do passages . . . Si nous y ajoutons encore que bon nombre 
‘des mélaphores . . . s0 retroavent aujourd’hui méme dans 
“In podsie populaire de divorses tribus turques, . . . tont cect 
vient so rosumer une impression tout A fait part quo 
“Jaissont cos aneiennes inscriptions. On dirait presque do 
“Jointains dchos dune épopéo nationale, tour a tour triom= 
« phants ot pleins d’une doulonrouse tristosse, qui viondraient 
nous frapper, émanant de ces pierres moussues dans 
‘ osquelles Ia voix se ranime aujourd'hui !” 

Our space will not allow of a close examination into all 

the points of difference between Dr. Radloff and Dr. Thom- 
sen ; but we may indicate one or two here and there. In the 
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opening sentences of Monument I the Khan speaks of the 
Turkish Empire as extending from the Kadirkan Mountains 
‘on the East to the Iron Gate on the West. Professor Radloff 
reads Kadarkan, and takes it to be an ordinary adjective, 
meaning “wooded.” ‘There can be no question that the 
Tron (Gate is not the one of that name at Derband on the 
Caspian, but the one near Samarcand, ten English miles, 
or, according to Dr. Thomsen’s citation, sixty-threo English 
miles, south-east of tho city of Kash, ‘The question raised 
by Dr. Thomsen whether the word idioksis can refer to the 
division of the Turks into so many “arrows” or tribes, is 
certainly an interesting one ; but it must be pointed out that, 
the use of the word “arrows” in the sense of “tribal 
division” is only mentioned by the Chinese as having been in 
use among the Inter Western Turks. Such points as these, 
however, cannot be expected to deepl# interest the general 
reader, and can in fact only secure the attention of even 
specialists when they have both Radloff's and ‘Thomsen's 
complete transcriptions before them to make clear what is meant. 

One very remarkable and interesting point has arisen in 
conection with the Turkish inscriptions which brings the 
Greeks, Tartars, and Chinese accounts incontestably into one 
force, and furnishes at least one common point de repaire 
touching the identity of which there can be no doubt. 
‘Theophylactus Simocatta, in his account of the Turks, 
mentions one of their colonies called ‘Taugast, which name, 80 
far back as 1828, Klaproth had already shown must neces 
sarily refer to China, though he was unable to explain the 
raison W'étve of the term. ‘The Chinese, in deseribing the city 
of Almalik near Kuldja under date 1221-4, state that the 
inhabitants of that place styled the Chinese Tau-wha-shi, a 
name which they do not attempt to explain, but which 
Brotschneider twenty years ago compared with the Turkish 
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word tamgud. In the Orchon inscriptions Talgash is 
consistently used in the sense of “Chinese.” ‘The Turkish 
word Taput, for “Tibetans,” corresponds precisely with the 
Chinese Teupo (commonly read ‘T‘ufan), ‘There was also an 
Ouigour tribe called Topo: but the inherent quality of both 
tho first and second syllables etymologically excludes the 
supposition that this can possibly be meant, apart from tho 
fact that they lived in the extreme north so late as the 7th 
century, ‘The Apar of the ‘Turks naturally suggest to us the 
Avars of Europe; but the Chinese distinelly mention the 
Acpah (the etymological value of which is A-bar) as being an 
carly Ovigonr tribe whoso chief is mentioned as coming over 
to China in tho &th century. ‘The Avares of 'T, Simocatta 
‘cannot possibly bo these, but are much more likely to bo the 
Chinese Yte-lan, who disappeared from Chinese ken during 
the Gth century, appearing in Hastern Hurope about A.D. 558, 
according to Menandor Protector. Dr. Radloff makes ono 
tribe Parpurim out of what Dr. Thomsen divides into two, 
namely, the Apor and Apurim. Dr. Thomsen is probably 
right, for Dalobian Khan, tho first sobismatic Khan of tho 
west, had also been known as the A-po Khan: this was at tho 
boginning of the 7th contury, and the title was continued 
after Dalobian’s death, About tho Kirghiz and Kurikans 
thero is no manner of doubt: ‘Turkish and Chinese accounts 
agreo perfectly. ‘The Chinese deseribe the Kirghiz language 
as being the samo as that of tho Ouigours, though Dr. Thom- 
son seems to doubt if they wero originally ‘Turks, ‘Tho latest 
authorities cited in the Bneyclopmdia Britannica desoribe 
their speoch as “pure Turkish in structure, but mixed 
with Mongolian, Persian, and oven a few Arab words.” 
Menander calls them Xersis, and the Khan Dizabul is said 
to have given a Kirghia slave to Zemarchus in A.D. 569. 
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‘Their southern frontier were the ‘Z"annan mountains 
described by Professor Thomsen, apparently through mi 
apprehension, as ‘Tangnou. ‘The “Thirty Tartars” cannot 
well be othor than the Tungusie hordes known to the 
Chinese as Shih-aei or Shirvi the southern branch of 
which we are told was subdivided into twenty-five tribes, 
and the northern into nine. Amongst these tribes were the 
Mung-uea, probably the future Mung-ku or “Mongols.” 
From the earliest times the Chinese describe the ‘Tartars as 
boing north-west of the Kitans or Cathayans, which is the 
exact position which all accounts agree in giving to the early 
Mongols. Just as the Cathayans were a Tungusio race 
bordering on, and therefore presumably mixed with, the 
Turks, so would the Mongols, who according to Rémusat, 
‘grafted Turkish traditions upon their own history naturally 
allow their native tongue, whatever it was, to become largely 
affected by ‘Turkish, The essential differences howover 
between the Mongol and ‘Turkish languages are not very 
clearly brought out in Rémusat’s learned treatise upon the 
‘Tartare, which, in truth, is full of serious orrors, and only 
intended at best to be a suggestive or preliminary study. 

Both Dr. Radloff and Dr. Thomsen agree in making 
the first Turkish ancestor to be Bumin Khan, and this 
Bumin cannot bo other than Chinese Tumen,—Abulghazi’s 
‘Tumana ; but it is just as difficult to suggest an explanation 
of this difference in nomenclature as it is to account for the 
‘Thirty Tartars of the Turks being called by the Chinese Slil- 
‘wei, or of the Tatabi of the Turks being called Ji or A’wmo-Hi 
by the Chinese. ‘The Djarad Mongols now oceupy the territory 
once held by the 17i, and it is remarkable that, whilst classing 
them as a Tungusie race, the Chinese mention them in 
detail along with other orks, and not along with other 
‘Tanguses: hence we may safely assume that certain border 
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tribes wore of mixed blood, just as we find whole villages of 
the people of Alsace-Lorraine as much German as French, 
and the same with other frontier peoples in Europe. 

‘The passages referring to the gods of the Turks—the 
gods of land and water,—together with the half dozen pas- 
sages preceding them, receive somewhat different treatment 
at the bands of the two professors : for tm outsider the 
general meaning arrived at is much the same, and at any rate 
the Chineso make distinct mention of both “Barth” and 
“Water” worship, so thal we may be content to leave the 
cesnot grammatical bearings of each allusion to specialists in 
tho Turkish tongues, What is certain at least is that the 
religion was still pure Shamanism, without the faintest trace 
of Mussulman, Christian, or Buddbistic influence, 

‘Thero is one passage in which, though totally ignorant of 
the Turkish language, wo think that Dr, Radloff must bo 
right and Dr. ‘Thomsen wrong, ‘This is where the Khan 
Bilza, rocounting tho early oxploits of his father Kutlug, says: 
“Das Volk aber hatte seine tirkischon Sitten anfgegeben,” 
which Dr. Thomsen trunslates: ‘il abolit les pouplos ot 
ours institutions turques.” Both agree in tho following 
sentenco that “the people were once more brought back to 
tho institutions of thoir fathors,” so that it is more reasonable 
to suppose that Dr. Radlof’s version is the correct one, that is, 
if the original Turkish words can be made to bear it. On the 
other hand Dr. Thomsen is probably right in making two 
officials—the yalgon and the chad—out of what Dr. Radloff 
turns into “eine Jabgug-Sehad.” Jalgu, or in the objective 
caso jalging, is a most intorosting word: the Chinese eall it 
yep-lu, but tell us specially to pronounce the initial as a 
sibilant, and thus the words being both in the lower tone, 
the total effect’is meant to be zep-ghu or jeb-lu, so far at 
Teast as wo can calculate back old forms from a comparison 
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of modern dialacts: the meaning they attach to it is “the 
agnates” of the Khan, and they appear often to use the 
term loosely in the sense of “the prince,” “ the viceroy,” very 
ach as in the Inter Roman Empire there were one or more 
Ciesars under or nearly co-ordinate with a supreme Augustus. 
In one instance the Khan of the West is given the title of 
“Suzerain Zep-lfy,” or in Chinese “T'ung Zep-hu,” which, 
in tho absence of any other way of accounting for the name 
Diabul, leads us to suppose that the syllables zab-ul must, bo 
a Greek corruption of jal~hu. ‘The sclad, written in Chinese 
shah or shat, do not appear among the earlier Turkish 
officials, and possibly may be a form of the Persian word 
which we usually write Skah. Right and Left officials styled 
elat ate also mentioned in the eighth century, whilst the 
Khan Mogilan himself was also known as “ the Little Shat.” 
Tust as the ancient Hiung-nu title doghvi* was used alterna- 
tively with its Chinese form “ Wise Prince,” so the Left. and 
Right slat or clah may have heen used simultaneously with 
the older title, which was in fact borne by Mogilan’s brother, 
tho téyin Kill or Kol. At the samo time we can hardly 
agree with Professor Thomsen that Kutlug’s son Mekii, who, 
avcording to the Chinese, was made Left chesah during his 
uncle and predecessor's reign, is the same person as Kutlug’s 
son Mekilien (Mogilun}, who is described as being Left Wise 
Prince when bis uncle died. Meanwhile it may be pointed 
ont that 699 is the date the Chinese give for Mekii’s appoint~ 
ment, whilst Mogilan tells us, “I was appointed in my 24th 
year,” which, as he was eight when his father died in 690 or 691, 
‘would make him twenty-four in 706 or 707. Further scrutiny 
of the Chinese records will probably clucidate this point. ‘The 
‘Tardouch tribe, over which Mekii was appointed sela, may 
possibly bo the Turks called sha-'o by the: Obinese ; but 
Wongh the position of the Sha-t'o agrees with that assigned 
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to the ‘Tardouch, it must be confessed that the history of the 
sha-t‘o says nothing of any such event. 

Dr. Thomsen does not appear to be able to come to any 
definite conclusion as to who the Tokonz-ogouz or “Nino 
Ogouz” were, though he appears to see clearly that in a 
general sense the Ouigours must bo meant, As a mattor 
of fact, in A.D. 742 the Nine Clans are specifically 
mentioned by the Chineso under the head “Ouigours.” 
After the collapse of the Turkish power, the Ouigour Khan 
was settled by the Chineso Emperor in the old’ Turkish 
country, and took the title of Kutlng Bilge, He removed 
his ordo to a spot 600 English miles north of the northernmost 
ond of the Yellow River botween the River K*un (Orchon) 
and the Uteken Hills, having tho “mouth of the desert 100 
(Boglish) miles to his north” and then possessing * tho 
whole of the Nine Clans’ land.” The “mouth of the desert” 
mast mean tho rond from Kiachta to Ulinsutai, ‘The only 
diffioulty about the names of tho Nine Clans is to decide how 
the ungainly Chineso syllables are to be divided and grouped, 
and when properly grouped, what Turkish syllables they are 
intended to represent; they appear to bo something like 
Ghutukar, Kiramurkar, Merkasikher, Amurtik, Kazar, 
Ghurrusu, Yokmurkax, Gheizamur, and Yokrakar, the last 
being the family name of the ruling Ouigour tribe, More 
over, in the history of the ‘Turks proper, the Chinese say that 
Katlug (i. the father of Mogilan, who boasts that his fathor 
conquered the “Neufogouz”) “rallied tho remnants of his 
‘men, and proceeded to rob and raid the Nino Clans, appoint- 
ing his younger brother Mérchiir (uncle of Mogilan) as 
sclad, and his son Tusk Beg as “Jalgu.” The “Bar 
Khan,” who puzzles Dr, Thomsen so much, is undoubtedly 
“ Palese Beg” who is mentioned in 649 as having sur- 
rendered to China. As Kutlug died between 690 and 692, 
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the jump of 43 years would not be excessive, espocially as 
“Bar” may be a hereditary title like “Bilga.” Mogilan 
says that his uncle succeeded his father “d’aprés l'usage,” or 
“nach der Sitte;” but the Chinese tell us he usurped tho 
throne, which rightfully belonged to Mogilan. 

Paragraphs 16 to 19 disclose several serious discre~ 
pancies between the translations of Dr. Radloff and those of 
Dr. Thomsen, but these we must leave to specialists in the 
is as being 
of Turk breed “like ourselves.” ‘This corresponds with what 
the Chinese say : “they—the Tiirgiis—were branch families 
of the Wester Turks,” and “the Tarks were their neigh 
bours on their north-east.” The Chinese accounts of this 
war agree perfectly with Mogilan’s statements. ‘They add 
that, after the Turks hnd retired eastwards, one Suluk, chief 
of the Piolo (? Bara) tribe, sot up as (Tiirgiis) Khan. This 
must surely be the “Bars Beg” of whom Mogilan speaks; 
but unfortunately this part of the Turkish text is mutilated. 
However, he states clearly that ho gave a sistor in marriage 
to Bars, whilst the Chinese say that Suluk had not only a 
Turkish wife, but also a Tibetan wife and a Chinese wife, or 
at least one sent from China, There is a wide difference 
between Dr. Radloft’s “dem hatten wir unsere sochs Stimme 
dor Kuntschajug verlichen,” and Dr. Thomsen’s “et nous lui 
donniimes ma scour eadeite pour épouse.” Dr. Thomsen’s 
quoncucjug—if we suppose it to be the accusative in ug of the 
Chinese word kung-clu, “a princess,”—is at least translatable, 
and in accordance with fact, whereas kuntschajug bas no 
apparent meaning at all. ‘The Manchu princesses given to 
the Mongols are still called Zung-ehu, and there are several 
instances in Turkish history of Chinese Emperors conferring 
this title (meaning “daughter of the Emperor”) upon women 
of Turkish blood, just as the title elin-wang or “prince of the 
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blood” is and was conferred upon foreign Tartar princes and 
Kings of Corea, 

Chinese history does not support the accounts given by 
Mogilan of the conquests of Morchir over the Kirghiz but 
they stato that this people had no intoreourse with China before 
A.D. 648, whon, hearing of the submission to the Chineso 
Emperor of the various Onigours, they also sent tribute ; so 
that we are probably safe in assuming that the Chinese heard 
nothing of any Turk conquests in the far west. ‘The Kengue 
Tarman of the Kirghiz, which Dr, ‘Thomson describes. as 
inconnu, and suggests may be the modem Tarbagatai, is 
undoubtedly the 7*an-man range, touching which the Chinese 
say: “The Kirghiz aro away 1,000 (English) miles to 
the north-west of the Ovigours and impingo on the Jane 
man Hills to the south.” After this passage occurs 
Dr. ‘Thomsen’s version the following, which, so far as we can 
discern, does not appear in tho Turkish at all, cortainly not 
in Dr. Radlof’s translation: “le frére cadet ne connaissait 
pas son fréro ainé Jo fils ne connaissait pas son pore ;” but, 
as Dr, Thomson himself says: “en attendant, jo dois moi- 
intme renonger en trouver Ia solution” of certain passages 
in the immodinto context, we may assumo that the Turkish 
text is alittle unsatisfactory hero: at any rate the divergonces 
‘of opinion between the two savants here become more 
accentuated. Dr. Radloff's “dichten Bergwalds” is not 
likely to be s0 correct as Dr, Thomsen’s “forét sacréo 
@'Butuken,” for in tho Chinese histories tho U-te-kien 
Mountains are over and over again mentioned, not, 98 
Dr. Thomsen says, in tho seme senso as Mount Toukin, 
but evidently near it. As early as A.D. 390 the Uhti-kien 
appears as the name of the chief of a tribe called Heh-t'up-lin 
(? Ghurtittin), and the Onigour tribes called Yendo or Sie- 
yerido are stated to have occupied tho Uttuk-Hin Range, 
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which would be near Urga or Karakorum. In flying before 
the Tibetans for refage in China, the Sha-t'o Turks followed 
the line of the U-te-kien Hills. The Ouigour Khan’s ordo 
was detween the Orchon and the U-te-kien Hills 600 miles 
north of the northernmost bend of the Yellow River. It thus 
becomes almost a coriainty that, whether one or more of 
these names is or is not identical with the other, the Uste-kien 
Range must be south of the desert and not far from China, 
and no doubt the same in effect as Rashid-eddin’s Utikan, 

Dr. Raloff translates : “Zusammen mit meinem Bruder 
da nwei Schad waren,” against Dr. Thomson's : “de concert 
vee mon frtre ef les deus chads,” Our previous remarks 
upon the possibility of siiah being a mere Persian form of the 
ancient doghri, or “Worthy Prince,” may be consulted. 
According to different Chinese statements Kiil was a Worthy 
Prince and Mogilan was also one; Mekii was a shal, and 
Mogilan was a shah; Kil was also a doghri. We have 
shown that Mekii cannot well bo the same as Mogilan. The 
presumption seems reasonable that there were three brothers, 
and that shah, doghri and hien-wang (Worthy Prince”) all . 
three mean “ Caesar” or “Viceroy.” Infact the Yollig tegin who 
composed the inscription is more likely to be a fourth brother 
than a cousin, Mogilan here again couples the Kitai and the 
‘Tatabi in one. The Japanese it may be remarked, by a 
process called nigori or “ thickening,” convert the initial into 
a. when the syllable beginning with J follows another ending 
with a vowel. Thus hi-hachi, or “ fire-box,” becomes /i-lachi. 
Ina paper upon the similarity between certain Burmese and 
Tapanese peculiarities (published by the Japan Asiatie Society), 
‘we have also drawn attention to 9 form of nigori in Burmese, 
Bren in Corean the same thing exists to a limited extent. If, 
then, we assume that the word ata is merely a qualificatory 
of Hi (as the Chinese style the people who are always 
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coupled with the Kitans), we thus get the “Ji Tartars” or 
Tata-bi. A Chinese work called the Ching-tss Tung says: 
‘The Tuta occupy land north-west “of the Kitan, and their 
horde emanates from another branch of the Sha-t‘o [‘Turks 
In tho first century a Chinese general named ‘Tou Hien “pushed 
as far as 5,000 li (1,800 miles) from the Chinese frontier into 
the heart of the Tata (or Tatar) country.” In 630 the 
‘Turkish Khan Gheri “was severely defeated at a plaoe in 
ata land” called Yin Shap, and in A.D. 880 the Sha-t'o 
‘Tarks, after revolting in North Shan Si, “had to take refuge 
with the Zula (or Tatar), a race akin to tho Mot-hok (or 
ancient Manchus].” In 966 the Tata (or Tatar) “a raco 
akin to the Mol-fol, living north of Ordous, sont tribute” to 
the Sia-t'o Turkish Emperor then ruling over part of China 
aus a vassal of the Kitan Emporor to his north. After ‘Tou 
Hien's great victory, the ‘Tunguses “ occupied the Northern 
Hiung-nn Khan’s territory.” At the beginning of tho 3rd 
century we read of a powerfal Tungusie chief named ‘/"a-tun, 
and sovoral conturies earlior a “Middle 1"a-tun or ‘'a-tui 
land” is mentioned much farthor west Do Guignes and 
others make the scone of Tou Hien's victory somowhoro near 
the Irtish; but the utmost that we can extract from the 
obscure and complicatod evidence is that the Modorn Urga 
rogion,—in fact, the region of tho Orkhon, Kerulon and 
Onon is really meant. All that we can say for certain is that 
tho Tula wore north-west of the Kitons, and 1,600 miles 
away from China; that they afterwards occupied lands onco 
inhabited by races of (what was later called) Turkish stock ; 
that they are variously described as Turkish and Tungusie; 
that they are grouped by the Chinese historians with Turks 
when called by the name fi; that Persian historians connect 
the word Tatar with the Mongols; and that everything points 
to Mongols, Tatars, Tatabi and Zi boing an intermediate or 
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mixed race wedged in between the Turkish and Tungusic 
stocks, 

‘A considerable part of Incoription I is also repeated 
upon Inscription IJ, ie, a part of the Turkish inscription 
upon Kill tegin’s’ stone is repeated in the Turkish 
inseription upon Mogilan’s stone: the last sentences of 
this common portion are thus differently translated by 
Dr. Radloff and Dr. Thomsen : “Die trefitichen Stimme und 
die Chanswiirde habe ich gross gemacht, das Volk in den 
vier Ecken verfolgend, habe ich aur Rube gebracht, ohne 
Feindschaft hingen meine Chane an mir;” and “ Parmi 
coux dont Je peuple, et les kagan se joignirent & moi (?) j'ai 
fait du bien (2). Beaucoup de peuples aux quatre coins da 
monde ont Gi pacifiés par moi, et amends & cesser les 
hiostilités, beaucoup se sont soumis i moi.” It will thus be 
seen that, when the original text treats of abstract rather 
‘hun concrete ideas, difference of opinion, not suificiently 
grave to imbue tho outsider with any fecling of doubt as to 
the capacity of either savant to give us the bost general 
sense, may fairly arise owing to the vagueness of the original 
text, and the lack of sufficient historical data to enable 
‘ranslators to realise the exact point alluded to. 

On tho death of his father Kutlug, Kill married the 
widow, “il tint Tien de mari,” “ist zam Manne geworden.” 
In a note Dr. Thomsen says: “on ne doit pas entendre 
effectivement 6pousé.” On the contrary, both amongst the 
ancient Hinng-ma (i.e, Turks) and Sien-pi (je. Cathayan 
‘Tartars) it was the invariable rule for a son to marry his 
stop-mothers, so that we must either suppose the Katvn, 
or queen, to have been a step-mother, or believe that, as 
Dr. Thomsen suggests, Prince Kil merely protected his own 
natural mother as a husband would have done, ‘The Tartars 
certainly nover married their natural mothers, and in the one 
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ease whon a Chinese Emperor (Kao Isang) married his 
father’s concubine (afterwards the Empress Wu) it is almost 
certain that a laxity so abhorrent to the Chinese mind was 
borrowed from Turkish ideas, Indeed the founder of the 
‘Tang dynasty scoms to havo had Turkish blood in him on his 
mother’s side, 

Menander Protector mentions the subjection by the 
Turks of tho Sogdians (Sogdaitai) and Haiathals (Kophthalites), 
and the Tarks thomselves mention, when Kil was twenty-six 
years old (is AD, 709-10), an expedition against Alti- 
‘ehoub (Six Tchoub) and the Sogdak (called by the 
Chinese Suk-itk), Dr, Thomson says the Chinese make no 
mention of this conquest; Lut the following statement from 
the Tang History undoubtedly alludes to it: “ Ulega, after 
8 sovorely contested but unsuccessful fight with the Caliph 
Enpire, begged assistance, which was refused, from the 
Emperor: afterwards he prayod that his son.‘Turghot might 
bo mado Princo of ‘Ts'o, and Morchir Princo of Mi, 
Granted.” Wo havo alrondy soon that botweon 708 and 713 
Arab diplomacy was successful at tho Chinese Court, ‘The 
Peleshi, or History of tho Toba Tunguses (contemporary 
with Tumen Khan), says that “Mi, Ts'ao and six other 
states havo become part of tho powerful stato of Kang” (i.e 
N.B, of Caspian); and the Sui-sit or History of the Sui 
(contemporary with tho first nine khans) says that these 
states wore all governed by princes of Yae-ckt (ie. Bphtha- 
lite) descent. ‘The “Six Tchoub” may perhaps refer to the 
Ten Western Clans, or ‘Ten Arrows, of the Turks, who were 
re-organized about A.D, 630 into Five great Clie of the 
Taruk tribe undor the Eastern Vieoroy, and Five Djigin of 
tho Nushpir tribe under the Western Vicoroy. ‘The Five 
Taruk wore east of the khan’s capital (Suiye) near Isseknl, 
and the Five Nushpir were wost, After soveral revolutions 
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one Ibirok Shapora Jabgu Khan came to the throne, and 
the K‘ang statics admitted his anthority ; he formed an 
alliance with China in 641. Western Turk history after 
this Vecomes very confusing, but the Emperor Kao Tsung 
divided their territory into departments up to tho frontiers 
of Persia. ‘This appears to have been under the Khan Ghoru 
about A.D. 659. In 679 Su-ye was made the headquarters 
of the Chinese Resident, and strongly fortified. The Turk 
Mirchdr is said to bave made marauding attacks in 
A.D. 705-6, and thon the Tiirgis replaced tho Western Asena 
family, and one Uchile became Khan. Farther close 
research will be necessary to identify the Ulega and Turghot 
mentioned above, as the passage is ap isolated one; but very 
probably Ulega is a misprint, with two characters subverted, 
and should be Uchile, for the Chinese tell us that in 703 the 
“Ten clan domain had been encroached upon by Mirchér 
and Uchile;” at any rate we have shown that the Chinese 
actually do, to all intonts and purposes, mention the Sogiian 
conquests, and they also mention a chide named Tut or Tur in 
A.D, 714s being Viceroy over the Five Nushpir. 

The Ongtoutouk or Ungtuduk of the Turks is the 
Chinese “General (tu-tul) Wang,” or Wong-tsun, who in 
720 organized a combined attack upon the Turks; wang can- 
not here mean * King,” as suggested by Dr. Thomsen. ‘The 
Chinese describe how the Turks defeated this combination, 
The Turkish inscription goes on to say that “when Kiil was 
thirty-one” (ie. about 715) he fonght a battle with 
‘schatscha-Stinki or Tehatcha-sengun, who, as Dr. Thomsen 
rightly supposes, is the Turkish general (tsiang-kein) employed 
by the Chinese, surnamed Sha~cha, with personal name Chung-i; 
‘this man is mentioned by the Chinese as fighting against 
chr in 698-9, and also against the Cathayans at about 
the same date; we are bound to assume, therefore, that he 
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continued to serve another fifteen years or so, In fact the 
Chinese state that somewhere between 705 and 711 he was 
tried by court-martial for suffering a defeat at Mérchér’s 
hands. 

The namo JSeginsilig-Beg (or Yeghin), given by Kill to 
one of his best horses, probably represents the word which we 
have hitherto translated Ghekin, a Turkish title borne by 
Mogilan’s grandfather Kutlug, the initial of the first Chinese 
syllable having an inhorent “power” capable of becoming 
either a guttural or a soft aspirate. “Dans son armure et 
son. . .? il atteignit de fléches plus do cent,” says 
Dr. Thomsen, against Dr. Radloff’s: “Als Exsate fir diese 
nahm er handerifuche Vergeltung, und anstatt ihrer ‘Treflich- 
eit ??) nahm er fiir joden Kopf den Werth eines ‘Dimiin,” 
avery considerable difference. Dr. Radloff’s “die Landver- 
walter dio Ulag-Erkin” is more likely to be Dr, Thomsen’s 
Jes Yér-Bayirkou (ot?) les Oulovg-Irken (2) ;” for wo 
aro told by tho Chineso that in 716 Mérchor marched north 
to punish the Pa-ye-ku, ‘This syllable Pa (t) is the samo as 
that used to spell the names Abar tribe and Bars Khan, 
‘The Ouloug or Ulag must be the Chineso U-lok-/ow or U-lo- 
Juon of the © Yi ? Irken) water,” living near the River 
Onon, and mentioned as early as A.D. 443, ‘The Tang his. 
tory mentions the T-lo-in amongst those tribes (the ZZi) 
which wo have already suggested were enrly Mongols, and 
probably these were too, ‘They were also called U-iu, but tho 
Chinese tell us this is n corruption of speech : this last name 
was also one of the many names given to the early Ouigours 
the Cathayans were on their south, the Moh~Rok (Manchus) to 
their east, and the Wiran ‘Tunguses to their north. ‘They 
were 1,500 English miles from Ta-t‘ung Fu in Shan Si, and 
2,100 from Si-an Fu in Shon Si, One of the early Ouigour 
Khans, who took the Sanskrit name of Bodhisatva (or 
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Péy-ant), is said to have had an able mother named U-lo-hun, 
Thus everything points to the Ouloug being of Ouigour stock. 

‘The mention of the Altyn-jish or Golden Mountains, in 
connection with the Irtish or Artisch River and the Kirgiz and 
‘Targis conquests, makes it perfectly clear that tho Altal are 
haere meant ; but these cannot possibly be the same as the 
Kin Shan or Golden Mountains south of which ancient Turks 
lived, ‘There are many Kin Shan in China, and Williams’ 
map gives one range, Altyn Tagh, about half-way between 
the Irtish and Kokonor: even this is far west of the old 
‘Turkish position, and nothing conlil bo more certain than that 
this last was somewhere not far north of modern Kan-chon 
Fu, 

Dr. Thomson's explanation of the Turkish term Kara 
‘Pirgiis or Black Tiirgis as indicating what the Chinese 
term the black faction” undor Suluk as distinct from the 
Yellow faction under Sokor, is undoubtedly correct ; besides, 
the Chinese tell us that Morehir had in 711 set out to 
chastise Sokor. Also meritorious is his identification of 
Jinchu-tigig, “ln rividre des Perles,” with the River 
Sogd, or Zarafshan (‘spreader of gold”), the Polytimetos or 
“precious” of the Greeks. In a fragment of Monument LIT 
the Chinese insoription mentions a Chén-eku River (meaning 
“Pearl River”), and M. Déveria is undoubtedly right in 
suggesting that this name is an imitation of the Turkish 
sound, As often happens in Chinese, it has been possible 
also to imitate the meaning: Chén-chu is still colloquial 
northern Chinese for “pearl,” its true meaning being “true 
pearl.” De Guignes mentions a Chén-chu River in the Ili 
region, not far from the old capital of the Wu-sun ‘Tartars, 
and Chén-chu was not only the name of a Sie-yen-t'o Khan, 
as pointed out by M. Déveria, but also of one of the Western 
‘Turk jalgu or Khans, In one place couneoted with these 
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fights Dr. Thomsen and Dr, Radloff translate very differently ; 
the former has: “e’étaient des hommes braves qui nous 
ayaiont altaqné,” against “gr hatte sich an die Tochter eines 
Helden gemacht.” 

Next follows the transcription on the North side of the 
stone, Dr. ‘Thomsen’s “il Intta contre le Kochou-toutouk” 
hhas moro reason about it than Dr. Radloft’s “ Zusammen 
fassten sio sich ;” for the (owlouk of Horchow (moar Turfvn), 
as suggested by Dr. ‘Thomsen in one of his final notes, is 
probably meant. But there is perhaps still better alternative, 
‘The Tiirgis general Ko-shu Han served the Chineso at just 
this timo, and in A.D. 747 was appointed Viceroy of An-si: 
ee the Emperor ‘ai sung’s time the viceroy of this place 
had had under him tho whole west, inelading Sn-ye, Kashgar, 
Kuche and Khoton. If Ko-shu was old enough in 747 to bea 
vicoroy, wo may nysume that twenty or thivty years enrlier— 
specially as the Turkish dates are vaguo about hore—bo was 
old enongh to fight against his own countrymen. ‘The 
‘Turkish inseription says: “Kal tegin ayant 87 ang, Ye pouplo 
des Karlouk devint un vaillant ennemi.” Dr. ‘Thomsen put 
Karlowk expedition down to about A.D. 714. ‘The 
Chinose histories say: ‘The Kor-lo-uk soldiers wore sturdy 
amd always ready to fight: in the Ist year of K‘ai-yian 
[A.D. 713] they came twice to court.” But nothing is said of 
their rising power until A.D. 742; so that we may well 
suppose theit missions wore sent to China in order to obtain 
protection against the Turks, Dr. Thomsen’s battle “pres do 
Ja sainte source (?) du Tamag” becomes in Dr. Radloffs 
hands “auf dom Berge ‘Tamgydyk kiimpften wir.” Possibly 
this place may be what the Chines call the 1”am-lan Hills, 
28 English miles north Karahodjo, the residence of the first 
Khan of the Sie-yen-t'o people when they rebelled in A.D. 603 
against Ohulo, Khan of the Western Turks, ‘The Turkish 
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inscription, having just stated that the Karlouk war took place 
when Kill was thirty-seven years old, now unaccountably goes 
on to say that this battle took place when Kiil was thirty years 
of age,” and again: “Kul tegin avait alors 41 ans.” On both 
‘occasions seated upon his charger, Alpchaltchi, which horse 
again appears [in A.D. 716] “quand empire de mon oncle 
fat épuisé.” The battle near “Ia ville de Togou” is “bei 
der siadt Silki-togo” in Dr. Radlof’s version, but neither 
this word nor tho “Izgil” nation can be as yet at all 
identified, The tribe of the “Ediuz” against whom Kil 
fought at an unidentified place called Kuschligak are styled 
“Oguz” by Radloff, apparently by mistake. Dr. ‘Thomsen 
iilentifies them with the A-tiek of the Chinese ; but this is 
not very satisfactory, as the Chinese historians tell ns the 
Actich wore once called A-shet or A-shi (t): moreover the 
sound A-tigh is doubtfal, as itis occasionally written a-pa (4), 
and has ‘already done part duty, as above mentioned, for 
alan. Still, one Hie-tie S:-t'ai, which appears to mean ‘ S-- 
tai, chief of the Hie-tie, is mentioned in connection with the 
axtich or a-pah, and it is also stated that, about A.D. 715-6, 
he came over his horde to the Chinese interest ; was 
granted the imperial surname of Lis and under the name Li Se- 
Fai continued to serve China ; so that this passage may well 
refer to the Ediz. As for the River Tschusch, or Schusch, can 
this be the Chu or Su-ye River near Issekul? Thore can be 
no doubt that the eleven men “de la race des Tongea” killed 
pendant les funerailles de Tonga “ tegin” were, as guessed by 
Dr. Thomsen, persons of the ‘T*ung-lo tribe of Ouigours 
daring the obsequies of T*ung-o t'k*in, who, according to the 
Chinese, was killed in A.D. 714 whilst attacking the modern 
Uramtsi: the Chinese say: “from A.D. 650 to 750 little or 
nothing was heard of the Tung-lo, since their first visit to the 
Enperor T'ai Tsung.” Dr. "Thomsen translates “nous Intiimes 
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contre les Ogonz & Ezghentickadaz,” and Dr. Radloff 
“Kampfien wir mit den Ogus unterhalb des Asgiuti.” Lt 
is difficult to hazard any reasonable suggestion touching 
Exghenti, but a river called Shi (0) Kien or Shitgon is 
mentioned, near the Aung-tea tribe, as flowing into or out of 
the Kerulon, ‘The two translations are here very wide apart. 
Dr. Thomsen bas; “Tet transperea deux hommes 
Cette armée [fut tuée?] Ia. Aprés avoir hiverné dans in 
forteresso d’Amga-Kourgan, nous mimes en marche, an 
printomps, Yarmée vers les Ogonz;” and Dr, Radlof: “Aber 
aur Stadt ging es nicht. Dort tidteten wir viele Ogus. Aus 
Furcht Zogon wir in dor Ebene des Jyschsap mit einem 
Heore gegen die Ogus.” Where the two learned Doctors 
disagroe to this extent wo may bo excused from suggesting 
anything Dotter; but it is the more unfortunate that, 
thore should be so wide a divergence. here, as this was the 
battle in which Kil lost his life, Chinese history mentions 
his doath in A.D, 731, and also tho yory stono (which Ins 
just boon discovered on the Orkhon) sont and engraved in his 
honour by command of the Emperor: it is added that 
Mogilan, who was poisoned in A.D. 734 by the Mei-luk Chir, 
hhad exactly the same honour paid to his memory. One of 
the Chinese envoys sent to condole was Li Hinng, and it is 
+ therefore more probable that Dr. Thomson's recording of the 
‘Turkish as “ Isiyi Likeng” is right thon Dr, Radlof’s “ Isi- 
Liki.” Just as Ho-chow was Kosh, s0 does Liang become 
Keng for want in Tarkish of an kz in modern Japanose all 
the Chinese A are A without ono exception. ‘the “béline 
yom Tiirgis-Chan” are more correctly given by Dr«"Thomsen 
as the,“ Ciox from the Khan of Tibet”: the initial B is 
silent, and such Tibetan officers*frequently appear in Chinese 
history as lun. ‘The whole of this portion, giving a des- 
ription of the envoys sent by various stales to offer 
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condolences, is translated by Dr. Thomsen with more 
apparent show of likelihood than by Dr. Radloff. The Khan 
of the Kirghiz sends Tardouch and Inantchou-tehour (Rad- 
JofPs Inantschmur). The word Tardonch has already boon 
discussed. ‘The six Chineso characters Hop I-nan-telow Mo- 
Jo aro found on another stone fragment, and are evidently 
intended for “Alp Inantchou Mogho,” the last being a title 
common to many Turiar tribes. ‘The Tehang-Songun sent by 
China is undoubtedly the tsiang-kan or General Tehang 
who, the Chinese histories tell us, went with Li Hiang to 
condole, 

‘We now proceed to the inscription on the south side of 
the stone, which Dr. Thomsen regards as the introduction to 
the whole. ‘The Khan addresses himself to his relatives, 
nobles, and people generally. ‘The officers which he calls his 
sehadapit cannot be identified with any of the Turkish titles 
which the Chinese try to give us, such as apo, diilifut (M. 
Sublegel’s soulipat), ote. The “tarkats (2)” of Dr. Thomsen 
anay be tho samo as the farkan, which the Chinese always call 
{at-ken, and which are perhaps the Khan named Tourkbanth 
of the Grecks, or more likely still, the tarkhan officer of 
Menander. Mogilan announces that he has carried his arms 
into the Chinese provines of Shantung, but this hyperbole 
probably refers to services performed in his unele Mérchér's 
time 5 he adds : ‘mais je n’ai nullement touché & In mer (?),” 
or, according to Dr. Relloff: “bin aber nicht zum 
‘Talui hiniibergegangen.” ‘The Nine “Ersins,” which seem 
to have separated him from Tibet on the south, area real 
puzzle: the Sha-'o Turks occupied a position between the 
‘orks and Tibetans, and halj a century later their’ chief 
accepted the Tibetan title of (B)LON above described. Mogi- 
Jan here lays stress on tho fact that the Butuken forest was 
the original scat and contre of Turkish authority. From this 
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point ho conquored the Bayirkou to the north, and tho Nino 
Ersin to tho south ; and, ehilat én this country, he entered into 
relations with China, ‘There are considerable differences here 
betwen the two translators of the Turkish text, and certainly 
Dr. Thomson’s arguments in favour of his own views appear 
to us to be convincing. Dr. Radloff seoms to have misappro- 
ended tho senso of several consecutive passages. However, 
in faco of the deliberate opinion of so distinguished a Turkish 
scholar, we make these observations with all proper resorve 
simply remarking that Dr, ‘Thomsen’s aecount seems to agree 
bottor with the meagre specific facts recorded in Chinese 
history, and with the goneral language used by the Chinoso 
in other places, ‘The Torkish and Chinese accounts perfectly 
agroe so far as touches the setting up of the stone, and tho 
arrival of competent workmen from China, 

Ie is stated on the north-east corner of tho stone that Kill 
tegin died in the “year of the. sheep.” ‘The day only, and 
not the moon is given, but as his faneral took place in the 
9th moon, it must have been before or in the autumn. Tt is 
porfoctly cary to calculate baok all the “sheop” years : the 
Chinose place his death in tho 19th ATaiyian (A.D. 781) and 
tho stone is dated the 20th K'ai-yaan: that one of the half- 
‘erased characters is “soventh”” and not “tenth” moon is the 
more probable inasmuch as the Chineso workmen would 
searooly go north during the winter, Dr. ‘Thomsen works 
cout the date of the stone to be tho Ist August A.D. 782): and 
his reasoning seems conclusive on every point: this would 
place Kiil’s death in March 731, 

‘Tho south-east, south-west and west sides of the stone 
contain only a few words: on the west side oceurs the 
isolated name “Inantchou Apa Yargun-tarkao,” which is 
interesting when compared with what as already beon said 
touching most of those syllables. 

5 
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‘Moxvuest I. , 

This stone, in honour of Bilga Khan (Mogilan) himself, 
stands to the south of Kill tegin’s tablet. Unfortunately tho 
Chinese inscription is not nearly so well preserved as that 
upon Kil tegin’s monument: indeod, the legible sentences are 
so very fragmentary that there is scarcely more than the date 
(A.D. 734) to suggest to us that it really was in honour of 
Mogilan at all. ‘The Turkish inscription, however, is much 
more satisfactory, though even of that very much is 
irrecoverably lost, owing to the ravages of time. Like that 
pon Kill tegin’s stone, it begins by telling us that he sne- 
ceeded his uncle (or, as Dr. Thomsen seems to take it, his 
father) and was composed by the fegin Yollig : a considerable 
part of it, that is tho historical retrospect, is word for word 
tho same as in Monument I, which of course enables ihe 
translators to be additionally suro of the exact meaning, 
‘Mogilan then goes on to say that in his 27th year he made an 
expedition against the Tangout, ‘The Tibetans were known 
to the Chinese by this name, but at a much later date: 
Dr. Thomsen suggests that a Turkish race is here meant. It 
is perhaps more likely to refer to the Tang-hiang, a nation of 
Tibetan stock which then inhabited the Kokonor region ; for, 
in their history of the Ska-t'o Turks, the Chinese mention at 
this vory dato that these last moved a little north in order to 
avoidthe Tibetans : there seems no reason, at the samo time, 
why the word Tangout should not have existed long before the 
Chinese learned to make uso of it. 

In his 29th year Mogilan conducted an expedition 
against “un peuple de ma rice au nom sacré de Basmil,” or, 
as Dr. Radloff has it, “das Volk meines weisen Basma 
‘Yaykut.” There ean be little doubt than the Basmil are the * 
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Pat-sit-mi or Pat-sik-mit of the Chinese, whose resort was 
ndfth of Urumisi and south-east of the Kirghiz they were 
first heard of by the Chinese about A.D. 580, and they wore 
part of the combination formed by the Chinese general Wang 
in A.D. 720, when the Cathayans from the east and the 
Basmil from the wost wore to codperate agninst the Turks, 
but which combination, according to the Chinese, was con- 
founded by the astute policy of Mogilan’s premicr and father= 
in-law, Tunyukuk, ‘Tho events and dates agreo perfectly in 
the Turkish and Chinese accounts. ‘The following year “the 
ehik and Kirghiz became our enemies,” says Mogilan, 
Possibly the Tchik are a nation styled Sik or Sip by the 
Chinose, and coupled with the Basmil by thom. Or perbaps 
tho Shih or Shik stato (ashkend) may be meant. The 
Karluks for a time held possession of Smaller Shik stato 
(about thirty miles from Tashkurgan), Dr. ‘Thomsen goes on to 
say: “En passant le Kem (('Léaissoi) jo fis une expédition 
contre les ‘Tehik.” Dr, Radloff has it: “Toh zog eilig (?) 
gogen dio Tachik aus.” Dr. Thomson is probably right, for 
tho Chinese tell us that the Kirghiz used to cross the Kiem 
River in bonis. Centuries later Genghiz Kham assembled the 
various tribes at the River Kien, and the Chinese tell us the 
Kiem “lowed north-east into the soa of the north” ; east of 
the Kirghiz wore tho threo “snow-shoo and sledge-using” 
‘Turk tribes called Tupo, Mirela, and Otchi, all under chiots 
of djgin rank, ‘The Basmil were also known to tho Chinese 
as Orotehi, It would thus seem that some such stray Turks 
as tho Yakut tribes (who call themselves Sokhalar or Lokha) 
lived east of the Kirghiz, for the Chinese tell us the  Snow= 
shoes” and sledging Turks lived in birch-bark hts, and were 
often vassals of the Kirghiz, In the atinck upon the Kirghiz 
“on traversant In noigo, qui avait la hauteur de ses lances,” 
is Dr, Thomson’s version of the “das Geschlecht Batymy 
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Rauber sobimpfond” of Dr. Radloff. There must be some 
serious misapprehension here. * 
‘After telling us what he did in his’ 37th year, 
Mogilan goes back to his 30th year, and his Bishbalig 
or Urumtsi expedition. Here are repeated many of the 
divergences in translation which characterise Kill tegin’s 
accounts of the same transaction as rendered by the two 
distinguished savants. Mogilan speaks of crossing the Togla 
River in his wars with the Nine Ogooz. ‘Dr. Thomsen rightly 
{dontifies this with the Toula, which, in fact, the Chinese often 
write Tuk-lol. Another battle took place near Andargou or 
Ourgou: if the lattor reading be correct, it is tempting to 
rooognize in it the modern word Unga; but, as Professor 
‘Thomsen suggests, this all hangs upon the question whether 
tho present word Urga actually existed 1,200 years ago. 
‘Mogilan, like Ku, mixes up his own and his uncle's reigns in 
the most confusing fashion : after coming to the throne “jo 
mrchai en aval de Ja Selinga,” which is very different from 
Dr, Radlofi’s “und man legte'sie in’s Grab ().” In his 34th 
year the Ogouz took flight and entered China. Perhaps ‘this 
corresponds with the Chinese statement that “on Mrchi's 
death tho Ikien gherifa of another tribe, with the Z*ung-lo 
and Sih all come over to us.” This Ikien may possibly be 
what the Turks eall Exghendi, or perhaps the S=-kiet tribe, 
which moved south to seck Chinese protection about fifteen 
‘years earlier, may be the Bzghendi. ‘Then “Le-peuple ‘Tatabi 
était soumis au Kagar Chinois” ‘This is confirmed by the 
following Chinese statoment concerning tho Hi: “In the 
spring of tho Sth K'ai-yzan [A.D. 717] their leader came 
to court, and was given a titular princess in marriage.” 
‘Dr, Thomsen fixes the dato of the wars with the Tatabi and Kitai 
at 721-2, and this agreos very well with the Chinese statements, 
according to which some time"betweon 714 and 780 the Kital 
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or Cathayans, after alternately siding soveral times with tho 
Tarks and Chinese, at last forced the 1/i to join the Turkish 
interest, ‘The Kou-sengun, or General Ku, of tho Turkish 
insoription is perhaps K'o-u-kan or K'oothunyt (variously 
printed in tho Chinese), who was the lending Cathayan chief 
at this period, K‘o-t'w-kan was at last routed by the Chinese, 
and this fact, coupled with his taking alternate sides, would 
perhaps account for Mogilan’s sonding his son to condole after 
Ko'vor Kow’s death, Dr, Radloft takes a different view ; 
ho has it: “Als mein atester Sohn an ciner Krankbeit 
gostorben was, bonachrichtigte ich den Kung-singé 
When Mogilan goos on to say thnt he reigned in all twenty-nino 
‘years both as shah and han, he ds pechaps right, for though ho 
only came to the supreme Khanship in 716, ho had been shai 
sinco 706, and, like Mérchée’s son, known as tho “ Lewer 
Khan,” may well have had rank as a.minor Khan, 

In giving a short account of tris father “Mogilan’s 
obsequies, the son and successor (whom the Chinese call 
Ean, and who reigned till 789) mentions the Turkish (and 
also Hun) custom of gashing the faco as a mark of griof: this 
also is specified by the Chinese as a Hiung-nu practice, 
founyoukouk is mentioned amongst the mourners; but if 
this is the samo man as tho ono spoken of above, he must 
have boon a contenarian, for ho wasalready seventy years ofage 
at Mogilan’s accession. Another mourner was Taman-tarkan, 
‘The nano Tak-man or Lat-man appears a contury earlior in 
Wostern Turk history, and, like A~pa-tarkan, may tefer not 
only to a person but to a tribe. 

Rogarding Mount ‘Tw-kin, which, as wo have seon, 
Dr. Thomsen regards as another form of U-teckien (though 
wo camot quite see our way to agree with him), this, the 
Chinese tell us, was “north of'tho dosort,” which practically 
moans near the Orkhon, But another Zu-kin is mentioned 
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as boing south of the desert, and it was to this latter Tw-kin 
that the 9th Khan Turli, or Tuli, moved about A.D. 600. 
‘This second Tu-kin has not the same initial as the first in 
anciont Chinese, and has rather the inherent power Du-kin : it 
may possibly be a form of U-te-kien, which was also south of 
the desert ; but there is no specific evidence in favour of such 
a view. 

It is only fai to Dr ‘Thomsen to state that many of the 
points, which appear in the foregoing review in the form of 
mendations and criticisms, have already been anticipated by 
hhim in his final notes, added after the bull of his work was 
in the press. Tt is also right that we should here correct a 
mistake into which we, in common with Dr. Thomsen, have 
inadvertently fallen. To the Russian savant M. N. Iadrint- 
zef, and not to the Finnish savant M. Heikel, belongs the 
honour of having first discovered the Turkish inseriptions on 
the Orkhon in the year 1889. 


NOTES ON MR, PARKER'S PAPER, 





* The Tene of Burype Mr Parker seoms to ineline fo the erroneous 
on put forwant by de Guignes that the Hunai of the fourth coutury 
‘Burope were the same trite as the Hinng.nu of Se-ma Tsien, Although 
in the first century B.C. the Hinng Empire as such broke up, there is no 
record of the migration of the tribes, such as would be implied by their 
presence on the Dnieper in the carly part of the fourth century A.D. The 
‘Hinng-o0 were in fact a branch of the Turkish tribe of the Niruns, whom 
later we ind astocinted with the Darlegins on the River Onghin, (Howarth, 
part 1 38,) 

‘The initial Hiung is merely the easly transcription of Kara (Black), 
‘the leading sept having apparently been Known as the Kara Nirun, ‘The 
Nirun, by an earlier transcription, appear in the Shiking generally as 
Jung By and_we find the particular tribe in the Teochrwem trangoribed 
as Kiang Jang BE JK, and elsowhero the tribal attribute is translated ax 
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Yon By Darko" ‘Thre ite dou that thn ns wore realy @ Tosh 
tribe, ‘The eres lson fu Chinese Ieratare to these Tarkth tie a 
in the Balad ofthe Siting, where we fad tem moken of as Tike 3K a 
rane phonetieally connected withthe Zend Dabiks. The name cove sora 
‘subordinate tebe, amongst which it is instructive to find the SAH, 
ingen ot Hinwan, apparnty the encesara of the Romine; and 
nother che HE HB, Hunchok [Shai oh. 110) oF Hund, Now asthe 
atin edjctice Honnions ao sich ouying forms Hunde Munk 
‘oul nam t indent not to mention the modern German Ungar, there 
{rn apparently @ Gaal in the name by which thts peopl ele then- 
tcivs, and {fo wish to tree thelr ancestry to souroes Known to the 
Clneso we mist Took to the Mundoka, rather then the Kinng J0ng oF 
Hang Xe. 

this connection tt ie intresting to over that Jeng Khan 
satagently trices rg pt the mmo te ofthe Nians 

* Shen-yt—Accoriing to the C'venTZan Shu the mnning of tho 
word thus taalterated te majest grnten” Tt ts tho enulatent of 
tho Turkish Teuvie ight, brghtoea). 

" Buihwel ls tho sore madera form of the sound ropratntl fn 
tho archi loguage by Slap, Toth words ae phonetle renderings of 
Cobear ov Unrh the lator aocoding to Gabsete lm Mancha ttl 
ame, 

' Depheis—Thene Hiangna, Princes were known rexpatvely ax 
tho Rigtand Lote 2 If, where $ in ridenty for fH and the compound 
into be pronounoed Doght a madera Turlab Dog right ore) 

“Fipin=1 koow of no Turkith tide to whlch thi cam rey, nor 
do tho earlier records throw any light on it, unless indeed (which seems: 
wos ei an attempt to render into Inter Chine the Dg! spoken of 
hore 

have not rentared tfollow Mr Parker ito hit ater ideniatons 
os my resarchon have ot lee fko the later hsry of the tibou An 
Attempt to reader Kiliat on p 2 ax deft however, palpably an enor 
half the mote Hel transpton 
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WANG-CHUNG AND PLATO ON DEATH 
AND IMMORTALITY. 
By A. Forge, Dr Jur, 


—_—_+—_—_ 1 


‘Wao is Wang-chung? This question would most likely 
first of all be suggested by the thome of this paper. Of Plato, 
the famous Greek philosopher, all have heard, and perhaps 
read something, and for any more detailed information you 
hhave only to look up an encyclopmdia. If you do the 
same for Wang-chung, you are sure to be disappointed. 
‘Therefore, I may be allowed to give some brief notice of his 
life and writing, before I enter on my subject. 

Byen among Chinese literati Wang-chung is very little 
Known, and yet ho is one of their first thinkers and crities. 
In order to fully appreciate him one must perhaps be a Euro- 
pean. Ieannot.do better than to introduce him with somo 
words from Mayers’ Chinese Reader's Manual :— Wang-chung 
is,” he says, “a philosopher perhaps the most original and 
judicious among all the metaphysicians China has produced.” 
“Inthe writings derived from his pen, forming a work in 
thirty books entitled iL Disquisitions, Lun-héng, ho, 
handles mental and physical problems ina style and with a 
boldness unparalleled in Chinese literature, He exposes tho 
exaggerations ‘and inventions’ of Confucianists and Taoists 
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with equal freedom, and evinces in the domain of natural 
philosophy a strange superiority to the fantastic beliefs of his 
countrymen.” 

In his autobiography, forming the last book of the aforo~ 
said Lun-héng, Wang-chung tells us that in the third year 
Chion-wa, ie, 27 A.D., ho was born in the city of Shan Yi in 
Hui-chi district, the modern Shao-hsing-fu in Chokiang ; and 
farther on we are informed that, when he was 70~71 years of ago 
ho felt his death approaching. Thus we may safely assume 
that he died in 98 A.D., that is to say, his lifo fell just in the 
beginning of the later Han dynasty. According to the article 
on Wang-chung in the Cyclopdia of Suroames, translated 
by Hutchison in the China Reveiw, Vol. VIL, page 41 
(1878-1879), Wang-chung’s death would havo taken plac in 
A.D. 89. Although I havo not tho Chinese toxt at hand, I 
prosumo that this must bo a mistake of the translator, A. 
year, Yung-yiian, as ho translates, and which he identifies 
with A.D, 89, does not exist, but only a poriod Yung-ytian 
extonding from A.D, 89-105, within which lies the year 98. 
Mayers makes Wang-chung live, I do not know on whoso 
authority, from A.D. 19 to ciren A.D, 90, but these datos 
cannot be correct, since they differ from those given by 
‘Wang-chung himself, 

Already as a boy Wang-chung showol by his earnest 
and solitary ways that he was different from other children. 
He did not like to catch birds and cicadas, or play with 
money like his companions, Books instead exorcised a 
peculiar charm on the mind of the youthful scholar. When 
sont to school to Loyang, thon capital of China, he would 
roam about the market-place to have a look at the books 
exposed there for sale which he was too poor to buy. His 
‘memory is said to have been so good that, when he had read 
a book he know it by heart. Ho calls himself a devourer of 
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ancient literature, yet he did not only devour it, as most of 
his countrymen do, but he also digested it; nor was he afraid 
of trying his critical genias on those writings, old and sacred 
though they wore. 

‘Wang-chung’s teacher at Loyang was Pan-piao, the 
father of the celebrated historian Pan-ku, author of the 
history of the later Han dynasty, and with the laiter he cor- 
tainly was acquainted also. Having completed his studies he 
returned to his native place and first became a school-master. 
Afterwards he entored the official career, but did not climb 
very high on the official ladder; perhaps becauso his views 
swore too opposed to the general beliefs. ‘The last office he 
held was that of a sub-prefect of the Cupital. 

Besiclos his chief work, the Lan-héng, Wang-chung 
wrote the Cihi-su, a sarcastic treatise on the depravity of 
manners and morals in bis time, in twelve chapters ; the 
Chéngcu, a book on Government and, when already an old 
man, the Yang-‘hing-shu, on the nourishment of nature. OF 
all these works the Lun-héag alone has been preserved. It 
forms part of the Han Wei-t‘sung-shu, a collection of writers of 

. the later Han and Wei epochs. Its title, “ Lan-hong,” almost 
corresponds to the German word “Erwaegungen,” for it 
means “to disouss ” and “to weigh.” Wang-chung discusses, 
in the eighty-five separate essays of which the work is com- 
posed, a great variety of different questions, and weighs the 
ight and wrong 2s with a scale, He was induced to write 
those essays, says the autobiography, by the great number of 
erroneous books current at his time, which contained much that 
was unfounded and insincere. “He did away with all that 
‘was specious and fictitious in literature, He defended the 
fall importance of the real and sincere. He scattered those 
customs which were destructive in their tendency, and 
restored those of Fuh Hi.” Tho compilers of Chien-lung’s 
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Imperial Catalogue take a somewhat different view. Having 


objected to his language being too fierce, they go on to say :— 
“His two sections ‘Mencius Satirized” and * Confucius 
Tnierrogated’ amount to an energetic sharpening of his 
pon to uso it in Keon rivalry with those worthies and sages. 
Wo must term them wayward and perverse, designed really to 
display talont and secure fame. Ho desired in ovorything to 
bo pre-eminent, even proclaiming that his grandfather was 
perverse and stupid, in order to manifest how much he himself 
excelled. He was exceadingly mad. His disoussions are 
novortheless for the most part examinations and criticisms of 
tho falso, and probo tho manners of tho age.” ‘The praise 
which Yu-chuo-hsi, in his Prefatory Notice to the Lun-héng, 
pours down on its author is uarestricted. People of the 
Han period, ho remarks, wero fond of fictions and fallacies. 
Wang-chung pointed out whatover was wrong; in all his 
disoassions ho used a strict and thorough method, and paid 
spocial attontion to moonings. Rejooting erroncous notions 
and all flattery, ho came noar the truth. Ho was uot afraid 
of coming into conflict with tho worthies of old. Thus he 
farthored tho laws of the state, and opened tho eyes and 
cars of the scholars. People reading his books folt a chill 
first, but they then repudiated all falsehood and becamo just 
and good. ‘They woro set right and discarded all crooked 
doctrines. It is as if somebody amidst a clamouring crowd 
in the market-placo lifts the sale: then the weights and 
prices of wares are equitably determined and every strifo 
ceases, 

‘Wang-chung is, it seems to mo, not so much a dogmatic 
philosopher, like Confucius or Chaang-tso ; but rather a eritio 
and dialectician who does not put forward a systom of 
philosophy, but makes it a point to controvert with his 
inexorable logic the erroneous doctrines of Confucianists and 
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‘Taoists, as well as popular superstitions. In this respect one 
might call him the Chinese Voltaire, for his principle aim 
was to enlighten tho minds of his countrymen and rid 
them of old fashioned ideas and antiquated beliefs. ‘There is 
hardly any other Chinese philosopher who eould vie with him 
in logical acumen. His arguments do not start from precon- 
ceived and aprioristic ideas, but are based on facts farnished 
by experienco, the only progenitrix of knowledge. 

‘Three chapters of the Zun-féng, those on Confucius and 
‘Mencius, and the autobiography, were translated by Hutchin- 
son in Vol. VIE and VIII of the China Review. ‘The auto- 
biography contains some biographical notices and a very 
clever defence of the Lun-léag against various charges 
Drought against it and its author. The fact alone that 
Wang-chung dared to criticize the two Sages, which in the 
eyes of an orthodox Chinese scholar is little short of a 
sacrilege, gives him a claim to our sympathy, for in science 
there are no sages or absolute authorities. Wang-chung’s 
method in criticizing Confucius and Mencius consists in 
finding out contradictions and discrepancies between their 
different sayings, or between their dicta and their action, 
Several reproaches levelled at them under this head are well 
to the point, In somo instances, however, Wang-chung 
carries his fault-finding a little too far and loses himself 
in hair-splitting. Sometimes he even misunderstands the 
lossios, and overlooks, as it were, the easiest and most 
natural explanations, seeing difficulties where there are none. 
‘To the general principles of Confucianism he seems to take no 
exception ; not even to the exaggerated ideas on the effects of 
‘morality propounded by both Confucius and Mencius. 

One of the most brilliant pieces of sound critic and sober 
judgment Wang-chung gives us in his essay on Death, 
forming the last ehapter of Book XX of the Zun-léng. ‘The 
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question is, what becomes of the human soul after death? 
‘Wang-chung views it from a hineso standpoint and 
accordingly tries to prove that the human soul after death 
does not become a ghost, or a spirit which possesses any 
Knowledge and might hurt people, ‘Translated into more 
abstract language this proposition means that the soul after 
doath has no personal, self-conscious existence and eannot: 
exorcise any influence in the world of the living. 

‘What Wang-chung’s own opinion on the human soul is, 
hho states very clearly. Ho asserts that the soul wholly 
dopends on the vital foroe which has its seat in the blood. Lt 
is, 0 to say, an attributo or a phenomenon of the vital force, 
‘When by death the human body decays, the blood is deoom- 
posed and the vital force m in it destroyed, which 
dostruction necessarily results in the annihilation of its appen- 
dix, the soul, also, Before man is bora, his soul forms part of 
tho original vapours, It is a diffuse and formless mass like 
tho contents of an ogg before it is brooied, a mere force or a 
serap of air without conscience or intellect or any of the 
characteristic faculties of the human soul, At tho birth a 
part of the original vapours euagulates, as it were, and enters 
the body, in which it stays during lifetime, When the 

ios, it is dispersed and scattered, and roturns into its, 
1 nbtial stato, losing thereby its individuality and all 
purely spiritual faculties. 

‘Thus Wang-chung denies tho oxistenco of ghosts or 
spirits, that is to say, of personal spiritual beings without a 
material body. ‘To controvert: the theory of the immortality 
of the human soul, he pats forward two negative arguments, 
One is the forcible popular argument of all disbelievers in 
immortality : from the fact that the spirits of the dead have 
never given any sign of their existence, nor even manifested 
thomselves in life, he infers that there are none. If all tho 
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men that have ever lived were immortal, he thinks there 
would be innumerable millions, they would fill every place, 
and at every stop one would stumble against a ghost. How 
comes it thon that we do not perceive the least of all these 
multitudes of spirits? 

‘The other argument is a kind of a deduetio ad absurdum, 
showing that the hypothesis of immortality would lead to 
untenable consequences. Wang-chung reasons like this: 
There is no fundamental difference between tho human 
creature and other oreatures. IF wo give immortality to the 
one there is no reason why we should withhold it from the 
others, which means that all the animals are immortal. This 
consequence is impossible, therefore our first premise that the 
hhuman creature is immortal must be wrong. 

Wang-chung’s other deductions are based on experience, 
Ho compares the soul to a fire. When a firo is extinguished, 
the burnt-ont ashes cannot flame up again; in the same way, 
hho concludes, there can be no revival of the soul after the 
body is destroyed. The body is as necessary a substratum to 
tho soul as fuel to the fire, As little as a fire can burn with- 
out fuel quite of itself, there can be no soul without « body: 
living quite by itself, 

‘That the human soul after death cannot be self-conscious 
or possess any Knowledge Wang-chung proves in two dif 
ferent ways :-— 

‘Tho mental faculties altogether depend on the body ; as 
long as the body is in order, they are all right also. When, 
by sickness or other reasons important organs of the body 
are injared, the soul is affected too. The worso the sickness, 
and the consequent disorganisation of the body, the more the 
rental faculties become disturbed and deranged. Now, 
when the disease reaches its climax in death and results in 
completely destroying the body, the disorganisation of the 
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soul must attain its height too, which is complete annihilation : 
for it would be impossible to imagine why the soul could be 
partly destroyed by a derangement of the body, but should 
not be at all affeoted by the complete destruction of the body. 

As far as self-consciousness is concerned, Wang-chung 
opines that sleep, a faint, and death are all the same. When 
a. man awakes from a faint ho returns, as it were, from death, 
If during sleop or a faint people are utterly unconscious, 
although they have their body, the necossary substratum 
and mediator of the soul, from which it derives all its kuow- 
ledge of the outer world, perfectly intact, they cannot possibly 
bo self-conscious till after death, when they havo lost this 
very body. 

On any questions of importance it is only fair to hear 
‘the two sides. In our case, where there is the question 
whether a philosophical foundation for the belief in im- 
mortality exists or nol, no ono could better represent the 
thor side than tho futher of idealism, Plato, We find h 
views on tho subject in tho beautiful dialoguo of Phaedén ; 
where Plato relates the last interview his master Socrates had 
with several of his disciples, before he was forced to drink 
the poison, Whereas Wang-chung denies the immortality, 
Plato avers it. Of course only one of the two can bo right ; 
to decile which requires a critical examination of their 
diverging opinions, especially of tho arguments produced. 

Plato's first proof is based on the proposition that tho 
contrary grows out of its contrary. ‘Tho biggor, ho says, 
grows ont of the smaller, and conversely the smaller out of 
the bigger ; the stronger out of the weaker, the worse out of 
the betters sleoping out of waking and waking out of sleop- 
ing ; thus, he continues, out of life comes death and out of 
death life. Consequently, all living creatures must dio; the 
dead come to life again, all the living are born out of the 
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dead. Plato imagines to have thus laid a scientific foundation 
for the metempsychosis. He places the souls of the departed 
for a cortain time into Hades, for before they are born again 
‘under another form they mast be somewhere ; at all events 
they must exist, because else they could not be regenerated, 
Plato concludes his ratiocination with the remark that, if 
everything living died not to revive again, at last there would 
be no life left on earth ; for all the matter from which life 
could spring would be used up. 

‘These reasons may seem plausible at first sight, but they 
are wrong nevertheless. By the above quoted words, “tho 
souls could not be revived if they did not exist,” Plato himself 
shows us how unsolid the basis is on which he founds his 
argument. That a soul cannot be created out of nothing 
means nothing more than that a something cannot grow out of 
nothing. thing being the contrary of nothing, accond- 
ing to Plato's theory that a contrary grows out of ts contrary, 
it ought to be possible: the soul, a something, ought by 
death become a nothing, and this nothing, afterwards become 
soul again. ‘The promise that contraries originate contraries 
in the form in which it is enunciated by Plato is erroneous. 
‘The very way in which he arrives at it indicates that there 
must be something amiss. Ho begins by saying that the 
bigger grows out of the smaller, the stronger out of the 
weaker, ete., opposing comparative to comparatives, and then 
all of a sudden goes over to the positive degree, stating that 
waking comes out of sleeping, and life out of death, Why 
dloos he not say that big becomes small and small big, white 
black and black white, good bad and bad good, something 
nothing and vice wwrsd? Because, though being an idealist, 
and taking as little notice of reality as possible, he could not 
placo himself in direct opposition to the most common 
esperiances. ‘Tho abstract rule that the contrary grows out 
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of its contrary must be epusiderably restrained and modified. 
‘Tho kernel of truth in itis that a relative contrary grows out 
of its relative contrary, but there is no general rule to the 
offoct that every contrary changes into its absolute contrary. 
If a thing grows, its former shapo is comparatively smaller 
than the future one and the future comparatively bigger than. 
the former, but every small thing does not become a big ono 
or every big ono small, Life and death being such absolute 
contratios one cannot either conclude that life must come again 
out of death and that thorefore tho human sou! is immortal. 

Plato's foar lost in dofwult of the transmigration of souls 
every life on carth must cease at last would hardly induce 
anybody nowadays to embrace that antiquated doctrine, 
Tho production of now life doos not at all novessitate tho 
proservation of human and animal souls, 

To demonstrato tho immortality of tho soul Plato 
operates with contrarios still in a difforont way, but very 
unsuccessfully, He holds that every idea excludes the 
opposita idea. Snow does not admit the idea of warmth, thoro 
can bo no warm snow, When tho warmth approaches, the 
snow recedes or is destroyed. ‘Tho same with fire : when tho 
cold comes near it, it goes back or is lost, but it doos not 
admit the cold and become a cold firo [Chapter 52]. ‘Thus 
tho soul, the bearer of life, does not ndmit its opposite, death ; 
and therefore must be immortal [Chapters 54, 55]. 

‘This is a sophism puro and simple, We can again 
refute it with Plato's own words:—‘Tho snow does not 
admit warmth; when the warmth approaches tho snow 
recedes or is destroyed,” for in oxactly tho same way wo 
might say:—Tho soul does not admit death ; when death 
approaches the soul recedes or is destroyed. Plato hore 
confounds logic and reality. What ho predicates of the soul 
applies only to tho idea of soul, and what ho says of snow and 
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fire is parily to be referred to the ideas of snow and fire 
and partly to the real snow and fire. That in logie an idea 
excludes its opposite is perfectly trae, A fire can never be 
thought of as cold, a movement never as standing still, but 
that docs not imply that a real fire can never be extinguished 
or a real movement never be brought to a stop. ‘The idea of 
ich excludes the idea of poor; is it therefore impossible 
that a rich man should ever become poor? What holds truo 
in the field of logic is not necessarily so in the domain of 
reality, Therefore though life is a logical attribute of the 
conzeption of soul, it does by no means follow from this that 
all the human souls must live for ever. 

‘Apart from the proposition about contraries, Plato 
arrives at the conclusion by his ideology thaé the soul has 
lived before birth without a body. Learning, according to 
that theory, is nothing else than remembering ideas known 
beforehand, but forgotton for a while. When we perceive 
objents these lost ideas come back to us. Since external 
objects nover correspond exactly to our ideas—such as equal, 
‘good, true, just—but only approximately, these ideas cannot 
Ihave been derived from these objects. Our perception of 
objects by seeing, hearing, tonching, ote. begins immediately 
after our birth, therofore we must have possessed those ideas 
before ; erga, our soul, the bearer of ideas, existed before wo 
were born and got a boly. Plato bolieves that the ideas have 
a real existence in the realm of ideas, and that the bodyless 
soul saw them thore, If it wore trao that the soul could 
dispense with a body in a former existence, the probability 
would certainly be very great that it might do so after death 
also, But Plato's doduotions are wrong; he completely 
misunderstands the real nature of ideas. 

There can be no doubt that all our ideas are derived 
from the things around us; they are abstractions from 
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conerete objects, or circumstances,—creations of our own 
brain, which only exist in our minds, but have no real 
oxistenoo of their own, By means of the logical laws we can 
form ideas which havo no equivalent in nature at all, eg, the 
ideas of nothingness or a mathematical line, Nevertheless, 
even these are derived from nature by leaving out of con- 
sideration coréain qualities of things, such as the throo 
dimensions, which aro lacking in the idea of nothingness, or 
the notion of breadth, which is wanting in» mathematical 
line, Likewise, no man atiains to the ideal of perfect good- 
ness, truth or justice, yot these ideas are not aprioristio, but 
taken from mankind, an arbitrary abstrastion being made of 
all bad qualities, Moreover, the experionco that children 
during tho first month after their birth, though able to 
perceive objects, are quite destitute of idens, tells agninst 
Plato's theory that ideas are acquired by tho soul boforo 
Dieth, Tho noquisition of ideas is very slow process; 
thoy are learned together with tho Ianguage, each language 
boing the repertory of the ideas of a people. ast, if our 
soul had lived before our birth, wo would assuredly have 
a remembrance of such a state, since during life tho 
memory of the same soul extends over periods of many 
years, 

Plato's most famous argument, by which he endeavours 
to prove that the soul, as something simple and non-composod, 
cannot be destroyed, is the followin, 
‘ean be dissolved and decomposed again; that which is simple 
and uncompounded oan nover bo dissolved. All composod 
things aro visible, whereas th uncompounded are invisible 
and formless, To this latter oatogory belong the ideas as well 
as the soul, which has no form and is invisible, Consequently, 
it cannot be dissolved or destroyed, and therefore must be 
immortal [Chapters 25-29]. 
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Undoubtedly, the soul as something immaterial, that is, 
not composed of material parts, cannot be destroyed by being 
divided into its constituents like the body, because it has 
none; but that would not prevent it from being annihilated 
otherwise than by falling to pieces. An undivisible whole 
might be destroyed by contraction or shrinking till nothing 
is Toft, or it might vanish all at once, Kant, in his Critio 
of Pure Reason, submits still another possibility, that the son! 
could perhaps perish by a gradnal relaxation of the moral and 
mental faculties. 

Having shown the futility of all the arguments set forth 
by the great Grook philosopher, who completely fails to 
establish the thesis of immortality, it remains for us to 
examine now how far we can agree with Wang-chung’s 
opposite view. His opinion that the human soul is only 
8 detached part of the original vapours, into which it returns 
after death, is quite Taoist. We find the same ideas expressed 
in a Taoist essay, the T'ai-hsi-ehing, translated by Balfour in 
his Taoist Texts [pages 68-67], which opens with the words -— 
«The embryo is formed by the concretion of congealed breath 
and the embryo, being brought into existence, the breath 
begins to move in respiration.” Tho commentary, which seems 
now to form part of the text, remarks on this :-—“The genera- 
tive aure of the Great Empyrean all constitute one breath. 
‘The great or Universal Spirit lying in readiness becomes 
united with the embryo, and the embryo, being thus united 
with it, develops respiration.” Here we have even Wang- 
chung’s idea about the produetion of the spirit by congulation 
ofa part of the original vapours repeated. The ‘T°ai-isi-ching 
also clearly distinguishes between the vital force, or breath, 
and the spirit. ‘Tho spirit, it says, is the intelligent part 
of the breath, amd at the samo time identical with the 
will, 
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Tam not going to concern myself with a discussion of 
this ingenious pantheistic theory, as it would lead us too far 
away from the question at band, Suffice it to say that there 
fare no compulsory reasons for recurring to such a hypothesis, 
for which nature does not afford us the slightest support. 
‘Why should a spirit not bo born without having been part of 
the Great Spirit or the Mundane Soul before, into which it 
must necessarily return again ? 

Sineo Wang-chung takes the soul to be something very 
mach akin to a breath, it is quito natural that ho should 
nogativo its personal and solf-conseious existonee after death s 
for a breath mixed up with another breath cannot well retain 
its individuality. 

Although ono may demur to Wang-chang’s pantheism, 
it is not so easy to deteot any flaw in his arguments against 
immortality. What can be said against the surmiso that there 
‘iro no spirits of the dead, because they do not show themselves? 
‘The conclusion is not apodictic, but very probable, We do 
not expect that they should appear ina body’; but being spirits 
like our own, why do they nover give the slightest sign of their 
still boing alive, or communicato directly with our spirits? 
Is it possible that tho souls of our dearest friends, who, while 
alivo, loved us more than anything in tho world, should by 
death s0 completely forget us that thoy do not take tho 
slightest notico of us? Wonld they not, to alleviate our grief, 
assure us at least that thoy aro still alive? An all-loving 
superior being could certainly not object to their bringing us 
this consolation, which would tum our despair into joy. 
‘What harm could there be init? ‘The departed souls would 
cortainly do s0, if they could, but the probability is that they 
‘cannot, because they exist no more. A common objection 
raised against this argument is that there are many things in 
the world, eg. tho growing of a tree out of a kemel, or the 
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production of fire or light, which we cannot understand, and 
which exist nevertheless. ‘This objection is not conclusive 5 for 
in all such cases we seo the result or arrive at it by science, 
only the how we cannot understand: but there is not a single 
instance where we are perfectly convinced of a thing, though 
‘we do not perceive the result at all. Such an instance would 
be that of immortality. If we could see the immortal souls, 
as we seo growing txeos or the burning fire, or establish their 
existence by philosophy, our beliof would not be shaken by 
the fact that as to the how, we are left in the dark, 

The statement that if men aro immortal all the animals 
must be so too, roquires perhaps some farther explanation. 
‘Wang-chung only says that there cannot be made a difference 
between the human and other creatures. Why? Becauso 
their spirits are essentially the same; they are made, so to 
speak, of the same stuff; I say so to speak beeauso in reality 
they are not made of any stuff at all; there is a quantitative 
but not a qualitative difference. An animal has, like man, the 
sensations of sight, hearing, touch, taste, scont; it feels 
pleasant and unpleasant emotions—joy, sorrow, fear, anger ; it 
hhas a memory, and can even reason to a certain limited extent, 
All these faculties are purely spiritual and immaterial ; if they 
are preserved in the human soul after death, they must be so 
in the animal soul also. Consequently, every animal, be it 
ever so simply organised, if it has only a glimpse of a soul, 
must bo immortal ; all the most filthy insects, vermin, in- 
fasoria, must live for ever. This consequence must be un- 
bearable for everybody who in the organisation of the world 
sees a certain aim. There are animals which only consist of 
& mouth and a belly, and the sole occupation of which is 
devouring others, sleeping and propagating themselves, For 
what purpose should their spirits participate of immortality ? 
In order to goon eating? Yet, if we deny immortality to 
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any of those spitits, that of the human spirit falls to the 
ground too, for a rule concerning the destructibility of 
spirits could not hold with some cases and with others 
not. 

Paro speculation alone, such as used by Plato aud other 
{idealistic philosophers, does not afford us a key as to tho real 
nature of tho human soul. ‘This requires observation; wo 
hhave to ascertain how the soul appears to us, and to draw our 
conclusions with regard to immortality from these observa~ 
tions. Wang-chung doos it; his strongest points are just 
those proofs based on experience, He compares the soul with 
4 fire, inforring that as a fire cannot burn without fuel quito 
of itself, tho soul can have no existenco independent of the 
body. This comparison is a very lucky one, Light as well 
as warmth and sound are immaterial and incorporeal, yet they 
cannot exist without a material substratum ; thero must be 
something that buens, if light or warmth is to be produced, and 
overy sound requires the collision of substances. This principlo 
thatimmaterial things exist only as long as they are connected 
with a material basis, and cease to exist as soon as their 
substratum is destroyed, applied to the immaterial soul moans 
that the soul cannot live without its material basis, the body, 
to which it owes its existence ; just as alight owes its to tho 
Durning candle, a fire to tho burning coals and the tune of 
1 flute to the ait’s striking against the sides of the instrament.’ 
Light, warmth and sound must not be confounded with the 
waves of light, ote. with which they aro always connected and 
of which they are the phenomena or manifestations. These 
waves are, of course, material; but the concomitant and 
co-existing apparitions of light, warmth and sound are 
immaterial, —they have no dimensions and no weight. 

‘This ratiocination rosts on the presumption that light, 
warmth and sound have a real existence in the outer world, 
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whence through our nerves they are transmitted into our 
rain, where they produce the sensations of sight, hearing 
and feeling. A. great number of philosophers, however, do 
not share this naive and natural view, holding that all theso 
nataral phenomena are not real, but exist only in our brain 5 
that of things of the outer world we only know how they 
appear to us, but not whether thoy really exist or how they 
are. Supposing this to be the case, yet the way in which 
our various perceptions are produced would remain the same. 
‘The matorial impressions wo receive from the external objects 
are wired on the nerves into the brain, and there coupled with 
immaterial sensations. ‘These transformations of the material 
into tho immaterial cannot take place if the nerves are 
destroyed, or if the brain, the contre in which all sensations 
are produced, is dissolved, as an electric spark cannot be 
transmitted to a certain place if the wire is broken. ‘The 
soal after death would therefore be devoid of all sensations 
and completely cut off from intercourse with the outer 
‘world, This loss of a part of the soul would entail the loss of 
the others too, for what should it desire, what dislike, what 
bo glad of, and what sorry at, what think, if it has absolutely 
no objects to which these sentiments and thoughts might 
refer or by which they might be evoked ? 

‘That the soul can be partly destroyed by tho sickness of 
the body is an undeniable fact. Wang-chung draws from it 
the consequence that the complete destruction of the body 
rast result in the completo annihilation of the soul. Ifan 
important organ, eg. the eye or the ear, are spoilt, a part of 
the soul is lost also, viz. the faculties of sight and hearing 
if the brain is decomposed by encephalosepsis, the mind 
becomes deranged. How should it then be possible that, if 
the same organs are destroyed by death, and if the brain is 
Aecomposed by denth instoad of by sicknoss, the soul should 
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not be influenced at all by it, but remain quite intact? Death 
is, as Wang-chung says, the highest degres of sickness; its 
ravages can therefore not be less, but must be much worse 
than those of a simple disease such as blindness, deafness or 
encephalosepsis ; they must necessarily lead to the extinction 
of the soul, To acknowledge tho effects of diseases on the 

ind, but to disown those of death, would bo as if somebody 
adunitted that a small stone can be split into several pieces by 
the blow of a hammer, but would not beliove that the same 
stone can bo crashed and reduced to powder by the fall of a 
hugo rock. 

The soul can be cut away gradually, together with the 
brain, It has beon shown that by extirpating part of the 
brain the individual loses part of his mental faculties, such as 
memory, sight, will, If this operation could bo continued 
without causing the iadividual’s death, uutil the brain is 
entirely extirpated, all the mental faculties would be gono 
also, and we would then have a man living without a soul, 
Téean make no difforonce whether tho brain is extirpated with 
1 scalpel or dissolved by the chemioal process of putrefuetion, 

‘Tho soul has no independont existence, for, as the Taoist 
treatise Yinefuching [Balfour, Taoist Tests, pago 56] says :— 
“The mind is produced from mattor and dies with matter 5 
tho working faculty resides in the eye-—Man has no mind [as 
existing apart from his body] ; his eye is his mind. What the 
‘eye sees the mind acquires; what the eye cannot see, the 
mind does not obtain.” ‘The general idea of this remarkable 
is that the human mind is nothing but the produce 
of the body, especially the eye, which in forming the mind 
takes such a prominent part; as such the mind shares the fate 
of the body and dios together with it. 

Let us suppose thaé a man is born blind and deaf and 
receives no special education, His goul would be very poorly 
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developed and inferior to that of the higher classes of animals. 
Tf he were to be paralysed to boot, s0 that he could not feel 
anything, his only sensations being smelling and tasting, his 
mind would be hardly superior to that of the most simply 
organised animals, Ha would perhaps feel joy and displeasure, 
but with his limited field of perceptions he could not form ideas 
nor develop an intellect. If wo take away the two remain- 
{ng sonses also, the man would have no soul whatever, and bo 
noibing more than a vegetating organism. Receiving no 
impressions or impulses from the outer world, he could not 
know sentiments like joy, sorrow, fear, anger; and no objects 
being furnished to him by the senses, he could not form ideas, 
and without ideas could not think. Supposing the soul were 
self-existing and not the product of the body, it would assert 
its independence, and not lose the greatest part of its extent 
by: defects of the body, nor dwindle to nothing, when not 
supported by the five senses, And, furthermore, if the soul 
cannot exist without the five senses it must be lost when they 
are destroyed by death. 

Sleep and death bave been compared together from time 
immemoria]. Wang-chang carries the comparison so far that 
hho asserts the identity of both, and, considering the soul 
Teaving the body out, of the question, he is right. 
‘What becomes of the soul, when, a, man is asleep and has. no. 
dreams? It ceases to, exist. That it is evoked again when 
the sleeper awakes, does not, remove the fact thet during the 
sleep all the mental faculties are abolished ; that instead of the 
soul we have then a void, a blank, a nothing. ‘The soul 
is no stuff, no. substance existing still beside the various 
faculties of which it is composed, but these faculties are 
the soul. If mot a single one is at work, there is no soul 
fat thot time, though afterwards it may: be. produced again. 
‘Sleep. is the mechanical life of a body without a soul.. The, 
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body of tio sleeper is still alive, but his soul is tempotarly 
dead. It oan revive, because tho body to which it owes its 
exiatonce is still intact, only the notves aro so relaxed that 
they cannot give rise to any sensation, When by thé 
eneficial and restoring influence of sleep they have been 
strained again, they produce tho soul as before. If by the 
mero relaxation of the nerves the son! is lost, how much more 
must this be tha case if by death tho sume netves are not 
‘only loosened a litte buit completely destroyed. Wo see that 
tho reasons given by dur philosopher to establish the mortality 
of the soul are all sound and good. The comparison of the soul 
with the light of a burning candle is most instructive, It 
saggests to md another similar analogy which, 1 believe, 
elucidates the real nature of the soul and its relation to the 
body still moro clearly; with which, therefore, I should Il 
sum up and to terminate this disquisition, ‘The human soul is 
like the inusio played of the violin, tho body like the violin, 
Tn both cases we have a connection of the immaterial with the 
material, As the different tunes are elicited from tho violin, 
nnsations and thoughts are produced by the body. ‘The soul 
is no substance, as is sometimes wrongly supposed, nor is it a 
‘unity, a whole, for in a given moment it never exists in its 
cntirety, but at each moment there is only a very limited 
number of sensations or thoughts. In tho samo manner wo 
never have the whole piece of music together, but we hear 
fone tone after the other ; when tho ono has died away, tho 
next is produced, Ono cannot speak therefore of the existence 
ofa melody, as one speaks of the existence of the violin. Tho 
latter exists at every moment, tho melody only when it is 
played, and then not as a unity, but divided into tunes, of 
which each lives only for a short moment, So it is with the 
soul also ; it has no real existonco as a whole like the body. 
‘When the brain does not work, the soul doos not exist. ‘That 
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which really exists are the various sensations, feelings and 
thonghts, each as short-lived as the tone of the violin, produced 
at one moment and dead at tho next. ‘The so-called life of 
the soul is a chain of the generations and deaths of its 
constituents. When one sensation has subsided a new one 
appears, and when one thought has died away a new one takes 
its place, to leave it immediately afterwards to the next-comer. 

‘Tho chords of the violin being unstrang, you may touch 
them with the fiddlestick ever so much, they do not give a 
sound. If the nerves are unstrang and loosened during 
sleep, external impressions or impulses are unable to create 
any sensation, As soon as the chords are strung again 
and the nerves straightened you may get musio from the 
violin, and soul from the body. If the chords and the 
cerebral nerves are cut it is impossible to produce either 
musie or soul, And, lastly, smash the violin and the musio 
is gono for over ; destroy the body and there will be no soul 
any more. 


THE CHINESE SYSTEM OF FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 
AND ITS ARYAN AFFINITIES. 
By ‘Taos, W. Krxascint, 


a 


Of tho early migrations of the Aryans we know com 
paratively little, except that in the history of humanity tho 
‘earliest apparition of tho race is of comparatively modern 
origin, 

‘At the dawn of modern history wo find Aryan tribes wall 
established in Europe, in Greece, Italy, etc. About fifteen 
hundred years B.C. Aryan settlers made their appearance 
in the north-west of India, and in a comparatively short 
poriod profoundly modified the language and institutions of 
that peninsula, where they bocame the dominant race, In 
ancient Sogdiana, Chorasmnia and Baotria the native peo} 
swore Aryans, mostly of Iranie race, and akin to the Sanserit- 
speaking tribes’ who desoonded on India. The story of tho 
Shah Nameh is, but a congelation of the ancient legends, 
fragments of which aro preserved in the Zend Avesta, and 
tho fow other remains still existing of old Irani lore, 

Jomshid was a great and virtuous sovereign who ruled his 
largo territory stretching from Media to tho Jaxartes with 
justice and benevolence ; but evil times came upon hin in 
hig old age, for the tyrant Zohak from the north attacked 
hhim, wasted his country and put himself to death ‘Tho 
glory of the state partially recovered under his grandson 
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Feridua, but for the future the Turkish tribes remained a 
menace to the very existence of Iran. ‘The dynasty ended 
with the defeat and disappearance of Gershasp, again at the 
hands of the Turkish tribes, and Afrasiab for many years 
tyrannised over the children of Iran, 

In this disappearance of Gershasp, the Kereagpa of 
the Avesta, begins Chinese history; for there is good 
reason to connect the Keregagpa of the Yagna and Zam- 
yad-Yasht with the Gershasp of the Shah Nameh, on the 
one side, and the Kungliu, the ancestor of the Chows 
mentioned in the Sli King, or Classic of Chinese Ballads, on 
the other, 

‘The story of the occupation of North-western China by the 
Chows, a word more correctly rendered, by the substitution 
of the Anglo-Saxon diphthong ¢o for ow or ov, as Chéo, 
follows the lines of the early irruption of the Sanserit-speaking 
peoples into India. ‘The Cheos became the predominant 
tribe, introducing their civilisation, their cult, and to a very 
large extent their language, over the aboriginal tribes who 
were largely pastoral, and spoke languages allied to the 
Indo-Chinese peoples of to-day. 

‘The Ballads of the Ta-Ya, containing the stories of Kunglin 
and his march, the glories of Tanfu, of Ki, Wanwang and 
‘Wawang, and the siege of Tsangyung (Darshan), the 
‘Troy of China, now Charchen in the desert of Gobi, contain 
the precious story of this migration from Bactria to the 
North-west frontier, and afford the wanting link to join the 
traditions of China with those of upper Asia, In the 
following paper I have only considered a small part of this 
wide subject, the similarity, in cases amounting to identity, 
of the family system of China and the Aryans. 
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In oxplanation of the remarkable change from tho 
polysyllabie and highly inflected Aryan Ianguages, from 
which in a great degree the modern Chinese has derived its 
vooabulary, I cannot, do better than quote at large the 
remarks of Professor Warrxex [Life and Grow of 
Language; H. 8. King, 1875, p. 105]. 

Speaking of the parallel case of the growth of the uninfected 
and almost monosyllabic English of to-day he remarks: 

‘The Roglsh is tn truth of al the languages of ita Kindred, the one which 
most remarkably sutras that mode of Hogustc change consisting tn 
tho Lom of formal grammatieal ditinetions by ayathetio means; there is no 
other knowa toogue which, from having been rich tn them bas become so 
oon} none whioh has so neaey sipped fs rootyllables of tho apparatus 
‘ot uizes with which thay were formerly clothed, and lett them monowlabe, 
‘All this bas come about mata through the tartrumentalty of the tendency 
to caso and abbreviation, tendency which in this department of tt 
‘working, expecially, makes truly for decay; the oovservative fore, the 
AMrltaets of traditional tamara, bas nob Deen aufllent to esate 
fnrouds, Much of tho los han been the work of the last few contarls 
and theres no dificulty in polnting out causes which Dave at lout 
aquickened it, When men learn strange language, by a practical proces, 
‘hay aro apt especially to make bad work with its endings; they got the 
ody of the word, 4 mala sigalfcant part, intligibly core, they will 
ve content to leave the rlatons to be understood from the conection, 
This was what helped the decay ofthe Latin tongue and its eduction, in 
the, mouths of Italians, Celts, Teeians, and others into the corrupted aod 
abbreviated shape of the modern Romani dialects; and the ruption foto 
Boglond of the French-speaking Normans and thelr fuslon with the Baxor- 
speaking English, added an appreciable element of fore to txdaney which 
‘was pera aleeady auffclaatly marked in the later Anglo-Saxon, 

These words may almost serve to indicate the change in 
China. ‘The native inhabitants of the Ind in the transition 
period after the conquest of Tstin had fused the Empire 
into one, acquired the language of the predominant race, as 
do their descendants of to-day, as a pidjin, ‘This was assisted 
by the idolio character of the written language in which the 
phonetic clement was almost non-existent. One word, one 
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sign was the rule, and this emphasised the natural tendency 
of the race to slough off inflexions and unneeded syllables. 
In many cases a slightly different though allied method was 
adopted; words were decapitated, and different though allied 
meanings given to each part, Uhartar for instance was the 
old word for brother. Separate signs were given to bhar 
‘and tar, and the former was taken to mean elder, the latter 
‘younger brother. So a form like harb-as (Gtr. dren or prone) 
represented a bear; now we have hiung the Back bear, and 
‘pi bears in general, ete. 

Mr. George Jamieson [ China Review, Vol. X, pp. 77 to 99] 
and Mr. P. G. von Méllendorff [Transactions C.B.R. As. Soc., 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 181 to 189] have given us valuable and 
almost exhaustive notes on tho family laws of China as 
affecting relationships. With this side of the question I do 
not propose to deal. Both papers indicate the resemblances, 
frequently amounting to identity, between the family law of 
China and that of ancient Rome ; and this is more especially 
noteworthy in the broad distinetion existing in both systems 
between Agnate and Cognate relationships. 

‘The system of family law still existing in China is traceable 
up to the period of the predominance of the Cheo tribes, who 
some twelve centuries before our era entered China from the 
North-west. ‘The language and cult of these tribes as exhibited 
in their most ancient literature, and more especially in the 
‘Shiking, or Classic of Ballads, has distinct Aryan affinities [see 
Pro, €.B.R. As, Soc, Vol. XII]. This ancient work for the 
most part must be attributed to various periods antecedent to the 
seventh century B.C., though not reduced to writing for many 
conturies afterwards; iteontains frequent allusions to the family 
life of the immigrant tribes and their marriage customs, and itis 
therefore neither illogical nor improbable that we have to refer 
to similar sources the origin of the family systom. 
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‘The Chinese system, as it exists at present, is marked by 
peculiar dualism, Not only havo agnatio relationships a 
distinct terminology, but the distinction is carried into the 
detail of each. ‘Thus elder brothers aro sharply defined from 
younger, elder uncles from those of birth subsequent to the 
father of the speaker, female direct ancestors from male, 
junior sistors from senior, and tho principle is earried out to 
every minute detail of family life, 

‘The dualism is not entirely confined to China, but is 
common to all the eastern Asiatic nations with whom from 
time to time the Chinese have come in contact, My knowledgo 
of tho languages and history of these northern and eastern 
frontagers is insuflioient to enable mo to speak with authority 
on the origin of the practice, but in many cases it may be 
traced directly to Chinese influence. Tho following notes are 
intended to show tho growth of the division in China itself, 
and are drawn mainly from Aryan sources. It will thus appear 
that, with the exception of the broad distinotion between aguatio 
and merely cognatic relationships in which China agroes with 
the general Aryan system, the minor distinctions are of later 
growth than the great migration of the Cheos. 

RB—Taking first tho simplest, We find in Chineso 
the widespread name for father, Sans. pitr’; Gr. patér ; Lat, 
pater, ete,, reappearing in the book language as fu 42 or more 
at length in tho colloquial as fu’-j'san (Pek, fu-tésin or chin) 
AN, whore t'san is clearly the representative of tar, 

HE A—Hqually in conjunction with tho Sans, matri; 
Grook métén ; Lat, mater, our mother, wo find the Chinese if 
mA, colloquially mQ,'san (Pek. mu-ch‘in). ‘There was no 
possibility of dividing the simple idea of father and mother, 
80 except that in tho written language the second syllable has 
disappeared from sight, the words as spoken havo suffered 


little from the wear of centuries, 
° 
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J Ht—The decapitation of the word is complete in the 
word ,hing-ta?-(Pek. hsiung ti) brother; still used as a single 
word in the colloquial, though in the book language 
decapitated, hing wo are told being the elder, tai the younger 
brother. Acoording to the Chinese idea, these words, 
originally separate, have been joined together to make the 
compound more recognisable by the ear. ‘There is abundant 
evidence to be found that tho contrary was the case, and that 
tho dissyllable in these so-called compound forms was tho 


original 
‘Shiking, I. iii. 1, gives an example of the use of the 
‘compound term : 
DS 
A Wa 


“ Thave a brother indeed, but cannot depend on him.” 


‘The form 3, in Cantonese fong’ (Peking hwang), shows 
that the original sound of 52, had an aspirated consonant for 
its initial; the terminations ng points to final r. We are 
thus led to bhar, Tai in like manner in the second syllable 
indicates dar or tar. ‘The original word was when the ballad 
‘was composed Blartar. The word thus falls in a parallel 
line with Sans, bhrairi, Lat. frater, Goth, brothar, our own 
brother. ‘There is in the Shi no authority for the modern use 
of Fas elder brother, though, as before, J@ does occur with 
the elision of 9 in the written text, 

‘The only instance in which the character 3 occurs 
alone in the Sfi is in I ix. 4. 


WA FH TR 
here it refers to a sister, as explained below ; “my brothers 
say, alas ! our sister is taken captive!” ‘The line is corrupt, 
cousisting of seven, instead of four fect, 3 has been used 
insiead of i 
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HU i “TsO tai-(Pok. tsz0, or chic ti) sisters. The 
charactors used aro somewhat unceriain. For the first wo 
have fj with similar prommeiation, but also fff or Hf sze. 
As in the former case the word has been decapitated and ii 
or fii las come to be used for elder sister. A more frequent 
‘word for younger sistor is fff an. muit (Pek. mei), literally 
the favourite, ‘The phrase tszo mut is a veritable compound 
and has come largely to supersode the older form. 

‘sé fai follows tho analogy of hing tai, and sto find its 
nearest representative in Sansorit svasri, avasn‘ist, si ta’. 
‘The Gothic form is almost identical, svistar ; whence Ang~ 
Sax, sweoster, Ang,, sister, ‘Tho Lat, soror shows considerable 
decay, as also, though in a less degree, the Chinese, 

‘Tho usual word for younger sister, Jef mui or mei is 
connected with 9 mei, fair, well beloved. According to the 
Sansorit geammarians a similar origin is claimed for svasri, 
which is said to be a form of sv-nsti, joy, delight, 

ll AL—'Ts0 ‘pi (Pek, Tsu pi) Ancestors, alavi. ‘The 
charactors frequently in tho Shi occur together, We have 
twice, Shi, IV. 1. (LL) 4 and IV. 1, (IIL) 5 the formula in 
sacrificial hymns. 








3 im SH 
BF iL th 


Phe sweet sacrificial wine we present steaming to our ancestors.” 


‘Hero as usual in more modern times wo find the Chinoso 
have decapitated the word, iif] ts is made to imply male, Hj pi 
female ancosto’s. Tho noarest analogue is the Sanserit 
Sava-s, tho sun (or moon) in his generative capacity, from 
tho root su or sf, saviimi, whence one of the most usual names 
for the sun—Savitri, the Generator. We find a duplicate to 
this identification in the word 2 tsb laevus, left, the Sanserit 


savya. 
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‘The root su is made to mean to generate, give birth to, 
procreate, It may possibly be connected with satavas, 
proavas, atavus, as if savus by elision of initials. ‘The a is 


short throughout, 
In Shiking, IL. IV. 5, wo read :— 
4 Ml ik 
CS aces 


© Continuing [in the path of] his ancestors, he set up a 
many-alled household.” 


‘The phrase here is apparently inverted, but the reason 
is not far to seek, The scribe who first wrote down the 
ballad wished to make a rhyme to $8, HE and ff. ‘This only 
proves that at the time of the inversion cir. 150 B.O. the 
decapitation was in progress and the word could be understood 
either way. 

¥F HR—From tho same root su (sav) proceeds, in both 
Chinese and other languages of the same stock of the Cheos, 
the general word for descendants F $f “sze-siin (Pek. tsze 
sin). Shi, I. I. has it:— 


eT 
RR 


“ Meet it is that your descendants should be illustrious.” 


Here again in modern uso the word is decapitated, 7 
being taken to mean son or child, 3% grandson or grandchild, 
Originally it seems to have been a reduplicated form, as aorist 
sushave, and desiderative forms as sushishimi occur. As 
from this root forms as Sans, stinu-s, Gr. huios, Goth. sunus, 
oto. arise, it might seom that Ohinese sun 3 might represent 
the same form. ‘The phonetic element in $f seems however 
to point to ser, so we are thrown back on a form as stivari, 
which occurs in the phrase bahu-suvari (bearing) many 
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children, sushvar or a word closely akin might well have 
been the original from which the Chinese descended. 

3% Kt—fa ‘fu, husband and wife. The words here have 
always been soparate, and differ only in tone ; both are derived 
from a root bhar to bear. In Sanserit the corresponding 
words are bhartri, husband, lord ; and bhiryd, wife, 

3 Tho moro usual and formal word for wife is however 
BE ds‘ai (Pok. ts'i, Wade, incorrectly chi). This is to bo 
compared with Sans, dira-s, ueor, from root dar, drt, to rend 
tho wifo originally being “torn,” If ‘s‘u, from home, either 
literally or metaphorically [of Shi, II. vi. 10]. ‘The bride 
‘under the circumstances was euphemistically said to “ return” 
Bip ckwai (Pek, kewot) Shi, 1 i. 6. 


FLT we 


My sweetheart is coming to wed me;”” 








or not altogethor willingly, Shi, I. xv. 1, 
HDD 5B, 
th he BF il Mt 
“The girl? haarte are sore and restless 
As the time approaches to join their husbands.” 


FP or Another ancient name for marriage is 49. now 
written if? hwvan (Pek. hwon, Onn. fan). It is probably moro 
frequently used in tho reduplicated form ip 4H hwan yin 
(Gr. gignosko). Ibis the homologue of Sans. jam in words such 
as jampati, husband and wife Gr. ie im bape, ens, pub 
‘Tho word is referred to root jan from which Sans. juni, woman, 
wife, mother. 
In tho Yih King we get an ancient form of the word 
[diagram 3, line 2]:— 
Bo BE 5 
As bandils they capture [for themselves) wives. 
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‘This form here is iff fff chwan koo’, but the use seems to 
imply affection rather than force. So Shi, II. VIL 9, 


Bt ae 

YE RD 
“ [When] I have met my Leloved [Hf $P san fan, beloved] 
« How glad will be my heart.” 


So Shi, IL, VIL 9. 
8 He 
FBR 
“ Brothers and relations should not be distant in their 
intercourse.” 


From this springs the use in modern Chinese of the 
word #& yin for relations generally, but cognates rather than 
agnates, 

9} B—Tho general connection of the Chinese family 
system with that of the Aryan does not cease when we leave 
the more marked agnatio relations, and proceed to review the 
relationship on the female side. I will here begin by again 
quoting the Shi King as our most trustworthy guide in our 
researohes into the antiquities of China, 

In the Shi (IL. VIL. 3] we find -— 

ERK 
Ww BB 


« Why are they enemies—Brothers by Ulood and affinity?” 


9). H—Shang kin here stands for brothers-in-law or 
other close cognates in contradistinction to bg, H$ agnatic 
brethren, As such wo find a perfect analogue in Sanserit, 
where we have gvagura-s, father-in-law (husband’s or wife’s 
father), gragurau, (dual) father-and-mother-in-law ; gvagurya, 
brother-in-law, husband's or wife’s brothers uli, wife’s elder 
sister. In Greek again we have hekuros for sfekuros, father-in- 
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law, and ketura, mother-in-law, “In Latin socer represents the 
former and socras the latter, the word reappearing in Gothic 
svaibra, swaibrd and A-S, sweger, sweor, 

Corresponding to this we have in Chinese a general term 
for cognates (fomale) ii -ku;—tai-ku and siuku, elder and 
younger sisters of husbaad; yung ka husband’s mothers 
«ica ‘30 fi tM sisters-in-law generally, to be compared with kull 
above from kula, family, as Chinese §¢ ;ka or kin, 

But we have also forms as Jf sai” (Pek, si) for malo 
cognates, a son-in-law, as opposed to Wt sik, (si), female 
cognates, daughter-in-law, apparently decapitated as from an 
original Siksai (gvagur-t) and with these, more or less 
confused, the form as above fi or ff, ‘60 oF sao, an eldox 
brother’s wife, a distant form of the same word, doubtless 
decapitated. ‘Those agree moro or less closely with Greek 
or Sansorit, and ran also parallel with Latin, None of the 
other languages contain a complete series. 

‘Tho Sansorit form gvagura is apparently composed of the 
possessive pronoun sva and gura, Greek zotiros, kiros, with 
which th Buropoan and the Chinese forms agree, ‘The word 
must then have existed prior to the dispersion of the race, 
‘There was throughout apparently an instinct that tho word 
‘was compound, and honce tho Chinese have done less vielenco 
than in other cases in dividing it, which they havo however 
somewhat awkwardly done by making tho first part, shang, 
the name of relations on the female side in a descending 
grado, and kin of those in asconding order. 

This process commenced, though it was not completed, 
before the reduction of the ballads to writing 5 thus Shi, II. 


Ls 
6 4 JE te 
UL. i ii 

“ Iprepared a fatted seer, to attract my uncles [maternal].” 
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Hore #& J chu ‘kin is used fn antitheses to WH 42 chu fi’, 
patruus, to express cognate rather than aguate relations. 
In the same verse as above quoted we find the rhyme 


changed : 
& Ae 


ee a4 
“J prepared a fatted lamb, to attract my uncles [paternal]. 





According to the scholiast these were the titles used by 
tho Wang in respect of the junior princes, as thoy had their 
surname different or identical with that of the senior house. 
‘Throughout the Shi King [i chu is most frequently used as 
1 possessive pronoun, the equivalent, as above, of Sans. sva-s, 
4, m. 

These coincidences, following, as they: do, regular rules 
are not merely accidental, but radical. ‘Taken in connection 
with laws almost identical, they go far to prove that the 
ancestors of the immigrant tribes in China were not far 
removed in blood from their congenors in Northern India and 
Greece, and that the separation took place not many centuries 
before 1500 B.C.—the usually accepted period of the Aryan 
immigration in India, 





SCARCITY OF COPPER CASH AND THE 
RISE IN PRICES. 


‘Tho following circular was issued amongst the Members 
of the Society :— 

‘Shanghai, Novenber 20th, 1807, 
Daar Sir, 

Mr. Grotvenor, in his Report for the year 1800 on the Trade of 
China, states that there has been a steady rise during the last few 
years in the silver price of cash, which is attri®lted to ineuffcient 
minting and consequent scarcity of the coin, He further states that, 
‘on the other hand, there har been a marked tendency for cash to 
dapreciate in regard to commodities in general, In other words, cash 
ave become dearer compared with silver but cheaper compared vaith 
other articles, In their Reports on Trade for 1800 severat Comnis- 
ioners of Oustoms have alluded to the scarcity and resulting dearness 
of cash, and some even believe that Exports are being checked by this 
ciroumstance just at the time when a low silver exchange with gold 
standard countries should greatly stimulate the trade, 

‘The dearness of cash compared with silver may be explained by 
scarcity, which ie probably partly due to the rise in the silver price of 
imported copper. But a restricted currency should send prices down, 
and the cath owt to have a larger purchasing power than when the 
coin twas more plentiful. Itis reported that vast quantities of inferior 
cash have been produced by ilicit coining, and of course a debased 
currency has a depreciated purchasing value: bul, in accepting this 
explanation of the second part of Mr. Grosvenor’s statement, toe are 
confronted by the dificulty of explaining how it is that cath have at 
the same tine acquired an appreciated purchasing value when exchanged 
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‘for silver. Apparently the only logical explanation of the double 
‘statement would be that silver has fallen in value as a commodity still 
deeper than debasement of the coinage has forced down the purchasing 
power of cash, But what has lowered the value of silver in China? 
‘There has been a considerable drain on the stock lately, and one would 
have expected it to have become scarce and, consequently dearer. 
Customs’ Statistce for 1896 show an export of sycee to the value of 
He. Tis, 15,982,000, leaving a net import of Hie. Ts, 1,720,000 only 5 
otherwise it might be thought that low eachange and rise in the silver 
price of imports would lead to the substitution of silver as an import 
in place of other articles in exchange for the increase in exports, and 
thus augment the supply of silver and lower its value, We can hardly 
suppose, under the circumstances, that the metal has been pouring 
into the country until it has become cheap. Ieit not more probable that 
eatended poverty has restricted the demand for silver by increasing the 
umber of people who use cash exclusively ? 

It seems likely that while Mr. Grosvenor’s double statement is 
undoubtedly true when restricted to the large trade centres especially 
the Yangtsze treaty ports, where the rive in cash prices may be explained 
by increase of population, enquiry will show that it is not generally 
true of the Empire asa whole. It is anticipated that we shall find that 
a debased coinage has sent prices up, but it will perhaps be shown that 
the sileer price of cash has not everywhere increased. The matter is 
one of great interest and importance, and the Councit of the Society 
twill Be greatly obliged for any facts you may be able to supply. The 
following questions will show the points upon which information is 
requested :— 

1.—What has been the average exchange (cash and tael) during 
each of the last five years ? 

2—If cash has become steadily dearer compared with silver, 

ow is it explained ? 
8s there a marked scarcity of cath ? 

4—Have the cash prices of articles other than silver steadily 

risen ? 
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5.—If 80, how is it explained ? By debasement of the coinage ? 
By short crops making foodstufs dear? By increased 
population leading to greater demand ? By impoverishment 
of the country increasing the number of the people who vse 
cash exclusively ? 

6.—Have wages risen generally ? 

%.—Why are not more cash minted ? Have the local prices of 
brass and copper risen ? 

8.—Are any ateps being taken to remedy the scarcity of cash ? 

9.—Is a subsidiary silver coinage coming into use ? 

10.—Finally, is the double statement true of your district that 
twhile cash will purchase more silver they will purchase less 
of other articles ? 
An carly reply witl be appreciated. 
For the Council, 
E. 2. WILLIAMS, 
Hon, Secretary. 


Roplios to the forogoing Circular wore reosived from some 
of the Members, from which tho following Memorandum was 
‘compiled. 

MEMORANDUM 
ow tun 
SCARCITY OF COPPER CASH AND THE RISE IN PRICES, 
By F, B. Taxon, Bag, 





‘That cash have beon growing steadily scarcer and that 
tho ovil has beon sharply accentuated quite lately (followed in 
somo places with a slight recovery in exchange from the lowest 
depths) may be stated with cortainty. Various explanations 
aro given, some of which aro of local but most of them of 
general application. ‘Tho scarcity of cash is attributed to the 
absence of minting, which has become unprofitable owing to the 
doarness of copper to the melting down of good cash for the 
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purpoco of making utensils, instead of using copper; and to a 
steady inorease of population requiring an extended instead of are- 
strioted currency. Mr. Consul Tratman, in his interesting report 
on the trade of Chungking during last year, wroto as follows: 
‘Byen moro serious than likin is the condition of the 
copper cash currency. This was referred to in my last report, 
and in 1897 things have gone from bad to worse. If the 
officials do not speedily take action it is difficult to see how 
commerce between distant places in the province can continue 
at all. ‘The local bimetallic question may be stated as follows, 
All wages aro paid and local purchases effected by means of 
copper cash ;—now a siting of 1,000 good Government cash, 
of which the present Chungking value is about .% of a tael, 
‘weighs 7 cattios thus in view of the difficulty and expense of 
carriage in Szechuen large quantities of tho circulating 
medium cannot be transported from place to place: accordingly 
jn tho larger transactions between merchants in different 
places silver (sycee) is used; Government accounts are also 
opt in silver,—but the value of silver in relation to cash is 
continually falling, and during the last five years bas dropped 
at least 80 per cent, One catty of copper costs 0.82 tael of 
silver, and copper sufficient to coin 1,000 cash would cost 2.24 
tacls; excluding oost of coinage, which is considerable if the 
slow native method is to be used ; that is to say, the authorities 
cemnot coin cash of the Government standard except at a very 
heavy loss; accordingly they have practically ceased to coin at 
all, “Meanwhile, more and more of the circulating medium is 
required to carry out everyday transactions. Debased and 
spurious coins increase in number, amounting in some places 
to 30 por cont of the total circulation ; the good eash are being 
driven out of circulation and melted down in spite of the laws 
probibiting sach a practioo: at prosent even the smallest par 
chases cannot be effected without haggling not only as to the 
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quantity, but also as to the quality of the cash to be employed, 
Further, in different parts of the province the cash has 
very different silver values according to its quantity and 
quality.” 

This extract explains the whole difficulty as far as minting 
is concerned. ‘The reasons given are the exportation of cash to 
other distriets, and the hoarding of cash. ‘The more valuable 
cash become the more hoarding will inerease, especially as such 
a balky article is diffioult to removo without detection. During 
tho past five yoars the silver price of cash appears to have rison 
speaking generally 25 per cent. And we are nono tho less 
assured that almost all the necessities of life have risen in price, 
whoreas we should have expected cheap cash to bring about 
cheap prices—just as the demand for gold in Europe and the 
hhonrding in war-chests have sont prices down. —Inoreased 
population is reported everywhere, making a greater demand 
‘upon produots of all kinds, whilo the fall in the gold value of 
silvor has stimulated exports to foreign countries in consequence 
of the better prices there obtainable, and has reduced the supply 
iroulablo for the natives. The enormons quantities of debased 
cash in circulation havo also contributed to send up prices. In 
somo diatriots short crops and in some tho extended cultivation 
of the poppy are held to be largely responsiblo for the doarness 
of food. In Shantung it is said that the cost of agricultural 
labour has beon inoreased by the emigration of labourers to 
‘Western Siberia. Szechuen complains of short crops, poppy 
cultivation, and export of foodstuffs. General Mosny, speaking 
of this district, mentions increased taxation, increased demand 
for luxuries, and deoreased hours of labour, ‘From Foochow 
wvo learn that the province is poorer owing to the falling-off in 
the tea and timber trades, while taxation is heavier. ‘The 
writers of several of the replies appear to think that poverty is 
increasing, but this would be the natural result of an increase 
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of population where manufnoturing industries have so small a 
share in the oceupation of the people. 

‘The want of cash is in some paris being very slowly and 
inadequately met by the circulation of a subsidiary silver 
coinage, and this relief would no doubt extend rapidly was the 
Government careful to keep the coins up to the fixed and 
‘understood standard, and to receive all taxes in such coins. 

Jt may be interesting to mention that the mints at 
‘Tientsin, Wuchang, Foochow and Canton altogether turned out, 
the following numbers of subsidiary coins during last year :— 


50 cents .- 214,796 
20, = 81,852,571 
10, = 17,892,931 
Bay es 66,921." 


‘We may probably take 920 cash to the dollar as a fair 
average exchange for the distriots served, and these subsidiary 
coins, therefore, represent a substitute for 7,608,907,242 cash, 
which sounds a largo sum, which may represent something 
over eight million dollars, Itis difficult to understand why the 
most useful coin, the 5 cents piece, has been coined in such 
small numbers, but we may be allowed to hazard the guess 
that it is to be explained by the smaller profit made in minting 
—the oficial in charge considering the interest of the mints 
rathor than the necessities of the people. 

‘The following figures taken from some of the replies 
received will give an idea of the rise in the silver price of cash 
daring Into years. The number of cash obtained for a dollar 
has fallen 

In Wenchow from 1,140 in 1892 to 980 in 1897, 
In Shanghai from 1,050 in 1892 to 900 in 1897, 
In Tungehow from 1,075 in 1895 to 925 in 1897. 

‘The number of cash obtained for a tael has fallen 

In Central Szechuen from 1,600 to 1,150, 
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In Chungking » 1,700 to 1,080, 
In Wubu » 1,600 to 1,320, 
In Shantung » 1,450 to 1,210. 


Tt will be noticed that these considerable variations in the 
tael prices, aro partly owing to the difforencos in the local 
taels, and in part due to the porcentage of spurious cash in 
ciroulation. 

I do not propose to dotain the meeting by going into 
dotails of tho riso of prices of commodities. ‘The fact is well 
known and needs no proving. 

Tt would appear that Mr. Grosvenor’s statement, that 
while cash will purchase more silver they will purchaso less 
of other articles, is almost universally applicable to the whole 
Empire, It seoms beyond question that cash are becoming 
scarcor every year, and that the population is increasing; this 
‘causing an increasing demand on a decreasing supply of casb, 
nd continually aggravating the evil. It is also foroed upon 
‘us that in most districts tho population has so nearly reached 
tho limit of the available food supply, that quite a small margin 
of safety is let to meot any partial failure of the crops. The 
cultivation of the poppy is widely extending and has certainly 
caused a rise in the price of foodstuffs in some provinces, 
and the cession of Formosa to Japan has cut off one source 
‘of supply. ‘The country on the whole is probably poorer than 
it was, and tho foreign loans which have been contracted 
having been applied to other purposes than the development 
of the country, represont, with the interest paid, practically so 
much money drained out of the country. Money spent on 
fronclads and gunboats destined to strengthen the navy of 
some other power cannot bo regarded as having increased the 
wealth of the unfortunate taxpayer. ‘There is an appearance 
just now that the Central Government has at length become 
‘alive to the absolute necessity of adopting a new policy, and 
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that the resources of tho country will be opened up. Such a 
policy, combined with heavy taxation of the land under poppy 
cultivation, the encouragement of the toa and silk industries, 
‘a more sensible fiscal treatment of inland trade, and improved 
communication,—would soon enable China to pay off all her 
debis, and to establish a national and rational coinage which 
would send down prices and relieve the present dangerous 
pressure. The increase of population, however—due to early 
and improvident marriages, which, however commendable 
from an ethical point of view, are largely responsible for the 
present distress—is likely to have consequences in tho near 
fature which one cannot contemplate without grave anxiety. 
‘The Chinaman is an eminently law-abiding man, principally 
Decause he takes little interest in anything except two 
absorbing topics—eash and rice, As long as he can obiain 
a bare sufficiency of these two unattractive articles the most 
exciting political events cause him no emotion. But if cash 
aro scarce, and rice is dear his most sensitive susceptibilities 
are stirred; his apathy vanishes and he becomes the most 
‘untractable of mon. Cash are now searco and growing 
searcer, rice is becoming dearer and dearer ; and an ominous 
spirit of unrest is making itself felt im many paris of the 
empire. The Government would do well to bestir itself 
before it is roused up unpleasantly. 


Nown—Aecording to the dandard fzed in the last century 1000 cath 
weigh approcinately 7 cattce, Witheopper at 870 per ton the pretent price 
of copper is fom 31 to 38 candarins catty, Good cash should contain an 
ally of about 8 copper to 4 splter, 20 that the prize ofa string of 1,000 as 
compared with steer with 6°], royalty would bo about K. Teele 144. Cush 
doing thus undervalued, nt eny are the old vine exported in enormous 
‘quanttie bt large numbers are melted down te form domettio wlonile. 

‘Zo eupply the drain large quantities of inferior cash have been put 
‘in cioulation, An ordinary tring of 1000 cirewating cash at Shanghai 
sei igh only about Ste. of cory inferior metal. If the alley wore good 
the par eochange should be about 860 to the delta, 


ON THE LIMITATIONS OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 
By P. 6, vox Méuumepony, 
ba goers 


Sute, Ho that made us with gush largo discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
‘That capability and godifke reason 
‘To fust in us wous'd, 
Suaxzsrenn: Hamlet, Act iv, Seone 4, 








OF all the scionces linguistics is tho youngest. ‘The 
discovery of Sansorit at tho ond of last contury acted quite as 
1 revelation, and with its help alone did it beoome possible to 
roconstrue the oldest forms of the various languages belonging 
to the Indo-Duropean family, for many of which we did not 
possess sufficiently ancient documents, With the introduction 
of tho comparative method the scienco of languages became a 
popular study, ‘Till then each language had been investigated 
by itself, now its relationship to others could be traced. 

‘The aim of linguistics is to know all languages spoken 
on the faco of the earth. As a scionco it is therefore 
thoroughly anthropological, since man is man only through 
Tanguage, and since languages are tho true expression of the 
human intellect, which latter can only bo fithomed by 
language. In theso not only the words as sounds desoribing 
things aro essential and charactoristio, but in the sumo dogreo 
‘the whole grammar, by which associations of ideas aro 
expressed. To understand human speech in every detail we 
must know its whole growih, in all its divisions, through all 

n 
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its phases, Not until wo know all Ianguages shall we be able 
to understand their peculiarities ; only by a knowledge of all 
the languages are we enabled to obtain a perfect picture of 
the universal intellect of humanity ; only by its language can 
‘tho human soul be known, 

This, then, is the aim of linguistics, vis. to embraco in 
ifs fold all human languages. 

Created in Europe, this sofence naturally turned its first 
attention to the Indo-European languages. Special investiga- 
tion is the first step in all scientific research, and so it was 
here, Not until the singlo Ianguages have been minutely 
examined are wo allowed to proceed with the comparison of 
soveral of them and unite them into one linguistic family. 
Comparative Philology has to gather, first of all, the 
linguistio facts in the completest and purest form from the 
single languages. ‘Then we may compare these with each 
other in all their bearings and draw the logical results from 
this inquiry, keeping, however, always in mind the diver- 
gencies which we find, and which are sometimes of greater 
importance than the congruities. 

Our own linguistic family, which stands nearest to us, 
hhas, naturally received our first attention: the Indian, 
Iranian, Celtic, Ttalian, Thrako-Lllyrian, Hellenic, Letto- 
Slavonian, and the Germanic groups have been carefully 
investigated. The task of this investigation was to show 
which were the forms of the original speech of this family 
before the separation, and how the single Ianguages evolved 
out of it, ‘This is tho way it was done (B, Delbriick) -—A 
certain form occurs in all the languages ; deduct what is the 
special growth of each language, and the remainder is the 
original form. An “acre” is in Sanserit ajras, Greek aypé:, 
Latin ager, Gothic akrs. Now we know that in Gothic & 
evolved from g, and that an a was lost before s. We thus 
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find from Gothic the form agras; further, Grreck 0 comes 
from a, and we there find the same form. And so with each 
language. 

‘Tho forms of the original spooch are called pro-ethnical, 
‘as having existed before the family disporsed. In this sense 
we speak of pro-Grecian Grock. It is intoresting and 
instractive to study works in which the pro-othnical stage is 
taken into consideration, as in B. Delbriiok’s “Grreok Syntax” 
(1879) and “ Old Indian Syntax” (1888). 

‘Whore we have grammars and dictionaries of languages, 
tho whole language has to be compared with the other ; as 
far as the most remote corner on either side, nothing should bo 
left unnoticed by the student. The nature of the relationship 
must always be kept in view, whether doscendant or 
ascondant, as in Anglo-Saxon and English, or collateral, as in. 
Greek and Latin, ‘Tho historical mothod is most important in 
its application to linguistics, 

In order to obtain an insight into the psychological 
moment, invostigations carried through a number of languages 
‘on one and the samo subject are most helpful; such are: on 
tho Dual Number, tho Passive Tense, the Numerals, Personal 
‘Namos, Grammatioal Gondor, Daplication, and others, 

In this way wo obtain a thorough knowledge of how all 
tho languages of ono family are related to ench othor, and 
this'is the all-important task of linguistic science, ‘This has 
1; someone has assorted that the thorough 
of the ethnological list in Genesis (chap. x.) 
should bo the exclusive aim of this science; only after its 
solution tho science of languages will take that place with 
regard to religion which belongs to it, But this man forgot 
that linguistics is a free soienco and no longor a mere anilla 
theologice. 
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Before a comparison can be undertaken, it is absolutely 
necessary to settle the original form of speoch of a linguistic 
family which was common to all its members before their 
separation. We can only compare the original speach of one 
family with the original speoch of another. Before the 
phonotic laws within one family have boon settled, comparison 
‘with another family cannot be recommonded, as it necessarily 
leads to disastrous results. 

Thus we find in a lato publication the assertion that 
Mongol _murun “river,” Mancha muke, Korean mul, 
“water ;” Latin mare, English mere, “Inke,” are all tho 
same word. Now Latin mtr-e, root mar, means “barren,” 
infertile: compare Sansorit mard, “desert,” “sandy waste,” 
whilst the Mongol, Manchu, and Korean words come from a 
root mu, meaning “water.” 

Another equation is Mongol Jos imp. “stand up”=French 
debout, “upright.” ‘The Mongol is related to Turkish Dat-mek, 
“to grow,” “to rise;” debout comes from bout, “end,” 
“point” mettre debout, “to place on end,” or “ upright.” 

Premature comparison betwoon Indo-Buropean and 
Semitic words leads to tho samo result. ‘The Indo-European 
phonetic laws are well known, and the original speech of this 
family is, so fur as our present investigations are advanced, 
generally recognised. Semitic roois, however, have not yet 
been successfully reduced, owing to their peouliar construe- 
tion. Most Somitio words consist of threo consonants, and 
wo do not know whether the third consonant represents an 
additional meaning, whether an inseparable suffix was added, 
whether tho extension was made by a prefix; or whether the 
root has been extended in the middle, as is done in many 
Ianguages. Another solution lately proposed is hardly 
worthy of sorious consideration, vis, that each word consists 
of two roots of which the first ends with the same consonant 
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with which the second begins, eg. Hebrew gétal, “to kill,” 
composed of gat + tal, both words of the same meaning. 
‘There is no analogy of this process in any known language, 
and the iden that any Semitic language possessed right 
through its vooabulary a double set of words (like “ look-seo” 
or Chinese % J, Kan-chien) is not tenable. Besides, the 
grammatical systoms of the two families are entirely different. 
Neither can be derived from the other, and the distinction 
obween them is so great that they cannot be reduced to an 
original unity. 

‘The grammar of cach linguistic family is ready-made 
from the very moment when the Ianguages belonging to it 
ceamo into existence. In its gorm lies the whole of the later 
development ‘To presume a pre-grammatical relationship 
is a sciontific impossibility ; an original form of speech which 
gradually acquired grammar cannot bo imagined, just 
as little as a period whon man was without speech (Homo 
alalus), 

An example will show how careful comparisons botweon 
Indo-European and Semitic roots havo to bo conducted. 
Hebrow nga, “a round cake,” has been compared with 
Latin coguere, ‘to cook.” Now, ngiig is connected with 
Arabi ngaja med. “to bond,” “to ourvo,” so that the 
‘Hebrew ngiiy was namod from its round form. On the othor 
hand, Zatin coguere is connected with the Sansorit root pak? 
“to cook,” p and & intorchanging as in “quingue” and 
soak “log,” and Hebrew repel, “foot,” have boon 
compared with each other. Log is derived from a Buropean 
root lak, “to bend” (as tho leg at the knee), whilst repel, 
from nagal, ‘to ran about,” in Syriac “to flow,” Arabic 
rajila, “to go on foot,” points to the original sense of moving 
forward. 
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‘The beginning of speech was probably gesture ; an idea 
was expressed by pointing to the object. If the latter was 
absent, gesture wonld, by describing it, communicate the iden. 
‘Thus we find two-fold gesture language: demonstrative and 
descriptive. These would lead to different beginnings among 
difforent races. 

‘Another kind of word creation is direct and indirect 
onomatopaia, Words made in this way gradually came into 
gonoral use, and are frequently so changed by long use that 
their origin becomes quite unrecognisable. Languages havo 
all eon gradually developed; none came suddenly and 
perfectly into existones, Nor is language ever finished, but 
is the constantly changing work of the human brain, to 
enable articulated sound to express our thought. We hardly 
notice this constant change: one word falls into disuse, a 
new word takes its place. In 500 to 600 years language is so 
altered that it is no longer readily understood. Wo find 
to-day a dificulty in reading Chaueer’s works. 

Languages originally related go their own ways after 
separation has taken place. ‘They diverge more and more in 
the direction once taken, like Latin and German. Both 
started together, then each went its own way, which by its 
original tendency was practically the same, bat duo si faciunt 
idem, non est idem, two never do the same thing in the same 
way, and how different aro now modern Italian and moder 
German! 

‘We call certain languages poorer than others, but do so 
unjustly. Some have simply not yet been prepared for the 
reception of new ideas by some great intellect. ‘There is no 
language on earth which is unable to express everything 
that has been thought in it.* 

* Compare Borsa, Art pottigue, Ch. 2, vs 188, 64: 


Ge que on eongoit bien, snonce clairment, 
‘Rit les mata pout le dire avivent aisément, 
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‘We have old and now languages, like Chinese and 
French, but not rich and poor ones. Richness may consist 
in a superfluity of words without any appropriatonoss in their 
use. A variety of borrowed words in a Innguage for more 
shades of meaning may even be a sign of poverty, as in this 
way the language gradually loses the power of expanding its 
roots, But even in the enumeration of words ia a language 
‘wo aro often mistaken, ‘The English dictionaties contain, or 
aro supposed to contain, all words used by any author in 
English,—technical, scientific, provincial, Scotch, slang. 
‘The Gorman dictionaries accept pure German words only 5 
technical aud foreign expressions are referred to special 
collections. ‘The dictionary of the Fronch Academy rejects, 
from a parist’s standpoint, not only terms purely technical 
and provincial, slang, ote., but also words as yet used by but 
fow authors and not yet recognised by common usage. In 
this way many a good word may receive official approbation 
somowhat late, while barbarous words (like “ electrocution”), 
on the other hand, are refused admission into the language. 

‘All men belong to one and the samo species, all races 
can interbreed and have dono so frequently. ‘There is only 
tho difference in the time of their evolution which creates any 
disparity between them. Language is the really charactor~ 
istic and recogaisable feature which soparates nations, some~ 
timos almost the only one, And what enormous differences 
‘do we discover in the langungos of the various nations! ‘Tho 
physiological inequality betweon languages is sometimes very 
great, as we find by comparing tho grammars of Sausorit and 
Chinese. 

Shall we ever bo ablo to find a clue why a certain sound 
{is used for the representation of a certain idea? I am aftaid 
nover,—especially when wo find in numerous languages the 
samo combination of sounds used for ideas of the very opposite 
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meaning, like “cold,” halt, and Latin callidus, warm.” 
Lneretins, the great Roman philosopher, says that utility 
‘gave things their names,* but this is not so, with the fow 
excoptions of onomatopmetic words. Surely utility would 
have taught all men to name things alike, and the enormous 
variety of human speech would have never grown up. 

How did all these variations spring forth? How did the 
different languages and dialects eome into existence? 

‘Tho first hordes, small communities of a few hundred 
‘men, lived closely together ; any impulso to innovation in the 
Janguage made by individuals was easily and quickly 
assimilated with the habits and inclinations of the others. 
Unification was brought about without any difficulty. Bach 
such horde, in its seclusion, believed that its language was 
the only one in existence. Meeting in its wanderings a horde 
ofa different race whose language it did not understand, it 
thought this language a mere barking of dogs or twittering 
of birds, The idea, however, that other nations bad 
languages of their own, was gradually acquired by them, and 
with the knowledge of a foreign language their own lost its 
high value as being the only one ; still their pride caused 
them to maintain that theirs was the most ancient, 

‘As soon as the horde grew in numbers and its members 
spread over a larger area, but still keeping up communication 
among themselves, the situation became changed. Unification 
in speech still took place, but it required a longer time to 
accomplish then formerly in the smaller community. Between 
tho single groups pereeptible differences remained, as somo 
would still uso the old term, whilst others already employed 

* De rerum natura, 81027: 
At vatioslingue conitus natura subepit 
Mittere of uilits expresit nomina rerom. 
But nature foreed the diferent sounds of speosh 
To go forth and utility gave things their ames, 
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the new one, Unification stopped altogether as soon as 
communication became interrupted, with a boundary of 
communication a linguistic boundary was created. 

‘Tho originally small horde assumed large dimensions, 
single groups separated in order to find now hunting or 
grazing grounds, Communication then becomes interrapted, 
variations of speech and dialects spring up, which, acoording 
to the stage of the language at the time of the dispersion, 
may develop into independent languages, as must have been 
the aso with the Indian Jangitagos of North America. 

‘Tho gorms of dialects which thas grow out of the mother 
specch are contained in the Intter, something independent, 
and yot not disconnected from the language. How far they 
may, later on, divorge from the mother specch, depends 
cntirely on the stage to which the language had advanced at 
tho timo of tho separation, If separation took place ently, 
ofore a sufficient stock of words had accumulated, thon the 
dialect had to create independently, or borrow elsewhere, now 
words for now ideas. ‘To somo extent we are enabled to 
decide whoa the separation took place, by investigating, 
whother all the dialects participate in cortain peculiarities : the 
cease suffixes, the tonsos, tho harmony of vowels, the nameral 
systom, ie. the quinary, tho soptenary of the Ural-Altaic 
mother spoech, the decimal of the Indo-Buropeans, the 
Auodeciial of the Etruscans, the vigosimal of the Caucasians, 
What wo find the common property of all the languages 
of a linguistic family mast have already existed before the 
soparation. 

‘Thus we find that the Semites have always remained 
closo together, the structure of their languages is identical, 
and their roots are identical, ‘The Indo-Europeans did not 
soparate until their specch was far advanced. ‘The Ural= 
Alltaians possossod, with the exception of the Zyrianians, the 
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harmony of vowels, and the septenary systems of numerals ; 
their eight is ten less two, their nine is ten less one, ete. 

Many languages separated early, when there were but 
few necessities of life; and the language, therefore, was but 
litile developed, when generic terms had not yet been creatod 
and perceptions of the senses were prevalent. In such a caso 
tho numbers of words common to all the dialects will be found. 
to be small within a family of cognate languages. With the 
structure of the language it is similar. There is in all 
languages a point of perfect organisation beyond which the 
organic structure never changes. Had this point been reached 
before separation took place, then all the dialects will exhibit 
the same phenomena in their structure. If this was not the 
‘case, then every dialest will develop in an independent way 
and may even become a new mother speech of new, totally 
different, dialects. 

Where larger hordes assembled under one man’s leader 
ship a commonwealth was formed. With such an epoch the 
unification of language recommences and a large area is 
conquered by one speech. One dialect obtains proponderanee ; 
all the others have to submit to its absolute sway. ‘Tho 
conflux of soveral dialects is one of the principal moments in 
the formation of languages ; and refinement of speech, which 
could not develop during the period of separate existence of 
Ianguages, is largely due to the association of many dialects. 
‘Without such creation of a stato no large linguistic area ean 
be formed, and languages dissolve into dialects and variations, 
whose mutual relationship mast, in the course of thousands of 
‘years, become impossible of investigation. Such dissolutions 
wwe find, for instance, in the Caucasus and in the Himalaya 
mountains, which teem with languages, to all appearances 
totally different from each other. In Brazil—it is a curious 
fact that no native state was ever organised on the eastern 
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sido of tho Amorioan continent—language changes from tribe 
to tribe, even from hnt to hut, Goarani, with Tupi, an 
excellent dialect of Guarani only lately recognised as such, is 
porhaps the only Janguage which is understood over a wider 
area, 

‘The samo decomposition will also come to pass, should 
any of tho groat languages at prosent spokon in the world 
bocomo the universal language. For some timo the mother 
country with its press and its literature may exercise a 
unifying influence, but gradually tho language must again 
split into numerous dialects and variations, and the process of 
their unification into groups will have to be repeated. ‘This 
organisation of states took place at an earlier period with 
somo races than with others. Favoured by a better climate 
‘and by superior soil, somo wore ablo to evolve earlior from the 
barbarous stage, Favourable cfroumstances caused them to 
progress in civilisation and to invent lasting forms of sooiety. 
‘Tho Assyrians settled in fertile Mesopotamia, ‘Tho Jows lived 
in Palestine, the converging point of threo continents, where 
they found splendid opportunities for an early intercourse 
with other nations, and thence their cousins, the Phenicians, 
Aovoloped, at the dawn of history, a surprising commercial 
activity. Tho Arians invaded the magnificiont land of tho 
five streams and met with inferior races, whom they easily 
ruled. ‘The Egyptians produced their high civilisation in the 
feound Nilo delta, ‘The Chinese settled first in tho broad 
plains east of the Yellow River, and from there established 
their millenial empire. 

‘Those nations rose to a high degree of civilisation, and 
inferior races, with whom they came in contact, wore raised 
by thom from a lower condition and accepted many words 
into their vocabulary which, on account of thefr antiquity, can 
but in rare eases bo recognised. Loans of this kind took place 
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at different poriods, and in some cases names for the same 
‘dea have been borrowed twice during different periods of 
speech. ‘They appear to us like different goological strata, 
and the rise and fall of tho influence of civilisation from 
without has been likened to the coming and going of the 
waves of the soa (Wellontheory), 

‘Thus Eastern Asia bears a distinct imprint of 
culture and language. Chinese borrowed words of different 
periods aro found in Manchu, Korean, Japanese and the Indo- 
Chinese languages; to the latter, on the other hand, China 
owes a great part of its vocabulary. Especially was Chinese 
‘writing an important factor in introducing civilisation into the 
adjacent nations. A similar influence was exercised by the 
Semitic culture among the nations living on the Mediter- 
ranean. Phenician writing was brought to Greece, Etraria, 
and the whole of Italy, and from theneo adopted by all 
Europe. Certain words, like tho names for the horse, the 
dog, the different grains, salt, honey and others, seem to have 
‘been widely borrowed from tho three or four contres of 
civilisation during ancient times. 

‘An extmordinary influence over languages has at all 
times been exereisod by religion. ‘The first object of worship, 
tho san, the bestower of life and light, has tho same name in 
many languages: Sanscrit sarya, sari, Lithuanian saulé 
(saulya), Zend heare, Celtic “heul,” “haul,” Gothio savil, 
Latin sol, Greck us, 8g, aro the same words as Hebrew 
él, eloak (the plural dohim points to an original polytheism), 
Arabic allah, ete. 

In the same way Pali literature was brought to Ceylon 
by Mahendra, son of King Agska of Maghadha, in the middle 
of the third century after Christ, as the language of Buddhism, 
Later on it was introduced into Burma and Siam. ‘Thence 
Singhalese and the Indo-Chinese languages possess a rich 
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stock of Pali words in their vocabularies, Islam has done the 
samo with Arabic words in Northern India, Afghanistan, 
Porsia, and the Turkish-speaking parts of Asia and Europe, 
and also among the Malays, Our missionaries are at present 
exercising a similar influence with their translations of the 
Bible all over the globe, 

Such various influences have beon felt by almost all the 
Innguages, over the general growth of which we have just 
cursorily glmcod. We know of nearly 1,000 languages, but 
of these, according to a most competont judgo in theso 
matters, the lato Mr. von dor Gabelentz, only about one-fourth 
is grammatically known, ‘These 1,000 languages havo been 
classed under about 100 families, between which science can 
as yot discover no relationship, Many, it is true, have not 
yet boon sufficiently examined to allow us to dotormino 
whether they deserve specific rank among Innguages, or 
whothor they should be classed as dialects or moro variations 
of anothor speech. 

Thoy are distributed over the globo as follow: 








Buropo os 60 
Asia + 800 
Africa 220 
America + 270 
Australia 

Polynesia, 

Molanosia ut 





Micronesia, eto, se 
In all 1,000 languages. i 

‘Tho great majority of tho living languages possess no 
literatnre ; in many only the Biblo, or parts of it, exist 
‘Translations of the Bible have so far been made in about 300 
languages or chiof dialects. Of many of the dead languages, 
nly the name has been handed down to us, 
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Linguisties, as a science, is of too recent a date to enable 
us to assign to each language its genealogical or’ physio- 
logical place, or to draw up in sufficient completeness a 
scientific system for all. It has existed as a science, properly 
so-called, only about 80 years, and has, in spite of patient and 
indofatigable research, mastered but a small part of its 
material. But gradoally and in time this work will be 
accomplished, and all the langaages spoken on the earth will be 
examined and classified in accordance with the method already 
tested in the treatment of the Indo-European group. So far, 
only the latter bas been treated exhaustively. But also the 
Semitic, the Ural-Altaic, the Malayo-Polynesian, the Dra- 
vidian, the Indo-Uhinese, and a few other linguistic families 
have received the attention of scientific linguists ; others, as 
the American languages and the African Bantu forms of 
speech, have been treated in a general way. 

‘A most difficult work lies still before us, which must be 
accomplished by labourers in this science, but only those 
should be admitted as co-workers who have thoroughly 
mastered the craft. Some who enter the arena of comparative 
philology, to all appearances so easy, and yet teeming with 
extraordinary difficulties, as freelances, come to the work 
wholly unprepared, sometimes even with no suspicion that 
this, like any other science, requires a thorough training. 
Such do more harm than good, especially as they rush in with 
confidence and assurance where angels (7.d., experts) fear to 
tread. 

Scienco will persevere with the investigation and com- 
parison of languages, and the results will become progressively 
surer and more far-reaching. Languages, now considered as 
isolated creations, will, whon we become better acquainted 
with them, be found to be related to others; all linguistic 
families will be amplified and new families will be defined, 
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But whether beyond the different families we shall find 
a higher unity between the families which so far have not 
been proved related, or whether wo shall ultimately discover 
a close connexion of all the linguistic stems of tho earth, is a 
‘question of limitations. "If we do so, wo shall have solved tho 
ethnographical problem of the descent of man from one 
pair. 

From the theological standpoint the plea for one original 
language common to all mon (the lingua primava) is not 
indefensible, It was formerly quite a popular belief, and 
many languages (Hebrew, Egyptian, Chinoso, even Basque, 
Flomish and Scythian) have been, in turn, named, according 
as the author was guided hy theological, patriotic, or some 
other prejudice, 

From the sefontific standpoint the question in itself is 
legitimate, s0 long as tho method by which its solution is 
attempted is thoroughly scientific 5 all others are to be rejected 
without merey. 

Such questions as the origin of language, the descent of 
man and nations, the origin of the universe, are knotty riddles 
which hayo incited thinking mon of all times to attempt their 
solution, ‘The very diftioulty of the quostions bas induced tho 
would-be solvers to uso them as a touchstone of their mental 
powers. But in the absence of scientific methods, such 
glossogonios, anthropogonies, cthnogonies, and cosmogonies 
romain ompty speculations, 

On these points great help has beon expected from the 
seience of language, by which so much light has been thrown 
on ethnographical problems. But in vain. A certain unity 
of culture is explained by the unity of human nature and by 
the goneral uniformity of the objects and circumstances, 
which in difforent localities, quite independent of each other, 
are certain to produce the same results. ‘Tertullian know 
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this, and said: “AI the races are one man, differing only 
in names one soul, differing only in language; one spirit, 
differing only in tone.” 

The old mythical history does not help us; the Tower of 
Babel and the confusion of tongues make confusion worse 
confounded, although religions prejudice continually drags 
thom into the discussion. Dante thinks that Hebrew was the 
lingua della grazia, and therefore remained the same after the 
confusioa of tongues as before, and that the other languages 
are alone Lingue della confusione. The numbers 70 and 72 
—that is thp number of languages after the confusion, 
according to the Talmud—still haunt the brain of some-poople 
who allow their 

6 godlike reason 
‘To fant in them unas” 

It is a curious fuct that, wherever tribes came in their 
wanderings, they found men who had been there before them, 
‘Tho Shumir-Accadians found the Assyrians ; Cain met people 
with whom he allied himself in marriage; the Phenicians 
discovered people in Great Britain who worked tin mines and 
were probably not Celis, certainly not Teutons. 

Imall nooks and corners of the earth we find people 
driven back into distant valleys by the dominant race, people 
who have lived an isolated existence for ages and whose 
Jangnages are totally difforent from those of their conquerors, 
‘The Basyues of tho Pyronces are an example of this kind. 
Their language, split into many dialects, has not yet been 
classed with any of the linguistic families, although the Inte 
Professor von der Gabclontz, in a posthumous work (1894), 
has tried to prove its relationship with the Berber languages 
of Northern Afriea, ‘The numerous tribes of the Caucasus 
the Papuans scattered over the linguistic area of the 
Polynesians; in the northern part of Asin the Cumchadales 
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and other so-called Palaio-Asintic nations; some minor 
languages on the American continent ; the Miaotzit in China 
and others show the samo phenomenon, In tho sub- 
Himalayan country, between the rivers Kali and Tishta, 
Hodgson (“Késh, Bodo, and Dhimil Tribes.” Calcutta, 
1847) mot with a perfect Babel of numerous aboriginal 
Tanguages and dialects, “What a wonderful superfuity of 
speech! and what a demonstration of tho immense impedi- 
nonts to general intercourse characterising the ens sages 
of our socinl progress 

Many languages have entirely disappeared, without 
leaving any traces behind them. Others have beon handed 
down to us in insoriptions, but they aro extinet and have left 
no progeny, Such is the language of the Shumir-Aceadians, 
fownd in Assyrian inscriptions, and that of the Btruscans, 
whose inseriptions, written in Phonician letters from right to 
left, wo are nble to rend, but fo the Iangnago thus revenled wo 
are unable to assign its scientific place: it is neither Semitio, 
nor Ural-Altaie, npr Greco-Italic, as its deciphorers have from 
timo to time asserted. 

Everywhere we find a plurality of languages, which 
sooms to exclude, a priori, « common relationship. 

‘Thoro is, moreover, an extraordinary divergoneo in the 
grammatical structure of the different linguistic families. 
Wo find languages with flexibility and great freedom in the 
position of words as the Indo-Buropean ; wo find the strango 
system of tho tri-literal Semitic languages in which the chief 
‘modifications depend on a chango in vowels and whose tree 
consonants of the root have not yet been reduced to two. 
‘We have the agglutinative Ural-Altaians with a rigid position 
of words, As if greedy to express all their ideas at once, the 
polysynthetic languages of North Ameriea force a number of 
jdeas into one single compound. ‘here are the Afriean Banta 
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languages which, with the exception of Hottentot, radically 
different from them, occupy a large portion of Southern and 
Eastern Africa, and which exclusively use prefixes, in 
contradistinction to the Ural-Altaic which oxclusively use 
suffixes. We find in Eastern Asia languages with tones which 
modify the meaning of homonyms by giving them different 
intonations, as the Chinese with its dialects and some of the 
so-called Indo-Chinese languages. 

‘A strange difference appears betwoon the Melanesian and 
the Polynesian languages. ‘The latter, in spite of tho vast 
space over which they spread, are merely dialects of one 
mother speéch ; among the Melanesians, whose homes are 
close together, every little island has its own language, 
sometimes even several. 

Tf all languages were offsprings of one mother, they 
would show more similarity among themselves, not only in 
the vocabulary, but also in the way of expressing thoughts. 
But if it be said that they may have separated from the 
original speech at a time when language was yet limited and 
possessed no grammar, then it is not worth our while to 
search for this too remote relationship, which, pursued step 
by step, must by necessity become the farther the thinner, 
until long before we have reached its beginning it disappears 
under our hands in the twilight of the past. 

‘The same reasoning will prevent us from ever deciding 
whether the polysyllabic structure was evolved out of the 
monosyllabic, or whether monosyllabisin represents the worn- 
out condition of previous polysyllabism. 

Another difficulty will mest us more or less in all lan- 
guages. Words change in the course of time their meaning, 
and, as by mere similarity of sound without equality of meaning, 
a relationship can never be established, we are obliged in such 
cases to inquire into the history of the languages in question, 
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‘Where, this fails us, wo are powerless. ‘Trench, in his 
book “On the Study of Words,” has given us a number of 
examples in this respect from modern times. We may be 
sure that such changes of meaning were quite common in 
antiquity too. 

‘To this we have toadd the onomatopetic words which, as 
expressions in universal use among mon of all races, aro apt 
to mislead the inquirer. ‘Thon we find formations of words by 
analogy with other words which are quite frequent in all 
languages, and farther popular etymologies, which date back 
‘very far, for either of which wo rarely find the true key. 
‘Tho verbal stoms, which express ideas relating to actions and 
qualities, have mostly quite undefined limits of meaning > 
thus we find our verb “to see,” German sehen, corresponding 
in sound ond original meaning to Latin sequi, ‘to follow,” 
Greok ireateu; Italian and French use tho verb “to chow” 
(Latin, mandueare), mangiare, manger, for the old Latin 
edere, “to cat.” Latin dizere, “to speak,” originally meant 
to point to,” Greek trio ; “Blue,” German blau, agrees 
phonetically with Latin flavus, “yellow” (in different shades 
like Greok fex9é). 

Another difficulty is presonted by tho formative elements 
dod to tho roots: it is voxing to find that, except in a fow 
cases, we are quite unable to explain their origin in» 
satisfactory manner. 

Tn all these difficulties we moot tho samo cause: it is 
impossible to pursue the linguistic material beyond a certain 
point, where our science insoribes ne plus uldra, so far and 
no farther, and beyond which our understanding cannot 
reach. 

Linguistics has, like all human sciences, its limitations, 
and when we trausgress them wo enter the domain of hazy 
speculations. 
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‘We must be satisfied with the result within our.reach. 
Science will undonbiedly be able to classify gradually all the 
1,000 languages under linguistio families, and the present 
number of these families will certainly be reduced in time. 
But when we commence the comparison of the difforent 
families, wo are sure to encounter unsurmountable difficulties. 
‘This ordinary arithmetio will show. 

The best known family is the Indo-Buropean, the 
number of roots found common to all its languages amount to 
about 2,000. We are entitled to assume, that every other 
linguistic family can be reduced to the same number of roots, 
s0 that wo have 2,000 roots of one family to be compared 
with 2,000 roots of another. Considering the difference in 
space and time between two original forms of speech, wo are 
entitled to expect the same results in other languages, which 
wo havo found in the Indo-uropean, iz. the farther and 
the longer two Innguages havo been separated from oxch 
other, the smallor will be the mamber of words common to 
both. 

et us agnin assume, that on comparing two original 
forms of speoch with each other, wo find one half of the 2,000 
roots to be common (one fourth even, I should say, will bo 
found too high a figure), the number of roots after each 
comparison will be reduced to 1,000. If wo begin by 
comparing. the Indo-European with tho Semitic original 
speech, we thus obtain as a result 1,000 roots. Comparing 
then tho Semitic and the African Hamitic speech we again 
‘get 1,000 roots. After comparing these two quantities, each 
of 1,000 roots, with each other, we réduce this number by 
one half, to 500. If wo apply this method to the other 
linguistic families, a very simple calculation will show us 
that, after repeating the process 11 times, wo shall find but 
one word common to all the Iaguages so far compared. I 
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leave it to you to imagine what will be the result after 
treating all the 100 linguistio families in the same way 1 

With regard to proving an original speech common 
to all races, science must always pronounce the vordict non 
iguet, 


—— 


THE GRAND CANAL OF CHINA. 
By W. R, Cannes, 


— 

‘Much bas been written by early travellers of the glorios 
of the Grand Canal on which it is not necessary to dwell, 
the present object being to show the physical difficulties 
which in its construction and maintenance had been faced and 
how far it was of value as a commercial route, and 
incidentally for the purpose of which it had been maintained 
during the present dynasty, vis. as a route for grain transport 
to Peking. No claim is made to any original research from 
Chinese documents. The historical part of the paper is 
‘mainly based on what was written by Mon. P. Gandar, the 
Peking Gazettes of the last fifteen years, and the published 
travels of a fow foreigners, ‘The southern portion of the 
Grand Canal, extending from Hangchow to Chinkiang, was 
constructed between 605 and 617 A.D. The main difficulties 
to contend against were an influx of tho salt waters of the 
Tsien Tfang Gulf and floods from the Yangtze. The 
magnificent sea-wall on the coast of the Tstient‘ang Gulf was 
not constructed until 910 A.D., but embankments of a strong 
description were existing at an carlier date. So much 
damage would result to the silk districts of Soochow, Kahsing 
and Hoochow from an invasion of salt water that no water 
connection has been made between the Gulf and the Canal, 
From the Yangtze the entrances to this sootion of the Grand 





Mr. CARLES ON THE GRAND CANAL. 
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A_OORREOTION, 


In the year 1895 Mr. W. R. Cartes, at present” 
H.B.M's Consul at Tientsin, furnished the China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society with a paper on “The 
Grand Canal of China," which was ordered to be 
published in the Journal. Owing to the sudden 
death of the Chairman of the Editorial Committee, 
the manuscript became lost. The Committee, how- 
ever, having a summary of the paper, published the 
same in the Journal, Vol. xxxi, No. 1. By a 
mistake this summary, for which Mr. Caves is not 
responsible, appears as the original paper, whereas it 
merely forms a part of the report of the proceedings: 
of the meeting at which the paper was given. The 
Editorial Committee very sincerely regret the mistake, 
and it is but justice to Mr. Cartes to make this public 
explanation, é 


Josern Epxiys, 
Tos. W. Kinoswit, § Committee. 
E. T. Wittians, 


March, 1990. 
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Ganal are very small. ‘The chief entrance is near Tant‘a, ton 
miles below Chinkiang. ‘Thero are numerous bends bofore 
the canal joins the river, and a small bar extends across part 
of the entrance, ‘This point is abont twelve miles below Kwa, 
In the summer a nearer approach to Kwa is obtained by a 
canal which rans under the wall of Ohinkiang and has an 
exit near the British Concession. In the winter this is 
completely silted up, and traffic is only possible by tho lower 
branch, but as the wind is generally easterly, the connection 
botween ‘Tant‘u and Kwachou is unattended by difficulty, A. 
more serious difficulty is met with near Tanyang, twenty 
ailes south of Tant‘u, whero the water is often 0 shallow in 
winter that boats are unable to pass, ‘The section of the 
canal between Hangchow and Chinkiang is 780 U! in length, 
‘The country through which it passes is the richest in the 
provinee, and it constitutes part of the delta of the Yangtze, 
‘The only diffioulty in levels is that at Tanyang, which place 
forms the line of division of the two drainage basins. Tho 
section of tho Canal between the Yangtze and the Hwai River 
is both the most ancient and the most intoresting. Tt was 
‘opened in 486 B.C., and at tho time was fed by tho Yangtze, 
‘Tt was not until 1071 A.D. that the waters of the Canal 
flowed from north to south. ‘The length and size of the 
Yellow River and the’ absonco of any mouth of tho Hwai 
Rivor on the const seam to have blinded Buropeans to the 
importaneo of the Intter river. It is tho Hwai which drains 
tho north of Kiangsu, of Auhwoi and the province of Honan, 
In its course it receives seventy-two tributaries, from the 
S.W. corner of Shansi downwards, ‘The Yellow River drains 
ut little of the country on either side, The Wei on tho 
North and the Hwai on the South receive almost the whole 
rainfall of the surrounding districts, For commercial 
purposes the River Hwai is the more important, and this fact 
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was evidently realized when the Canal was first constructed 
some 2,400 years ago. There have been interruptions of 
traffic by the Canal extending over many years; new routes 
have been traced out, and a double line of canals was once 
constructed parallel with each other. At no time has the 
hand of man completely mastered nature, but none the less 
this Tink has been formed and maintained in more or less 
ffective condition since it was first opened. 

At the present date the Canal is fed by the'waters of the 
Hwai or through the Hungise Lake and a series of other 
Jakes parallel with the Canal, which act as reservoirs. The 
‘Hiwai at one time ran with the Yellow River to the sea 
south of Shantung, but the old bed of the two rivers is now 
practically dry. As the level of the Hwai is considerably 
above that of the Canal, several cha, or weirs, had to be con- 
structed to check the current of the river and provide a depth. 
of water sufficient for boats to ascend to the high level. 
‘With the chango of course in the Yellow River, the difficulties 
of the passage have somewhat diminished, but the system is 
‘unsatisfactory and does not secure a uniform depth of water. 
‘There are times in the year when there are only a few inches 
of water, and at other times travellers find it expedient to 
leave their boats and travel overland for a short distance to 
avoid the delay occasioned by meeting current, estimated 
by Mr. G. J. Morrison as of over ton miles an hour. 

‘The Hwai River, having been diverted from its old course, 
now runs through the Lakes into the Grand Canal, and 
thence eventually to the Yangtze, through a series of lakes 
and canals, one of which runs parallel with the Yangtze for 
1 distance of over 140 miles. Le Pére Gandar speaks of the 
current, after passing through the lakes, as so strong as to 
render the Canal, which carries off its waters, unnavigable, 
Those same Inkes and camals served to carry off a large 
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portion of the waters of the Yellow River during the great 
inundation of 1887-9. 

‘The country to the Bast of the Canal has also been utilized 
for the carrying off of surplus waters. This tract of country, 
kmown as the Hwai Ho, is below the level of the waters of the 
Canal, and is estimated by Pere Gandar to contain nearly 
8,900 square miles, This immense tract of country is 
confined on the east by a large Canal and embankment, the 
latter to protect it from inundations by the sea, to which there 
fare some eighteen outlets. ‘Threatened alike by Yellow and 
Hwai Rivers on the north, by the Hwai River and Grand 
Canal on the west, and by the sea on the east, its consor~ 
vation as one of the great rice-producing areas in China 
seoms to render more to the crodit of Chinese engineers than 
any of their more notable works. From time to timo it has 
been devastated by floods from the sea or the Yellow River, 
but the damage done to the land has been quickly repaired 
fand its dense population hardly suffers from such attacks. 
Tn addition to the accidents by storm and flood it is subjected 
to the milder inundations caused by the opening of a pa to 
relieve the Grand Canal from excessive pressure. Tho 
{importance of these pa has led to strict rules being framed as 
to the conditions under which their opening is permissible, 

‘Tho diversion of the waters of the Hwai River to tho 
Hungtse Lake, and through it to subsidiary lnkes which foed 
the Canal, has rendered necessary the construction of numerous 
strong embankments to guard against a sudden freshet, 

‘At the northern end of this section of the Canal, 400 ti 
from Chinkiang and opposite the town of Ts‘ingho, is the 
important town of Ts‘ingkiang-pu. This, in winter, forms tho 
terminus of boat traffic. 

‘The grain-fleets which travel direct from Yangchow to 
Tientsin need to be raised to the level of the bed of the Hwai 
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River, und fave to be dragged over “haul-overs” by 
capstans manned with crews of 300 or 400 mon before they 
ati roach thé old bed of the Yellow River, Tstingkiang-pu 
may be tegutded as the terminus of the Canal used for 
corhtieteial putposes. Beyond that point the Canal is a 
purely artificial undertaking for the so-called ptovision of 
Peking with grain. 

Over the 1,200 Zi of canal beweon Hangchow and Ts'ing- 
kkiang-pu, boats of 800 to 1,000 piculs burden can travel with 
ise, and the water is greatly frequented. On the 1,200 li 
fromm Tsiigkiang-pu to the Wei River in Shantung tho 
obstetetion, caused by the cumbrous movements of the grain 
fléet, is in itself almost sufficient to kill all the traffic. 

‘Tho portion of tho Canal between Ts‘ingkiang-pu and 
the present hed of the Yellow Rivor differs entirely in its 
physteal conditions from that which has just been described. 
Tt is shut off from the sea by the mountains of Shantung, and 
tho only outlet to the sea is by the Yen Ho, a very fino canal, 
almost in a straight line to Haichow, a town on the coast 
near which the Japanese threatened a landing. ‘This portion 
of the Canal is fod by the River Wén, which flows from the 
east and moets the Canal at a place called Nanwang, where 
its waters flow north and south. ‘There are some lakes and 
morasses bordering the Canal, the line of whose demarcation 
hhas sometimes been so confused that boats have been able to 
travel avross them, Ieaving the line of the Canal, This 
section is less exposed to damage than the south part, but its 
maintenance has always been a costly matter, and the 
dimensions of the Oanal are consequently reduced, 

Before the Yellow River changed its course in 1850, the 
part near Nanwang formed the main diffioulty in the passage 
of the grain fleet to tho north, but now the depth of water 
in this portion of the Canal seems to be greater and the 
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difficulties are small compared with the passage of the Yellow 
Biver and the entrance to the northernmost seotion of the 
Canal, A rise of aight feet has to take place in the rivar 
before boats ean outer the nortbora section from the Yellow 
Rivor, and the fleet bas often to wait for a month before the - 
ise oogurs, ‘The passage of the river itself is not without 
danger on account of submerged villages and walls. This 
portion of rho Canal js described as “a mere ditch,” flooded ta 
Jet the grain junks pass, and immediately closed again, 9s 
its defective construction and the mud-laden waters of tho 
Hwang Ho, with which it is annually flooded, rendor ids 
rorexcavation eyery year a necessity, As emeans of commanic 
cation botween north and south the Canal need not be 
‘considered, gs not a single vessel except the junks carrying 
tho tribute rioe ever passes, 

Near Lintsing Chow the Canal joins the Wei River, and 
from that point to Tientsin the navigation is only exposed to 
the ordinary difficulties arising from floods, But the grain 
floot which started in Febroary or March from Yangehow 
cannot afford to dally on the way, for unless they are back 
within a month itis unlikely thet they will be able to rycross 
the Yellow River ia the same year. 

Communication from the Yangtze with Peking is 

+ generally considered to have been established daring the Yuan 
dynasty, and such was ectually the case, But tho com- 
mpnication was very imperfeet, and the grain transport by 
that route existed only jn a small degree. Floods occasionally 
interfere with the adoption of the ipland route, and in 1850 
Tao Kwang ordered the sea route to be again resumed, hoth 
on account of economy and also on account of the dangerous 
class of men engaged in the tice transport Soon afterwards 
the Yellow River changed its course, and the Taiping 
rebellion for a Jong time prevented much attention being patd 
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to the Canal; but in 1865 Li Hung-chang, then Viceroy at 
‘Nanking, secured the repair of a large extent of the embank- 
ments. In 1887-8 the Yellow River floods interfered with 
‘the carriage of grain by tho Canal to Peking. It is thus 
* evident that the inland route has even in late years, after the 
experience of over four centuries, been constantly obstructed. 

In the early part of this contury, however, the quantity 
of grain transported by the Canal from Shantung, Honan, 
the River Provinees, Hukwang and Chekiang exceeded 
4,000,000 piculs. This transport was in the charge of an 
officer holding a Vieoroy’s rank, and eight Taotais, besides an 
immonso staff of men, and the fleet consisted of boats of 800 
to 1,000 piculs capacity. 

‘At the present day the grain carried by the Canal 
appears to be limited to a portion of the tribute sont from 
Shantung and Kiangsu, and is not more than 220,000 to 
230,000 piculs. The rest of the tribute is either sent by sea in 
junks or steamers, or is paid for in silver remitted to Poking. 
The same official staff seems to be maintained that was needed 
in former years, but the boats dre of mach smaller capacity, 
carrying only 800 to 400 piculs of rice. 

‘The difficulty experienced in transmitting the present 
small quantity of tribute rice leads to wonder as to what was 
done when the whole quantity was carried by canal route. 
Jn the first month of the year the fleet for the north Kiangsu 
tribute grain is collected at Yangohow, where the rice which 
has been bought up in the neighbouring districts of Paoying 
and Kaoyu is stored. ‘The quantity sent is under 120,000 
piculs, but over 800 boats are required, and the loading of 
these occupies so much time that the fleets, consisting of about 
fifty boats each, which sail in company, do not reach Tsing- 
kkiang-pu, 840 1 distance, before April. In another forty 
days they have reached Shantung, 400 & further on the road, 
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and from thirty-three to forty days are required to cover 826 
i to the Yellow River. As the north branch of the Grand 
Canal is five feet above the level of the Yellow iver, a tise 
in the waters of the latter has genorally to be awaited. ‘Tho 
delay occasioned by this in the crossing ‘varies from a wetk to 
seven weeks. 

‘The passage of the river by the fleets generally occnts 
in tho latter part of July or beginning of August, and by the 
end of July or middle of August they enter the River Wei, 
and pass out of Shantung, to the Governor's great relief. 
From that point to Tientsin the passage is apparotily easy, 
for notico is seldom taken of their movements by the Peking 
Gazotto ; but by the end of September their difficulties begin 
again, as they approach the Yellow River .on their return 
Jouey. In some years they fail to reoross the river, but 
‘generally after immense exertions they are dragged across, 
and get back to Yangehow in time for the next year's rice, 

‘Tho total distance by wator from Yangchow to Tientsin 
is just under 2,500 Ui, and the double journey of the flovt 
‘occupies a whole year, during which ‘the attention of the 
officers of the Transport Department and the assistance of tho 
Provincial Governors are indispensable. 

‘The rice transport seems to exist for the benelit of the 
Canal, bat Mr. Kingsmill asserts that “not a single vessel 
except the junks carrying the tribute rice ever passes” 
through the portion of the Canal connecting the Yellow 
River with the Wei River. 

Is the Canal a success or not? Those who have 
travelled on any portion of its waters between Hangchow 
and Chinkiangfa will undoubtedly say “Yes.” ‘Tho towns 
on ite banks, the string of boats on every reach, .and -the life 
on ‘its banks, all testify to the usefnlness of the Canal end its 
satisfactory condition. But as Government transport route 
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to Peking the Canal is litle less than a failure, and its main- 
tenance is an outrageous burden on tho nation. ‘The portion 
in Shantung between Tstining and Lint'sing Chous is that 
which has most completely baffled Chinese engineers. ‘There 

” are two “Divides,” one near Nanwang and the other to the 
north of the Yellow River near the junction with the Wei 
River, which occasion constantly recurring difficulties; but 
the difficalty which is most insoluble is the crossing of the 
Yellow River. If the watar in the river is low, boats eannot 
enter the Canal. If the water is high the crossing is 
dangerous. If the depth of the river is suitable, and the 
Canal is open to admit the grain fleet, the result is always 
the deposit of an amount of sediment from the water of the 
Yellow River which entails dredging operations. 


DISCUSSION. 





Mr. Knvosrt, who had been called on by the late Fatai of 
Shantang, Chang Yeo, to surrey the portion of the Canal passing 
through that province in the spring of 1887, was able to speak 
with some experience on the subject, From Tientsin to Hangchow 
the water communications had been profoundly changed during 
historic time ; and it is doubtful if anywhere in the world human 
energy had been more effective in modulating the face of the 
country. ‘The Grand Canal could not be separated from the 
Yellow River, the changes in which had from time to time seriously 
affected the communications between north and south. The 
references to the opening of water communication between the 
‘Yangtze and the Hwai in the Chun T'sin period, mentioned by 
‘Mr. Carles, were, he believed, descriptive of the opening of the first 
canal between the Hungtsze ond Kaoyu lakes, a work which in 
subsequent times assisted largely towards the modem position of the 
‘water drainage, 

Looking back to the most ancient of Chinese records, we find 
in.the Yukung a reference to tho position of affairs in Obibli and 
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Shantang. The main branch of the Hwang Ho flowing down from 
the point where it entered the plain at Mangtsin, Lagged the foot of 
the high platean of Shansi, and entered the sea at Tientsin. But 
Desides this main discharge the river divided itself into several arms, 
the southern of which took a coarse almost identical with the present 
outfall. These are collectively spoken of as the Kiubo or Nine 
rivers, and traces of several of theso arms yet remain, By degroes 
the channel of the river became confined to one ontlet, which flowed 
by Ocheng, then throngh Kaot‘ang and passing PYingyaan hien 
centered the sea at the boundary line between Pechili and Shantung. 
‘Towards the end of the twelfth centary, when the Sangs were driven 
south of the Yangtze, a breach occurred near Changeh‘inchen in 
‘Tangpting chow, and the waters made their way south to join the 
Hai near the present Ts‘ingkiang-pa. This bed seemed to have 
afforded the first indication of the present canal by Tsiningchow. 
In thin course the river continned for some 90 years, till in the 
disturbed time of Kublai, A.D. 1289, the right bank again gave way 
near Kaifeng, and the river took the course it oceupiod till 1854, 
Tt flowed for some space in the bed of the Hwai, and jodging from 
its position still after the great breach of 1854 must for a 
considerable period have continued to flow in a well defined channel, 
Peking rose into great prominence daring the Mongol dynasty, and 
‘he hint given by the former flow of the river from Changeb‘ia to 
‘Teringkiang-pa was not lost, and it was determined to utilise the 
channel for a canal. ‘There was thus bat one link wanting, and that 
‘was to unite the summit lovel at Nanwang with the Wei, and #0 
complete the water road to the capital. Unfortunately those 
entrasted with the work strack the Wei too low down, the fall from 
‘the Tawang-miao at Nanwang to the Wei at Linteting, a distance of 
about 106 miles, being orer 80 feet. To overcome the rath of water, 
has, which obstructed the flow, were constructed, and these proving 
insufficient the channel was made to wind about in the most erratic 
manner, a distance of 220 Ui being prolonged to 275. The bed of 
the Yellow River having a constant tendency to silt up, by degrees 
‘the Hai was led to flow into the Hongtsze, and thence through 
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thoveross-canal, of which he had spoken, into the Kaoyu'lake, From 
the latter canals were cat towards Sieanii-miao, till gradually the 
whole discharge of the Hai, instead of joining the Hwang Ho, 
became divertai to its prosont course, flowing a little east of Yang- 
chow nd thence descending to the Wanfokiso near Sienni-miao, 
At first there would have ‘been comparatively little difficulty in 
crossing the Hwang Ho at Tstingkiang-pu, but as the bed rose the 
Gifficulty beeame greater, and claborate precautions had to the taken. 
In 1854.the Hwang Ho again burst its embankments, but this time 
fn the left or northern side, ‘The waters spread ont over a largo 
district in the profectares of Tangeh‘ang, Tsinan ani Wuting, and at 
last selected the channel of the Tat‘singho. In the outburst a large 
portion of the Canal was destroyed, and the whole of the section 
north of Wenshang hin rendered useless. Afterwards, when the 
Hoang Ho became more sattled in its bed, attempts wore made to re- 
‘open the section. The surface of the Hwang Ho at Shilipu he had 
found in June, 1887, to be four feet over the summit level of the canal, 
and this wos position fraught with danger. Again the irruption 
of the river had eut off from its supply at the summit level taken 
from the Wen River the entire of the section botween the river and 
Linte‘ing. Attempts had been made to utilise the water of the 
‘Hwang Ho, but that is so loaded with sediment that the channel had 
to be dug out annually. ‘There was no other source of supply 
available on the left bank of the river, and under the circumstances 
hho had reported to the Chinese Government the advisability of 
‘carrying the clear waters of the Wen Ho undor the bed of the 
Hwang Ho, and forming on the north bank a clear water dock to 
which vessels would hare access by a lock from the river. Between 
that and Lints‘ing three or fonr locks would have to be formed; and 
this would enable the Canal to be kept permanently open, unless of 
course in winter, when it would be frozen. ‘There was really no 
ring difficulty in the case, the greatest being the 
works necessary for carrying a sufficient quantity of water under the 
‘Hwang Ho to sapply the northern section. Mr. Kingsmill, to 
‘explain the conditions, read various extracts from his oficial reposts 
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made at the time to HE. Chang Yeo, the Governor of the Provinee, 
‘and a man sincerely desirous of improving the condition of his role. 
‘Mr. @. J. Monntsox said he knew the Grand Canal pretty well. 
‘The only part he had not personally examined was the portion 
between the Yellow River and the Wei River, but he had seen the 
junction of the Canal with both these rivers. He had also travelled 
considerable distances along the Yellow River and along the Wei 
River, not only that part which formed a portion of the Grand Canal, 
bat the part above the junction. ‘The portion of the Grand Canal 
south of Tsingkiang-pa was andoubtedly a usefal waterway, but the 
portion between Tsingkiang-pu and the Wei River considered as a 
canal was, in his opinion, beneath contempt. When people 
travelled by way of the Grand Canal as for as Tsingkiang-pu they 
invariably made a land journey of a few miles to avoid the sluices, 
‘and in almost all cases continue their journey to the north by cart, 
Mr. Morrison however said he had taken boat again as soon as the 
sluices were passed and gone by boat till stopped by want of water, 
‘From what ho saw daring « dry season he belioved there was always 
more than sufficient water to supply a canal provided with proper 
locks. ‘The difficulty of providing against damage from freshets was 
considerable, bat by no means insuperable. ‘The Yellow Rivor had 
cut through the Canal, and a proper crossing; could only be made by 
locks, as suggested by Mr. Kingsmill. The latter gentleman's 
ptoposal to carry clear water across the River by means of an under- 
ground pipe was ingenious and feasible, though there might be other 
ways of accomplishing the desired object of supplying the western 
length of the Canal with clean water and keeping out the muddy 
water of the Yellow River. Sach works could not however be 
spoken of as improvements of the Canal; they amounted to con- 
structing a canal along the line of the present ditch, Regarding 0 
remark in the paper as to the bed of the Yellow River being 
‘above the country, Mr. Morrison said that the first time he saw the old 
bed it almost took his breath away. He walked up an embankment 
say 35 fect high, and on getting to the top the bed of the river lay 
only 15 oF 20 feet below him, showing that it was 15 to 20 feet abore 
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the country, ‘The bed appeared to be level all across, but subse- 
quently he had occasion to level accurately across the bed of the 
Yellow River where it bad been left dry by the breach of 1888, and 
hhe then saw there was a slight slope towards the centre, and 
‘that the lowest part of the bed was not more than sbout 5 feet 
bore the country. ‘This state of allsrs existed west of Kaifeng fo, 
snd all slong the old bed leading to the Yellow Sea, Any breach 
in the book west of Kaifeng fa was therefore a vary serious affair, 
fand jt might well happen that when a breach took place, as it did 
some 40 years ago, it could not be repaired, although the late breach 
‘was evontaslly repaired in « most praiseworthy manner. From a 
hort distance east of Kaifeng fa along the new course to the Gulf 
‘of Pechili through Shantnng the rirer-bed was below the level of 
the sountry. Although, therefore, in time of great flood, baoks 
might be broken and considerable damage done, the damage was 
‘ot likely to be of a permanent character, as the ziver would retarn 
to its old course as soon as the flood subsided, 

Dr. Eogrss said that Chinese archeologists hold that in ancient 
times when there wore three mouths to the Yangtzekiang, the 
sonthernmost flowed into Hangchow Bey. Tis course was along 
‘the present Grand Canal for a good part of the distance to Hang- 
chow, ‘This was the Chekiang, » name perpetuated in the modern 
Aesignation of the Province, This theory was developed by Yuen 
‘Yuen, Govemor-General of Canton, at the beginning of this century. 
Before the Yuen dynasty the tribute grain from the Kiang 
provinces went to Kaifeng fu, and this rendered water communiontion 
from Cheabiang to that city important. ‘The route probably lay 
from the Hangtse Lake by the Hwai and the Jn, Thus the way for 
‘the Grand Canal made by Kwo Showking in the Yen dynasty was 
in port prepared. Tn Peking a few years ago he saw General 
Wilsox, who eame to Chins to offer assistance from an Americen 
‘eyndieate to construct rallways. He proposed to make one at the 
summit: level of the Onusl, where 79 English miles of » channel too 
‘often dey present great difficulties to the Chinese. ‘The summit 
Jovel is fed by water from the Taishen chain which comes. out west- 
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ward from the Shantung Promontory. It is chiefly the Wen Ho 
which feeds the Canal at this point, They now heard from 
‘Mr. Morrison that engineering could effect all that was required, 
It would be a worthy achiovoment of westera engineering to help the 
Chinese in their difficulties. ‘They were too wretchedly poor in 
‘country parts. That philanthropy which makes the whole world kin 
ould be well employed in raising: a vast population of industrious 
‘working men, so that they may enjoy the comforts of a civilized life. 
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‘The Annual Meeting of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society was held on Wednesday night, June 26th, 1895, in the 
Society's Hall. 

‘Tho Rer. Dr. Exrve presided, and in opening the proceedings 
stated that three new mombers had joined since the previous meeting 
last month. One of the members was a gentleman of Tacoma, an 
American antiquarian, with whom he, the chairman, corresponded. 
This gentleman published articles in an archmological journal in 
America upon various interesting subjects, and that made him 
desirous of coming in connection with the Society in order to further 
hhis archeological researches which connect Asia with North 
America, 

Mr. Vourromutt, the Hon. Secretary, then presented to the 
‘meeting, and read, the various reports for the year. 





Cousom’s Repoar. 





1.—The following members of Council and office-bearers were 
cleoted at the annual meeting held last year under the presidency of 
Consn!-General Hannen :— 

Mosers. N. J. Haunen, President; P. G. von Méllendor®, 
J. Bakins, Viee~Presidente; Z. Volpicslli, Hon. Secretary; 
J, Ritter von Hass, Hon, Librarian; Vosy-Boutbon, Hon. Curator 
of the Museun; Thos. Brown, Hon, Treasurer; T. W. Kingsmill, 
Dr. Faber, J. Soott, Dr. Franke, Councillors. 
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‘During the coarse of the year our President resigned owing to his 
departure for Europe and his place was taken, secording to the rule 
of the Society, by the Vice-President, Mr. von Méllendorff 
Dr. Franke also had to resign in consequence of his transfer to 
Peking, and Mr. Bollock was elected in his stead. This does not * 
complete the list of our losses. ‘The Hon. Librarian and Hon, 
Treasurer have both left us temporarily, and their work has been 
Kindly undertaken by Messrs, Navarra and Donovan, who now 
‘ocupy their posts, 

2.—Members of the Socity.—Bighteen new members were elected 
daring tho year and there have been few resignstions. 

8.—Meetings —Four Mectings were held during the year, when 
the following papers were read :— . 

‘The Wheel of Life, by Dr. Eakins. 

The Coinage of Corea, by Mr. Gardser. 
Dialects of China, by Mr. yon Méllendorfl, 
‘Travels in Tibet, by Mrs. Bishop. 

4.—Journal.—The following fascienles have been published : Part 
8 of Vol. XXVI, containing the valuable catalogue of the Library 
compiled by Mr. von Haas; Part 1 of Vol. XVII, containing two 
papers: “The Salt Administration of Szechuan,” by von Rosthorn, 
and “The Early Portagaese Commerce and Settlements in China,” 
by Me. Volpicolli; Part 1 of Vol. XXVIIL, contains: “The Inland 
Communiestions of China,” ably and carefully edited by 
‘Mr. Kingsmill from the various papors reccived in answer to ou 
ciroular asking for information on the subject, and “Stray Notes on 
Corean History and Literatare,” by Mr. James Scott, 

5.—Offcers! Reports.—Tho Hon. Librarian reports that though 
‘wo have had but a slight increase in our Library, still among the 
new books there are some of high value, ic, thirteen Blue Books 
which have been loaned to us by H.B.M.’s Contul. The Hon. 
Curator reports favourably on the Museum. The services of a 
taxidermist have boen secured, and existing specimens are cared for. 
‘Unfortunately they are diminishing, as the Museum receives few ot 
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‘no specimens; as yet, foreigners in China are showing little interest 
in tho institution. ‘The Hon. Treasurer's report is as usual favour 
‘blo, and our finances continuo in a flourishing condition, 





Z. Vourtonunt, 
Hon. Seorétary. 
Shanghai, 12th June, 


Lmaantan’s Reronr. 





Guxmmuzs, 

‘As may be seen on reference to the appended list of new 
soquisitions to our Library, only 22 books were contributed daring, 
the year under roport ; it must, however, be added that several of 
the numbers are of @ high scientific value, Thirteen volames of 
Blae Books have been entrusted to our Society by H.B.M’s 
onsulate-Cneral as a loan, on condition that they are available for 
the use of H.B.M.'s Consular officers at all times, and that they 
shall be returned immediately if so required. Though but a loan, 
‘the Society is thereby enabled to have the uso of publications of a 
teastworthy and therefore valuable nature of the recent history, trade 
‘and industry of China and adjecont countries, and of travels ander- 
taken by prominent Government officials. Your Librarian therefore 
considered it advisable to give in the catalogue a fall Index of the 
Blno Books. 

In spite of carefal supervision and repeated admonitions and 
complaints, the abuso of borrowing more than three books and of 
taking ont loose mumbers of current publications continges, 
consequently our series of the Transactions of the Asiatic Sociaty, of 
‘Japan and tho Proceedings of the American Oriental Society are 
inoomplete, and the borrower is apparently unable or unwilling. to 
setarn them, 
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‘The Library attached to the Museum has been put in thorough 
order, duly classified, and a Catalogue thercof compiled which will 
appear in our next journal. 

‘Daring my temporary absenes from Shanghai, Mr. B, RA. Navarra 
has kindly undertaken to act for me as Librarian. 


Thave the honour to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
Sosurm Haas, 
Hon. Librarian, 


Cunaton’s Rurosr. 


Shanghai, 11th June 1895. 

Gawrumces, 

T am glad to say that the Museum's situation is slightly better 
than it was at the time of my last report (June 1894) ; the gap 
which I then complained of is now filled up. ‘Thanks to Mesors, 
Lay, of Obiokiang, and Haas, of Hankow, I was able to engage in 
November a competent taxidermist, 8. Chou, from Hankow. Ho 
hhas dono till now good and useful work, and in the future the 
otrimental spreading of insects on the existing series will be 
ffectually checked by his constant attention. 

‘Tho spring cleaning compelled us to throw away » large. number 
of specimens utterly ruined, and the collection is certainly decreasing, 
ts tho accessions were almost nil; in consequence, the scientific 
results were negative, and after all, had we hed materials, researches, 
would have been impeded by the lack of reference books which the 
catalogue of our library, compiled by Mr. vou Has, puts in evidence, 

‘We could observe, however, the accidental sppearance of northern 
birds much farther down in the south than they have ever been 
signalled previously during the winter months. 
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‘An unosual quantity of spesimens were mounted for amateurs, 
which proves that they know our existonco and our work, but forget 
our wants ; moreover, the cireularre Technological collection sent round 
with the Bociety’s journal has not been answered ; s0 we closed this 
year with a rather discouraging result, which I hope is not for long, 
‘8 our friends’ indifference may be awakened in the meantime, 


‘Your obedient servant, 


H, Vosr-Bovanox, 
Hon. Ourator. 


‘Taeasvnrn’s Report. 





Gaxruzwes, 

In the absence of Mr. Thomas Brown, I beg herewith to present 
the audited accounts for the year ending 80th April 1895, of which 
there is very litle to say. 

It will be seen that while the income of the O.B.R.A.S. was 
slightly in excess of tho previous yoar, tho expenditure was also 
mach greater, an increase over the amount spent during 1898-94 of 
Tis. 574.86, the printing and binding of the Society’s Journals 
forming the principal item of expense, viz, Tis. 976.22. 

‘The income and expenditure of the Museum is nearly the same 
as the preceding year, as it must be borne in mind that Ts. 1,000 
which appears in last year’s accounts was a repayment to the 
Recreation Fund, 


J.P. Doxovas, 
Hon. Treasurer, pro tem, 
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Mr, Kixassrut, proposed and Mr, Navanna seconded the adoption 
of the report and accounts, which was agreed to unanimously. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. A. Cuxsixowast, seconded by 
Mr, Navanna, the following officors were elected for the ensuing 
year 

Mr, G, Jamioson, President ; Mr. B. G. von Mollendorff, Senior 
Vice-President ; Rov. J. Bilkins, D.D,, Junior Vice-President; 
Mr. Z, Volpicelli, Hon, Secretary ; Mr. Vosy-Bourbon, Hon. Ourators 
J, Ritter von Haas, Hon. Librarian; Mr.'T, Brown, Hon. Treasurer 
Mr. ‘T. W. Kingsmill, Mr, Bollock, Dr. Porke and Dr. Faber, 
Councillors. 











Muvores of a Guxenat Murrina held at the Society's Hall on 
Wednerday, bth February 1896, at 9 p.m. 


The chair was taken by Mr. Gro, Jauiesos, and the 
proceedings wero oponed by reading tho names of four new 
members, vis. Messrs. O'Down, Jerranps, Gorrswawn and the 
Roy. G. H. Boxprreny, 

Dr. Epxrxs then proceuded to rend extracts from. paper, which 
‘was of considerble length, by Dr. Lanois, entitled “The ‘Tonghaks 
and their Doctrines.” 

‘Tho writer in tho course of his remarks stated:—There is very 
little known about this now religion, and the paper read is translated 
from a small book which is most difficult to obtain, for if anyone 
is found with o copy in his possession he is guilty of #:copitel 
offence and is beheaded, ‘Tho book is not a printed one,—only 
copied, and is done with Chineso pencil and ink. ‘There aro five 
othor ossays not given, as the meaning is so obscure, except to the 
initiated, ‘Tho leader of this now sect was exeouted by order of 
tho Government in the great persecution of Christians late in the 
Sixties, for thongh it, did not teach Christianity, it was regarded by 
tho Princo Regont to bo equally obnoxious. ‘The influence of the 
clomentary Christian instruction the author bad received is unanifested 
throughout the book, it being full of Obris The 
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‘Tonghaks during the last two years are supposed to have been the 
cause of the late war between China and Japan, for troops were sent 
from both countries to put down the Tonghak rising in the spring 
of 1894, It was in the beginning of that year that one of the 
Tonghak leaders was captured, and he confessed that the Japanese 
had fornished him and his men with both money and ammunition to 
resist the exactions of the officials. If this is true it pats an 
entirely new aspect on the beginning of the war, as it is known 
that Japan had been making preperatious for a war with China 
for years before. 

‘The book commences with an essay on “Displayed Virtue,” 
which opens as follows :—“ From the most ancient times until now, 
spring and antamn havo alternated and succeeded each other. 
‘The four seasons have flourished and passed away each in its own 
proper time. These are the footprints of God’s creation which are 
refleted to all under heaven,” ete, Further on the essay goos on 
to my:—!"He who reverences the Decrees of Heaven and is 
obedient to the over-ruling Providence will become a superior man. 
By study, the way of virtue is attained.” Further on it proceeds to 
tell that in the year of Kyeng Sin, a man from the Westem Seas 
Guropean) was preaching, when he was heard to say: “Have 
regard only to the will of God. Do not look for riches or honour, 
but look only for the proper government of all under heaven.” 
Churches were built and people walked in the Way (became 
Obristians) and I knew not whether to follow or no. For four 
‘months my heart was chilled and my body trembled and I became 
very ill. One day a fairy whispered in my ear and said: “Be not 
afraid, be not afraid. I am called by the people the Supreme Lord. 
Do you not know the Supreme Lord?” He further said: 
“Although I am without merit yet I wish yon to teach the people 
this law. Do not fear.” I asked if I was to teach people the 
‘Western way (Ohtistianity), He said: “ ertainly not. ‘I have 
charm which is called the Fairies’ Drag. Its appearance is like 
the Great Absolute and it also resembles King Kung. This I will 
give to you and by its means you will euro diseases. If you 
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receive this charm and teach people to serve me T will gire you 
ong life and display your virtues to all the world.” I was very 
‘grateful for these words, and taking the charm I ate some of it, 
and my illness was cured and my body gained flesh. I therefore 
know that this was the drag of the gods, By using this charm 
afterwards I found that some persons were healed of their sickness 
and others did not recover, For a long timo I could not tell why 
this) was, but aftor carefully examining into all the eases I found 
that some were sincoro and others were not. ‘Those who serred 
God with fervour became well, and those’ who were disobedient to 
the way of virtue did not recover. Why do men not receive 
this sincerely and roverently? It is on this account that our 
country is filled with all sorts of evil diseases, and throughout the 
four seasons thoro is no pence for the people, Now, it is the fate of 
the country to have losses and injuries, ‘Those of the western 
‘ocean fight and win, they fight and they ssize, and there are none 
of their undertakings which do not come to perfection, and all 
under heaven is complotely destroyed.” ‘The author deprecates 
tho fact that the people do not accept this new religion, alter 
which a “Disenssion of tho Doctrino” is given, in which the 
athor says:—“The Middle Kingdom is being destroyed (th 
refers to 1860 when the Allied Foroos took Peking], and how 
‘ean we avoid meeting with trouble? ‘There is no other cause than 
this: Tho faith of tho people, which is called Tho Doctrine of the 
West, or tho Doctrine of the Lord of Heaven, is a Holy Faith, 
‘These people both Know tho appointed times of Heaven and obey 
‘the decrees. By this they aro able to orercomo all things,” ete. 
‘There are also a number of questions and answers given, among 
which is the following :— 

Is there auy difference between it [the doctrines of the Tonghaks)] 
and the Faith of tho West ? 

The Western faith resembles this, but yet there is a difference. 
‘Their prayers resemble ours, but yet they aro not te. The 
destiny and faith of both are the same, but the principles are 
different, 
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‘A chapter on the “Cultivation of Virtue” is also given at some 
length, all of which shows that the author has evidently studied 
‘the Christian religion ; but itis too long for us to give here. 





‘After the paper ha been read the Cuarnstax ealled upon those 
present to make any remarks they could on the subject. 

‘At the conclasion of the reading of the paper, 

‘Mr. E. Brass, on the invitation of the Chairman, stated that he 
had travelled in Koren in the year 1891, bat there was no stit 
among the Tonghaks st that time. He had travelled in the 
northern and middle portions of Korea, and not in the southern, 
where the soct was better known, and he could not, therefore, 
expound views to any extent upon tho subject. At the time he 
had pasted through, however, thore had been a great deal of 
ill-fecling against tho officials, and a very little would have sufficed 
to create a rising. 

Mr. Vorrioszt remarked that there was an interesting article 
in the Korean Repository on the rise of the Tonghak scet, In 
that article it was mentioned that the founder of the new religion 
‘was beheaded by mistake in a persecution of the native Catholics, 
The judicial error was the cause of the hostility of the Tonghaks 
to the Government, Mr. Volpicelli then drew attention to the 
striking similarity between the Tonghaks and the Taipings. Both 
sects were founded by enthusiasts who had learned a little of 
Baropean religion. The rebellions which they caused were accom 
panied by foreign wars, and the insurrection in either case was 
finally suppressed with foreign aid, in Ohina by Genoral Gordon, 
and in Korea by the Chinese and Japanese troops 

Dr. Esrvs said :—Tsni Tsiyn was the founder of the Tonghaks. 
Ho was bora in Korea in 1826, and in 1861, when thirty-five 
years of age, obtained enlightenment and became conscions of a 
nission to teach, For teaching his now views ho was Dcheaded 
in 1864. His brother, bor in 1828, taught the same system, 
The younger upholders of the Tonghaks are Jan Kweibau and 
‘Lui Tssitsin, This sect has chiefly floarished in Chingchow and 
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Pasen, that is, in that part of Korea which is nearest to Japan. 
‘Tho exactions of the officials cause indignation everywhere, ‘There 
are many risings against them, of Tonghaks and others, who are 
often robbers, incendiaries and murderers. ‘The book translated by 
Dr. Landis is called Tungehing—Fastora Classics. ‘Tho avthor 
believed himself inspired by God to teach mon, and he was bronght 
to this conviction by Christian agency. ‘There was a great 
perecention of Christians in 1867, 1868 end 1869, and it 
was then he suffered death, I believe that the Yiking has more 
to do than Obristinnity with Toni Ohi-yn’s thinking. But what 
Christianity tanght him was the personality of God. ‘This idea 
imparted a living force to the Yéking philosophy, which is that 
of tho five elements and the compass of eight pointe, ‘This thinker 
in South-owstorn Korea thought over again some of the points 
in tho Yiting philosophy, because he was stirred intellectually and 
morally by tho Christian philosophy, But this was not all. 
The Sung dynasty philosophy was in the air all through the 
Yuuon dynasty and the Ming dynasty, that is from 1260 to 1644. 
‘The Korean dynasty datos from A.D. 1891, when the Ming dynasty 
‘was firmly seated on the throne iu China, I note the following 
points as being based on tho Yiking. ‘Tho law or toaching of 
Heaven (tho tora of tho Jows, the yoro of Mongols and Banchus, 
and tho feliye of the Japanese, the taw of the Chinese) is said to 
bbe eternal, “The footprints of Creation” is Tacistic and belongs to 
Chwangtsi, ‘The Chitintst, superior man, is described in the 
Yiking. ‘The fivo elements and the Yin and Yang are in tho Fiking. 
‘The eight compass points with their corresponding trigrams and 
hhexagrams aro in tho Yiking. In all this our author believes, but 
hho holds too to the planchette. Spirits ean be made to desoond in 
answer to a prayor. He probably uses a prayer as the Buddhists 
do a dharani, He objects to prayor as Christians understand 
and practise it, because they ask for personal bonefis, Ho denies 
that they know the true doctrine of the Lord of Heaven. He says 
Christians cannot become spirits and more through space, He 
tanght the use of a medicine to confer immortality. ‘He had tried 
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this himself and found that it did him great good. On others it 
‘was not 0 beneficial because, he says, they had not faith. These 
then were the points in which he differed from Christianity. He 
believed in » medicine of immortality, in the teaching of the Yiking 
and of the Taoists. He believed in the existence of the immortals 
ot sien jen. 

At first this religious teacher approved of animal sacrifices. 
If flesh is used, he says, pheasants and pork may he offered; 
sweet wine, vermicelli, fish, frait, dried ment and vegetables. 
Incense and candles are necessary after spreading out the offerings, 
four prostrations are made and the prayer is recited, viz, the 
prayer. Besides this there is the prayer for the descent of 
the spirits and the original prayer of twenty-one words. Aftor- 
wards he prescribed the use of all kinds of flesh. This was from 
1868, when he began to preach in deference to Buddhism. Ho was 
Deheaded in 1864, ‘The charge against him was that he taught 
the religion of the Western Barbarians. 

‘The three chapters of the volume are headed : I—Setting forth of 
virtaons power. Footprints of God in creation. God is Tienchu. 
Order and law in the Universe, ‘Tho sien jen whispered, “Be not 
afraid, I am the Supreme Lord.” He gave him the fairy drag. 
[Here his Taoism appears and his belief in special revelation to 
himself by a sien (fairy) who represents God.] This chapter states 
the origin of the author's mission, Dr. Landis thinks that Shangti 
is here an inferior spirit, while Tiencha is the Supreme Deity. 
I prefer to view this as an angelic appearance to represent God, 
rovealing his will to the author: God appears in angel form. This 
is suggested by the Shiiki and Shiking accounts. ‘The Yiking has 
no divine appearances, nor has the Liki or the other classics. 
But the Shi has divine revelations. When the author gives the 
name of Taichi to the medicine of immortality which confers 
spiritual power and enlightenment, he shows that he is under the 
influence of the Sung dynasty philosophy. This philosophy 
produced remarkable effects on Japancee literature in the latter 
part of the 17th century. Professor Clay McCarthy, in a recent 
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lecture on the language of Japan, says that there was a rich revival 
of literary power caused by the stndy of the profound and admirable 
Chinese literature of the Song dynasty. ‘This age was the golden 
age of Japanese literatare, It is very interesting to find the same 
literature of the Sung dynasty in China operating in Korea to 
check the force of Buddhism. ‘This is really the cause of the 
restriction laid upon the Buddhists by Korean legislators. ‘The 
‘King would never have made a lew to shut out the Buddhists from 
the cities whore they love to remain in order that thoy may porform 
Titurgieal services at funorals and in times of drought ond 
pestilence, but for the influence of the Sang philosophy. Tt was 
tanght in schools ;it was accepted by the literati; it eausod religious 
persecution ; it mado the Korean literati the enemies of Buddhism. 
‘Yet the authors of the Sung philosophy at home were tolerant 
‘men who criticised Buddhism in books, bat encouraged idolatry 
{in practice as a method for keeping the peopl in a state of quiet, 

Wo find this Vegetarian leader adopting Sung dynasty ideas. 
Ho makos much of the Fiking, of the 2'aichi, of the five elements, 
as did Shao Yauta, who had so much to do in giving force, 
character and currency to tho Sung philosophy. 

TL—In the socond chapter tho author disonssos the Hastern 
Doctrine, as ho calls his systom, He adopts the Yiking view of the 
Universe, before which Confucius bowed submissively. Neither 
hho himself not Ohubi, his great follower, really cared for the fire 
clomonts or the oight trigrams oxcopt as symbols of tho power of 
hhoaven and watehwords of the wiso mon of antignity. Confucius 
and Ohubi are both moral philosophers by proference, In thi 
Aiscassion he gives his views, which aro those of the Yiking. 
He also states, in question and answer, what passed between him 
and the official inquirers into the nature of his opinion, Ho shows 
why he did not become a Ohristian, 






































The Omamsax said he was sure that all present were much 
obliged to Dr. Landis for his interesting paper; and the meeting 
terminated. 
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Misvrss of a Guwenat, Muntine held at the Society's Hall on 
Friday, 8th March 1895, at 9 p.m. 

‘The Rev, J. Eoxiss, D.D., read a paper on “The Aborigines of 
South-Western China: their History, their Religion and their 
Langaages.” 

‘The Lecturer, in the course of his Paper, said that the Chinese 
native student, accastomed to the history of his country, looks upon 
his raco a8 aboriginal in the north only. The traditfons of eatly 
times with which he is familiar are those of the regions watered by 
the Yellow River and the paris north of the Yang-tzc-kiang, He 
does not porplex his mind with the question whether his race came 
from the West or not, and is content to believe, as the rough 
result of vory little thought, that the natives of the world were 
originally produced in the conntries they now ocoupy, by the 
creating power of heaven and arth, ‘Tho extreme cast and 
entire conth of China he regards as the ancient patrimony of 
certain barbarous tribes respecting whose ethnio affinities neither 
he nor any native scholar of preceding generations cares or has 
cared to enquire, He simply knows thom as “Eastern Barbarians,” 
‘Tang I, or Southern Resisters,” Nanman, or he merely calls them 
tho Bia, é4, “Aborigines.” Like most nations having an ancient 
literature, the Chinese author loves to otymologise. This word 
‘Mian is applied to greon grain that has jast shot above the soil. 
He supposes the tribes receive this generic name in allusion to 
their origin from the ground. ‘The Mian tribes have excited 
considerable interest among ethnologists on acooant of their 
inaccessibility. ‘To classify their dialects las been a problem which 
hitherto seareely a solitary attempt has beon made to solve. They 
are, as speaking a monosyllabic language and occupying South 
China before the Ohinese, the object of extreme curiosity, and must 
continue to be so till tho question of the comparative chronology 
and ethnic connestions of the Eastorn races is settled. Proceeding 
to deal with their history, Dr. Eakins said, that about B.C. 800 
Sinen Wang, oue of the Emperors, ordered an expedition against 
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the Nanman or Southern Barbarians who were spread over the 
South of China, His army numbered about 90,000 men, and the 
Darbarians, alarmed at the news of Chinese victories in the north, 
submitted without resistance, About B.C, 200, when the feudal 
system was subverted in Ohina, and the present mode of government 
established, tho whole country was brought under real or nominal 
subjection. The Miau tribes of to-day should bo looked upon as 
fdentical with the Nanman of ancient times, and there were also 
{indications to connect them with the mountain tribes of Hainan 
and of the Cochin-Chineso peninsula, ‘The most widely apread 
national designation was Li, which was that of the Hainan 
aborigines and of some of the Kueichow tribes, and was probably 
‘the samo with tho word Laos givon to. part of the subjects of the 
Siamose Kings. Tho Li or Lo family might be said to include 
tho Karens, the Laos, the Li of Hainan and, judging from many of 
their tribe names, the Miautsze. ‘The Formosan dialects are known 
to bo connected with the languages of tho Philippine Islands and 
aro of the Malay-Polynesian family, without tones and moderately 
polysyliabie, In the province of Yannan the aboriginal tribes 

ro divided into two sorts of Lolo, the black and the white, 
distinguished by the colour of their costumes, besides eighteen 
other clans. ‘The namo of an old kingdom in Corea, Sin-lo or 
‘Vin-la, is regarded by the Chinese as that of an eastern extension 
‘of tho samo race, ‘The Miaa people bad diminished as the 
Chinese had increased, and the rogions occupied by them have 
bbocome very much limited to the mountains of the south-west, 
especially in Yunnan, Kuangst and Kueichow. ‘They hare since 
tho Christian era on some occasions formed kingdoms which 
acknowledged the feudal superiority of China, About the time of 
tho Christian era the Tien people of Yunnan were regarded by the 
Chinese as belonging to tho Mimok race, then occupying Burma. 
The celebrated Cha Koliang, much spoken of in the romance of 
‘The Three Kingdoms, invaded their country and reduced them to 
subjection, and it was then that this rogion fist received the name of 
‘Yunnan, ‘This was about the'year A.D, 220, and very near the 
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‘time when the second embassy from a Roman emperor reached 
Nanking from Barope, as recorded in the Chinese annals. ‘Two 
conturies later the Lian in the modem Szechuan were very numerous 
‘and powerfal. Under the Tang and Sung dynasties the Li race 
in the sonth part of Szechuan were a formidable people. The word 
‘Li was eaid to mean mountain, ‘The department of Talifa, near 
‘the Burmese frontier, derived its namo in the same way. This 
part of China was rated in the Teng dynasty a thousand years ago 
by a native aboriginal government, the head of which called himself 
chief of the Tali kingdom. This nation ia Yunnan was subsequently 
conquered by tho first Mongol Emporor, Kublai Khan. ‘The 
{ngubordination of which the Chinese complain in the Mia tribes 
fs frequently caused by the oppressions of the Chinese themselves. 
‘The Mian havo many secure retreats in their mountain homes. 
‘ere some of thom love to erect towers, in the upper storey of which 
is placed a dram, In times of general alarm this is beaten, and the 
villagers within heating all assemble with pikes and swords to. 
place themselves under the orders of their chiefs at the drum-towers, 
If anyone beats the drum without cause he pays a bullock as a 
forfeit, which is kept for public use, Some of the people use 
poisoned arrows, and become formidable from their expertness in 
wielding: the ross-bow when thus provided. ‘The last insurrection 
‘was ended about two years ago in @ complete Chinese victory. 
Some tribes have a kind of writing, From examples of Lolo 
writing, which wore obtained by Mr. Colborne Baber, it is concluded 
‘that it is phonetic and oonsists of not quite forty characters. Tt is 
‘also alphabetical. We must suppose the Buddhists were their 
instructors, With regard to classifying the languages, Logan, 
in dividing the languages of Tibet and the Tndo-Chineso peninsula 
into two branches, the Eastern and Western Himalaic, has furnished 
us with the means of classifying the Mau dialects very conveniently, 
The dialects of the Miau tribes proper, tho oldest and most 
numerons, may be classed with the Annamese, Siamese, Cambodian 
and with some of the Karen tribes. The dialects of the Lolo, 
‘lc, should rathor be placod with the Burmeso and Tibetan, and 
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be Iooked on as Western Himelaic in their characteristics and 
vocabulary. As to religion, the Miau people are many of them 
Buddhists. ‘They have among thom professed mouks answering to 
the talapoius of Siam. They uso images and keep festivals which 
correspond to those of southern Buddhism. ‘Thoir kinship with 
the Siameso has been more powerfl in moulding their religion than 
‘the near neighbourhood of Chinese Buddhism and the constant 
witnessing of Chinese ceremonies. So strong indeed is the resem. 
Diance of some things among the Minn tribes to what is known to 
exist among tho Siamese that in the absence of direct testimony wo 
may expect to find that interoonrse across the border is frequent. 
So far as their roligions practices aro not Buddhist, they may bo 
referred to tho old Asiatio religion, of which we find branches ia tho 
Shamanism of Siberia, in tho ‘Taoism of China, in the Shinto of 
‘Tapan, in tho old Bod religion of Tibet, and in the religion of the 
fnoiont Persians as doscribod by Herodotus, Of this religion 
‘wizards aro tho priests, and the spirits of hearon and earth, the sun 
and moon, the mountains and rivers, the divinities, Its most 
important daty is sacrifice to ancestors, and its highest. suecess to 
bring the spirits that animate all nature by means of the contortions 
of tho wizard or othorwise into folt and almost visible contact. with 
the souls of tho worshippers, It adores tablets and, in its older forms, 
Koows nothing of images. It believes in the continued existence of 
‘tho soul after doath and its presence in the vieinity of the tomb o 
{in tho old haunts of the individual man to whom it oneo belonged ; 
‘that existence can be lengthened by virtuous conduct. No distinot 
heaven o hell was recognised by any ancient form of this religion, 
































‘A paper on The Gathering of the Olas, being a description 
of a religions dance performed by tho Black Miaoteze of Kueichow,” 
by Mrs, Prucn, of the China Inland Mission, was also read, 
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‘Tux Axxvat. Muerixe of the Society was held on Wednesday 
night, Jane 10th, 1896, in the Society's Hall, at 9 p.m. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather there was but a small 
attendance, 

‘The first business of the eroning was the election of officers for 
the next year, which rosolted as folloms : 

Mr. P.G.von Mollendorff, President; Rev. Joseph Edkins, D.D., 
‘Mr. James Scott, Vice-Presidents; Rey. E. T. Williams, MA., 
Hon. Secretary; Me. Thomas Brown, Hon, Treasurer ; J. Ritter von 
Haas, Hon, Librarian; Mr. F. A. de St, Croix, Hon. Curator of 
the Museun; Mr. A. Botta, Mr. 7, W. Kingsmill, Rev.E. Faber,D.Th., 
Dr. A. Forke, Dr. Jur., Members of the Qouncil. 

Arter the election, Dr, Epxtxs read a Paper by N. Roxpor, Esq, 
of Lyons, Franee, on ‘The Chinese Coins and Small Porcelain Bottles 
found in Egypt.” ‘The learned author was some forty years ago a 
resident of China and has ever since taken a deep interest in things 
Chinese. His aitention was called to this enbject by reading the 
report of « paper on the same theme by Dr. Eoxrxs, read before the 
China Branch of the R.A.S. a short time before. Mr. Roxpor said 
that the whole subject had been thoroughly investigated some forty 
years ago, and in his present Paper reviewed the evidence, showing 
‘that all the bottles and coins were of comparatively recent date, none 
being earlier perhaps thon the 8th centory 4.0. Many of the 
bottles were dovorated with verses from the posts of the Trang 
dynasty. The opinions expressed were in the main in full 
agreement with those of Dr. Bdkins. 

After a brie diseussion, Mr. Taos. Brow read a Paper prepared 
by Mr. T. L, Botroos, H.B.M.’s Consul at Chefoo, reviewing 
Mr, W. W. Rocxmut’s work, “A Journey through Mongolia and 
‘Thibet.” 

















* Vide Journal of CB.R.AS, Vol. xxvii, p. 247, 
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Muvores of a Gexenat, Muurixa eld at the Society's Hall on 
Wednesday, October 21st, 1896, at 9 p.m, 

‘Mr. P. G, vor Mé.umxponvy (President) ocoupiod the chair 

‘The PuusioeNr announced tho election of the following persons 
to membership sinco the last meoting:—Mr. . J. I Litton, 
Dr. W. A. Duncan Cooper, Mr. Allister Duncan, Capt, A.B. Knights 
‘nd Rev, William Afusson. 

‘Dr, Josmrn Evxnva read a Paper on “Tho Relations of Copper 
‘na Silver in China. 

Copper mines, said the anthor, are worked at presont in Yunnan, 
but copper in the T'ang dynasty was found in great abundanoo in 
Hunan, ‘There is a notice of it in tho yor A.D, 808 in tho 
south-west part of tho province, near the city ot Yuen-cheu, No 
fowor than 180 pits formerly worked wero found bere, ‘Two 
furnaces were set up and twenty strings of cash a day wero 
produced, This is 7,000 strings in a year. In A.D, 780, in 
Kinngsu, 45,000 strings were made in a year, and each string 
consiatod of 2,000 cash. At that time six eatties of eoppor ware 
sed in making a string of 1,000 eash,t and this was tho usual namber 
in a string, In tho year 621, it is said in tho Chien T'ang-Shu,t 
ten cash weighed one tael and 1,000 cash weighod six cattios and 
four taels. A cash of that time was cight-tenths of an inch wide 
and one-twelfth of a taol in weight. Later on they wore an inch 
wide and the weight the samo, Copper cash will depreotate, 
whatevor people may do to prevent it, and prices will rise, ‘This 
fact was to the people difficult to account for. Why should rice 
and millet riso in prico and cash depresiate? ‘They concluded that 
too many cash wero made and ceased to uso the furnaces. In tho 
Sung dynasty, in western Szechuen, 00 cash were exchangeable 
with one piece of silk. ‘Ton bundles of straw were worth 20 cash. 

In the history of the Golden Tartars, A.D. 1115 to A.D. 1234, 
copper cash aro still in use, but with papor notes also, It was in 

"HG PAE AB, 48,19, 4, ond 45,12,17,—$ Chien 2any-Shu, 48, 12, 28, 

$ Chien Pang-Sin, 48, 7, 24, 
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A.D. 1196 that paper notes wore frst issued on a large scale by 
edict of the Emperor Chang-ti (Ming Chang). For instance, the 
people were commanded to take from the pawnshops as loans on 
‘their pledges paper notes issued by the Government for any sum 
abore 1,000 cash, This method would insure » wide circulation of 
their notes, for in China almost all the people pawn clothing 
and other articles for the uso of ready money. We learn from the 
Sung annals that silk piece goods were oxchanged for copper cash 
from about A.D. 1182 a8 a daily matier of negotiation. In 1129 
a piece of silk was changed for 2,000 cash. At present, 
750 years later, the same article is changed for $5 to $8, or from 
4,500 cash to 7,500 cash. ‘The price has risen to be three times 
what it was, Since the article is the same, and the machinery used 
hhas not changed mach, the movement towards cheapness must be 
in the money used. I conclude therefore that eopper eash aro three 
times cheapor than they were 750 years ago. ‘The cause of this 
Gepreciation is to be sought in the manufacture of enormous 
numbers of cash, It is practically impossible precisely to mect the 
emand. ‘The demand depends on the eagerness and indifference 
cof buyers and sellers. An average, if it could be taken, of all the 
markets of country would give the exact demand, but that 
itis impossible to obtain. Money, therefore, mast always be liable 
to depreciation when its price is not held up by special eagerness of 
ayers. ‘This is the reason that a piece of silk is nom, as it appears, 
three times dearer than it was 750 years ago. ‘The fact is that the 
money of the eountry is cheaper now than formerly through over 
supply. This price of silk goods lasted for a long time. In the 
‘Yuen dynasty also 1,000 eash was the price of a tacl of silver 
and of a piece of silk, ‘This is in accord with the prices before and 
after that time, Rice could be bonght in Kiai-feng-fa, the eapital, 
at the rate of ten eatties for 40 cash. This fact is given by the 
historian under the year A.D, 1069. It is now, in the year 1896, 
sold at 800 cash for ten catties.* That is to say, rico is eoven times 

















._" On December 7th, 199, rico salle at $5.8.0 or 850 cash for ten catties, 
[ice requires nine times more money to buy than was needed 760 years ago, 
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donrer than it was 750 years ago. But probably rico was unusually 
cheap just then. ‘The agricaltare was much the same thon as now. 
The difference is not in the modo of labour. It is entirely in the 
‘money in circulation and in the local demand. 

Silver and gold,* wo ar told, wore, in 1094, bought with 
the cash received as taxes for Government use. So it was 
with silk, ‘The army at that time had to be supplied with 
plain sille clothing or with grass cloth. It was not yet tho 
day of cotton gowns, In Kinngsi at that time there was a large 
Production of silk.t ‘Tho area of silk production shrunk with the 
progress of cotton, ‘The very provinces whoro a new effort is now 
being made to produce silk, vis. Hupel, Human, Canton, Fabkion 
and Kiangsi, aro particularly mentioned in the Sung history as 
paying their taxes partly in sill$ 

Silver is rarely mentioned till the 12th contury. Yet in 
‘one passage, about A.D. 1000, the eum of Tis, 900,000 silver 
is set apart for tho reliet of the people on the frontier by buying 
millot for them.§ Whon a treaty was mado in AD. 142 
‘tho ,Chineso envoy consonted that the Hai river should be 
tho boundary of the ompiro, and Chins would pay annually 
‘Tis. 250,000 in silver and in silk, ‘This silver is easily accounted 
for by the Canton forvign trade, At that timo trade had been 
carried on by the Arabs for about 1,000 yoars, and silver begins 
to appear as factor in Chinese commercial statistics in the 
History of the Golden Tartars, In the your A.D, 1219, which was 
‘about the time when Genghis Khan began his remarkable oareer, a 
Castoms superintendent of those days, styled. Ho-hwo-82, advised 
tho emperor to tax oil. ‘This would produce soveral ten thousaud 
tacls annually of silver. Others in the council opposed the idea, and 

‘a consequence, the suggestion was not carricd out. In the 
yoar 1195 the money prepared by the Tartar monarch to reward his 
army consisted of ‘Tis. 500,000 of silver and 286,900 strings of 


























* Sung Hiat,128, 4. $ Sung Hist 198,56. Sung, 128,7, 
§ Sung Shi, 128,11,5,  UHEBR Hb 
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cash, Where did the silvor come from? It mnst have been 
th offect of Mohammedan trade, The Seljukian Turks had in 
1028 conquered the kingdom of Persia from the Kholifs, bat the 
Tarke became Mohammedan, ‘Trade continued as before, ‘The 
consequence was that silver was always entering China to pay for 
silks, poreslain, medicines and other favourite objects. The Arab 
‘merchants dealt in preefous stones, coral, rose water, pearls, opium, 
Vermillion, asafestids, pepper, spices and various other products of 
Persia and Arabia, ‘They had with them silver to pay for Chinese 
produce. ‘Trade was favoured by the success of the Seljuks, the 
Kictans, the Niichen Tartars themselves, who took the name of tho 
Golden Dynasty. Silver would be welcome to a nation like the 
Chinese, devoted to commerce, and compelled from the want of 
precious metals to use paper money. 

When the Mongols conquered Ohina in A.D. 1260 0 tacl of 
silver was worth 1,000 cash. In the year 1910, when the nate 
of tho year was chi-ta, under the emperor Wu-teung, one cash 
‘was one Zi, thatis, the tenth part of a candareen, or the 1,000th 
part of a tael, Here then we have solid ground to go upon 
in determining the prices of silver. Paper notes were inscribed 
1,000 casb, 500 cash, 200, 100, 50 or 10 cash. But as a support 
to the paper currency new cash were made by Wa-tsang. One 
kkind was a five-cash piece with a Mongol superscription, the other 
‘a omall kind with a Chinese legend.* 

‘The copper coins of Hung-wa, A.D. 1868, are one mace in weight. 
and narrow; those of Yunglo are wider and their weight 3%, ths 
of a mace. Some cash since that time havo weighed one mace six 
candareens, In theory 10,000 cash are made out of 100 caities of 
tmetal, bat in fact there are only 60 catties actually used. ‘The 
Paper notes called ch‘ao, in the Chin, Yuen and Ming dynasties, as 
fa rule represented cash and not silver. Yet as 1,000 cash 
exchanged for a tael of silver, it was much the same thing as if they 
hhad represented silver. But there are also paper notes for silver. 








* Kechi-hing-yuen, Ob, 85, 9.15. Keelt-bing-yuen, Ch, 85, ps 12, 
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Paper notes for 100 cash continued in use down to about A.D. 1486, 
After that time the cf'zo aro not heard of. ‘The price of silver in 
‘ash when iron cash were mixed with copper cash was 1,700, and 
the price of a piece of silk in mixed iron and eopper cadh was 1,200. 
1,000 fron cash were added to 400 copper cach and the remaining 
800 were probably mixed in tho samo proportion. But iron eagh 
were never more than a temporary expedient, and they had orily a 
Toeal circulation and that for a limited time, ‘The real value of 
silver as stated in coppor cash was, as is mentioned by Colonel 
‘Yolo in his edition of Marco Polo, uniformily in those times, 1/000. 
‘This was also the understood price of a -piooe of silk, ns alneady 
stated, 

The difference between the usage of the Golden Tartare 
‘and of the Mongols in regard to tho currency is stated by # native 
author.* The Golden artars used both copper cash and paper 
notes, ‘The Mongols tried to use paper only. ‘The Golden Tartare 
hhad notes whose value was as low as 100 cash. ‘The Mongole 
made some of their notes the equivalent of not more than five cash, 
Tt was an ineffectual effort on their part to carry on the government 
without a metallic basis for the currency. ‘The Mchammedens 
would, when in China, gladly uso theso notes becanse they were 
travelling merchants by profession. Copper aash when Aopreciated 
are heary and impracticable for the uso of travellors. ‘They had 
Aificnlty ia the use of silver in’Porsian and Arabian trade. Since 
the notes of the Peking'Treasury could not circulate beyond China 
proper, tho Mohammedan traders, whether Persians, Turks, or 
Arabians, brought silver with them slong with westen goods to 
bay the Chinese exports of the time, In China itsdf the 
‘Mohammedan would be glad to use the paper notes of the "Trensary 
of Poking. 

‘We see then how silver forced its way into China. It was 
because six catties of copper had the value of one ‘onuce or tal 
of silver, ‘Tho trader will not bo troubled to carry such. weight 


* G2°5 £5 BF by « Sooshow author writing in 1881, 
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of copper about with him, ‘The silver used in Persian, Indian, 
‘Arabian and Syrian trade was brought to China by Mohammedans 
and melted down into the forms that silver now takes in China, 
whether as syeee or yuenpso, ‘Then the straggle came between 
paper and silver. Because the North China Government had very 
litle copper they introduced paper representatives of copper cash. 
South China had copper in Honan, Chekiang and Yuunan, and the 
demand for paper money by’ South Chin was therefore not so 
urgent as in North China, ‘The dynasty in North China being 
foreiga, trade with the west was naturally encouraged. ‘This 
bronght caravans of merchants who came with silver to buy Chinese 
prodace, but there was not a very large quantity of it. Tt was not 
sufficient to become the enrreney of a nation of 60,000,000 of 
industrious people. Tt was necessary to wait for the silver of 
Mexico. Yot the Golden Tartars, when they captured Kai-feng-fa, 
found a good store of silver there. Silver also was spread through 
the country wherever the effect of foreign trade was felt, and was 
in the hands of the rich, who found its utility unquestionable, 
Decanso one taol of it can purchase a hundred tacls weight of copper. 

Ta A.D. 1498 Vasco de Gama reached India, and in the course of 
1 fow years Canton’ was visited by Portuguese ships. European 
traders brought with them American silver which was now supplied 
{in abundance from Mexico, ‘This introduction of silver worked a 
complete change in the financial system of hina. ‘This appears 
from the tatiff printed in the Tung-si Yang-tao, a work of the year 
1580, The tonnage dues of vessels was 5 tacls a foot for ships 
16 fest broad and under. It was 5} taels for ships 17 feet broad, 
and 6 tacls for 18 feet, ‘Tho largest vessels mentioned aro 26 feet 
in width, and the highest sum paid in tonnage was Tls. 260, 
find Japanese vesscls paid ths less tonnage than Buropean 
vessels. Pepper was } of a tacl per picul; ivory not earved } a 
tacl, earved: one tacl opium 2 mace on overy ten catties, this is 
2 tacls a pict; bullocks’ skins, 4 tael cents for ten; blacklead, 
4 tael cents a pical; eocoanuts, 2 tael cents for 100. This belongs 
to the year 1589. Twenty-six years afterwards the amount of 
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ovonne was ‘Ts, 27,087. ‘The emperor reduced this to Tis, 28,400 
‘favour to traders, Among the reductions, one is upon opiam, 
which instead of Tis. 2, becomes Tis, 1.7.8. Wo lear from 
Barbosa, who wrote in the 16th century, that pepper at Malacca 
cost font dncats, ie, abont S4 (say 4/6) per hundredweight, 
This was sold in Ohina for 15 duonts. If wo call this 11 taels 
the dnty, a quarter of  tacl will be 2} per cent ad. vat. In thoso 
days no one thought of charging moro duty than this on pepper. 
On copper, the duty was 154 taol conts per pioul, o* six times as 
mach as it was 200 years ago, 

Lot me now speak of the relative prices of copper and 
silver, ‘The Into relation was 100 tacls of copper to a tadl 
of silver, because six catties and four tacls make 1,000 onsh, 
which passed for the value of a tacl of silver, In A.D, 1724 
copper was boaght for tho mint at Wachang at ‘is. 17.5 
por picul.* This amount of copper would, at six eatties por 1,000, 
bo enfficient for 16,000 cash, Copper had become:a little dearer, 
taking silver as tho etandard of valne, Otherwiso why should 
memorial state to the Emperor that a handred catties of copper 
would cost Tis, 17.52 Bot now in Canton eopper is ratod at 
‘Tis, 14 por picul, At Foochow it fs rated in. tho Customs 
publications at Tis. 16 per pionl. Surely this is not an unimportant 
effect. ‘The relation between coppar and silver has beon stondily 
‘maintained through several contutios in China, that is to say, in 
A.D. 1800, six cnttios weight of cash passed for a tacl of silver; 
A.D. 1724, 100 cattios weight of copper cost ‘Tis, 17} silver; 
A.D, 1895, 100 attics of copper cost abont 16 to 16} tacls ot 
silver, Tn the Shanghai trade report in 1895 it was ‘Tl, 17 silver. 

Tt was aboveits true value duting the T’aip'ing rebellion, when there 
‘was an eager demand for it. ‘That demand has beon vastly increased 
by the opinm trade, because the banefal practioe of opium-smoking 














* See Yung Cheng's Raicts, ER DEAR FA 29th vol, p. 7, 8,000 cattion 
fof copper cost 900 taols of silver. A ploul of copper cost Taols 11.25 
in the year 1794, In tho Tang dynasty, A.D. 781, 8,000 cash wore paid for 
100 atti of wine and 3000 cash for 100 cites en." This waa 
of great scarcity, 
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compels men to, buy silver at all risks, 0, too, the prosperity of 
‘the ten trade and the sill trade formerly doove up the value of silver. 
All these four causes were at work to bolster up the price of silver 
‘The same eagerness for silver hag not been displayed recently. 
Ie has thereforo fallen so-that a taol of silver as rated in copper is 
no longer 3,000, 1,600. or 1,400-cash, but 1,265 only. It is likely 
ta fall further through the lore of the people for silver dollars 
having cooled. down. 

‘The enhanced price of gold during the Inst century fs 
‘mentioned in the Tung-hea-tu.* Formerly ten ounces of silver 
‘wane worth one oance. of gold. In the year A.D, 1782 there was a 
ase of gold being confiseatod in Chekiang province, Instead of 
sending gold, which was 4,740 taols in weight, the Viceroy sent 
sitver, and it amounted to Tis, 73,594; this is exchanged at 154. 
This is a noteworthy fact, for it shows the value of silver in Europe 
in tha Inst centary, The ratio between gold and silver in Europe 
‘was in 180% to 1810, 15.61. ‘The ratio now asked for by bimetalists 
is 15}. They ask the governments to make this by legislation the 
stondard. rate. If it bo asked why it came about that China had 
this ratio. in the year 1782, it may be said that foreign trade 
‘sceonnts for it, The European trade at Canton aud Amoy caused 
demand It was exported ia response to that demand to an extent 
efficient to raise its value from 10, the old ratio, to 15}, the 
ratio of 1782, hore is another mention of the price of gold in th 
‘sama year in Chinese history. It says the best gold is changed 
for about 20 times its weight in silver. This shows the gold. varied 
according to quality between 15} to 20 as its price in silver. 
‘The result of this inquiry may now be briefly stated. Silver when 
in last December is fell to 1,200-eash per tacl, did not reach its old 
talus, which was 1,000 cash, Yeb 100 catties of copper will 
uke 16,000 cash at six catties per 1,000, and this eopper costs 
now Tis, 16, as stated in Customs publications. In 1724 copper 
was also bought in China at the rate of Tis. 17 per picul:t This 

















> Fang-hra-ta, Ch 27, p.20, col, 28, tT 1898 it was Tacls 20-08, 
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shows that copper haa reversed its old relation to silver very neatly. 
‘The silver was. valued’ above its intrinsio worth for fifty yoars 
‘through the avidity of the Chinese for opium, and the prosperity 
of the tea and silk trade. ‘There are difficulties connected with 
‘the establishment of a silver currency. Thus, on October 17th, 1898, 
it was statod in the Sinwenpao, that the shops at Wahu 
will not aocopt the Hupch now dollars at their official value. 
‘Tho Vieeroy ordered in his proclamation that they should be received 
at all Custom houses and that they should be issued in paymenta 
rade officially, He also ordored the people to recsive them and. pay 
thom at their official value. ately  largo-supply was sent for to 
‘Woihn because last winter there was a groat Inok of ash there, 
The small silver coins had already obtained oirvulation, but a few 
days ago Carolus dollars and Mexicans have been changed for silver 
at six mace and soven to cight eavdareens less, ‘The Mexican 
‘changed for 980 to 940 cash, the Hupeh ten eonts piocos aro now 
changed for 88 to 89 cash, the Hiupeh dollars are current at ton 
times this amount, that is, they realizo not moro than 890 cash, 
Besides this « discount is charged for defects in the silver. ‘The old 
cash are found by the people to be much better, They rise and fall 
{n prico, but no discount is charged. 

The ciroumstances show that tho now Chinese dollars eannot 
be forcod into onsy cfroulation at the prosent time, ‘There is 

jandvantage which will occur at once to the reflecting observer 
in trying to compel people to take certain coined money 
Deeause the official authority commands it, Disobedience becomes 
a common thing, and authority is brought into contempt. It is 
better to wait, Perhaps we may say, let the peoplo have a voice 
{in a represontative assembly, ‘Lot there be currency legislation in 
sch an assembly, and the probability is that the unwillingness to 
‘obey the law will disappear, Silver ourreney will then be easy. 
At present copper currency is enjoying the popular favour. The 
people like to use copper cash. It is best for the Government to 
eonform to the peoplo’s will and supply them with sufficient copper 
‘gash for their use, 
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Tt appears from the facts here set forth, then, that silver came to 
China as currency fret through foreign trade, and for a long time 
remained at an exchange of 1,000 cash per tael weight. Daring the 
‘present century it rose to 1,850 cash, but has now again fallen, 
through the effect of foreign trade, to nearly its old value. It is at 
present a cheap commodity in China, and cannot long retain 
its present high value. Being cheap to buy at the open ports, it is 
cheap to sell in the interior of Obina. If, then, silver is to rise again 
in relation to gold, this mast be by the action of Western 
Governments. 

‘Viceroys and Governors are at present anxious to increase the 
value of silver in order to make profit by the new mints, but 
this eannot be accomplished without legislative action, whereby silver 
will come into use in countries where it has lately been abandoned. 
The supply of silver dollars by the provincial mints of China is 
at present, in part, a failure, as the shrofis and money-changore 
deduct » percentage from money which does not conform to their 
standard, and it is impossible by legislative means to root ont these 
ideas, which, as we Know from other channels, aro so firmly held 
It seems safe to forecast that silver will never fall much 
lower in relation to cash in China, for which we may be thankful. 
This fluctuation between dollars and cash is an unexplained grievance 
to the working people, who cannot comprehend its reason, 

Therefore, the best course will be for China to strive to raise the 
price of silver in relation to gold. China has to pay her debts 
in gold, and if the price of silver be raised, her taxes of all sorts, 
whethér callected in cash or silver, will count for more in 
mecting her often recurring calls, and the native merchants will have 
fewer inroads on their small stores of silver. All the influence of 
China should be directed tonard urging the treaty powers to unite 
to raise the value of silver, which however, should be done 
slowly, 60 as to prevent undue strain upon the gold standard 
countries, Stil all history shows that uniformity in the laws 
which govern commerce will more and more appear as years roll 
on, In secluded Japan, with no commerce, gold was nearly on a pay 
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with silver, Commerce broke the isolation, and now gold has attained 
thirty times the value of silver.* Enropo and Asia must and 
ought to be united under one system of monetary usage, Currency 
Jaws should be so made that the interests of the varions races 
‘and nations may be fairly considered, and the way thrown open for 
the benefits of an enlightened civilization to be equally enjoyed by 
all, It is philosophical and it is Christian to deal jastly by all 
classos of the people whether thoy are rich or whether they are poor, 








Genoral Musny said although he was indebted to Dr. Edkins for 
‘the ablo Papor just read, wherein was shown that eoppor was the 
stondard curroney of China, still ho fancied China acknowledged 
silver also to be the curroney; at the same time, he confessed that 
cash appears to have been the standard currency of tho realm, that 
fs, in the Yangtszo Valley from ‘Tsungming right up into Hunan 
and Hupeh, 

‘After some farthor discussion the mocting terminated with a vote 
of thanks to Dr, Béktins and the Ohairman, proposed by General 
‘usw and seconded by Mr. Vourromtn, 











Minores of a Guwnnat, Murnrixa held at the Society's Hall on 
Thursday, November 26th, 1896, at 9 p.m, 


‘The President announced the election of two new members, wiz. 
the Rey. J. ©. Ferguson and Prof. F. D, Gamewell. 

Mi. 7, W. Kivaturrs then read a valuable Papor on Traces of the 
Origin of Chinese Writing,” of which the following isa brief summary. 


* December 8th, 1899, Gold is now 35:2 timer the price of silver, Japan 
‘and India have become gold countries. Yot in China, al 

‘woight is unshaken, "Year after year 9 weight of sllvar is exchanged 
{for tho amo numbor of copper cash in the Shanghal market. Tn this sease 
all China holds firmly to copper and silver currency. 
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Much has been waitten [ssid Mr. Kingsmill] on the origin of 
‘the Chinese written character. Few, however, have gone to the 
fountain head, but have been content to take their illustratious from 
a late period, when the:stractare of the written character had already 
become erystalized, and to assume the existence of the same con- 
ditions in more ancient times. ‘The Chinese writers merely borrow 
from one another. Brief referenco was made to a work by Pre 
Amiot, written in 1764 and published in Mémoires concernant 
les Chinois, remarkable for its dey but of no especial value to us. 
As a mater of course the origins of writing cannot become a 
matter of history, since history cannot exist till writing has become 
‘a modium for recording events. China presents a marked antithesis 
to other nations, which have handed down vast architectaral 
remains to tell of their former greatness. Not so China. With the 
exception of a few pagodas, the oldest of which searcely dates back 
‘a thousand years, no architectural remains of any sort are to be found. 

‘The destruction of the Summer Palace at Peking swept away the 
most interesting collection of antiquities in the Empire, Fortunately 
the despised and ignorant Chinese archeologist has with greater or 
lessor skill preserved the records of many works of art now hopelessly 
lost; and these drawings, rade at first and not improved by continual 
copying, still afford us valuable information as to the progress of the 
arts and more especially the growth of a written literatare in China, 

‘These remains consist of inscriptions on stones, bricks, and 
earthenware, of dedicatory marks on anciont vases, and the legends of 
antique coins. Of these probably the most interesting and instructive 
‘aro the cartouches marking the ancient sacrificial vases, the in- 
scriptions on which lead up to-a period anterior to any suggestion of 
phonetic couneetion between the objedt and the pare ideograyh by 
which it is represented. ‘These cattouches were only slowly developed 
‘and modified so as to represent anguage even in an imperfect form. 

Reference was made by the lectarer to the ancient tradition of the 
‘use of the quipus before written agreements came into vogue, and a 
comparison was made with the similar custom among the ancient 
peoples of America, where the ideographs of Iater times had no 
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apparent connection with the quipns but seemed to be of independent 
origin, ‘The speaker did not, however, mean to imply any ethnological 
connection between the two peoples. Tn 1861, P. P. Thoms, formerly 
HLB.M, Consul at Ningpo, published “A Dissertation on the Ancient 
Chinese Vases,” being excerpts from the Po Ku Tu fff 7 if the 
Iattor a work in 16 vols, with several hundred plates of vases, jags, 
oto, alleged to belong to the Shang, Chow snd Han dyna 

Vig. 1, from this work, isan inseription found on a ting which belongs 
to the transitional style and cannot be regarded as of the oldest, since 
it has already in part assumed the character of written language 








Pig.t. 





We are here concerned only with the last column, rendered in 
modern Chinese by JH ff 2 Zs BE © Mt AE “ For uso in the Yih 
sacrifice to ancestors; a record.” Tho characters transcribed 
‘fu yih, fu krcei, fu kang, ote. aro of froquent ocearrence on these 
‘antique vases, They ate said to have been used by the ancient 
Chinese as indicating the dynasty to which they belong, git 
for instance being supposed to indicate the so-called “Shang 
dynasty,” of whose existence indeed there is no proof. ‘These 
characters yih, kwei, Eang, etc., a8 is well-known, ate those of. 
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‘the ‘Pen Stams and. indicate a. denary division of the yeor once in 
use: from Italy, to China, We shall therefore put aside this native 
reference of vatjous vases to certain dynasties as without proof, and 
adopt an. arrangement founded on the internal evidence of the 
stories; which we shall find progressive from picture writing to 
‘the conventional representation of the sounds of the language. 

He also in the paper referred, to a well-known native work, the 
Kin Shih: So, republished in 1822 with numerous facsimiles of 
ancient vases, coins, ete. Fig. 2 is from this work (chap, 1, 
No. 17]— 














Fy. 8. 


‘Websrohere oncof the samoideographs as found in Fig. 1,4 which 

stands for father or angestor.. Tho.circle at the bottom is the oldest 
form of JF one of the.Pén Stems. ‘The amphora-like jar at the top is 
‘the original of the fifth: character in the left hand column of Fig 1, 
‘and the inscription may be rendored: “A wine vase for use in 
saorificing to ancestors.” 

‘The form of this first character as given in Fig. 1 leads by a 
natural gradation to that given in the Ku Wen, which came to be 
assosiated with the sound tun, represented now by Hf, meaning “to 
honour” or “honourable,” ‘The lecturer analyzed in a similar way a 
number of inscriptions which gave the primitive forms of others of 
‘the Ten Stems. These characters. are in marked contrast to the 
picture writing. Already in the oldest insoriptions they, have an 
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smbitrary form, mote eonventionslized indeed than the tioderh twelve 
signs of the zodiac. ‘This decimal division of time is older than the 
duodenary, and we have here probably the remains of the origin 
signs worn down by the attrition of centuries, introduced from without 
‘therefore and not indigenous, 

Other inscriptions revealed a type of sighatute whore the clan was 
represented by ita totem, Among these: Figs, 9 aiid 4 


Fy.t 


Big. 3. 


représent the scorpion and manod rhinoceros. respectively, The 
last is especially remarkable. ‘The rhinoceros of the Tsockwan was 
possibly tho tichorhinas, extinct in Europo ater the Palceolithio age, 
‘The Lecturer then traced tho gradual development and formation of a 
number of signs, until in Fig. 6 ho presonted an inscription which, 
though still not to be called written language, conveys considerable 
information, 
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The signs” mean—fish”—“melt”—'a woman's name”—M to 
make" —name of a country” —* princess "fish (repeated) — 
“mother” bear” (1) —sons”— grandsons ”—" perpetual ”— 
‘precious”— use.” ‘Thongh this is not language, we can gather 
‘the idea of the presenter, approximately as follows :— 

“The clan of the ish totem caused to be caat (this vase) in honour 
of Jin, Princess of Kwok, Maternal ancestor of the jish clan and 
ancestress of a large posterity—May it continue in perpetual use,” 

A stady of the name of this princess, the clan name and that of 
the kingdom, called Kwoh, reveals the probable period of the inserip- 
tion as the sixth contury B.C, i. it was contemporaneous with the 
Chun Tein. This work itself is not writing in any sense of the 
torm, and always needed an expositor ; hence the origin of the Tso 
Chuen or “Assisting Narrative,” After the Chinn T'sin age the 
‘number of insoriptions of various sorts increases, but for a considerable 
potiod the art of writing seems to hare remained stationary. The 
poriod thus affords a satistectory resting-place, and he did not that 
‘evening propose to carry these researches further. It will, however, 
be seen from the foregoing that aside from the Ten Stems, which 
seem to have sprang suddenly into existence, and which have there- 
fore probably had their origin ontside of China, the growth of the 
‘writing up to the Chun T'sin perfod has been natural and regular, 
and plainly had its origin in the idolic representations of objects, 
afterwards modified into ideographs. It will thus be understood that 
there is no trastworthy Chinese chronology before the seventh 
century B.C., and as writing had even then not passed out of the 
ideographie stage ; a very few centaries mast be allowed for anterior 
growth. We must therefore forover dismiss from all reasonable 
reckoning the so-called previous dynasties, as things of which not 
‘one tittle of evidence exists. 














A diseussion on the Paper, participated in by several members of 
the Society, followed the reading, after which a vote of thanks was 
extended to the author, end the meeting adjourned. 
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Mivores of a Guwunat Meerixo held at the Society's Hall on 
Wednesday, March 8rd, 1807, at 9 p.m. 


‘The chair was taken by Mx. P. G. vow MtumponrP (President). 

‘Tho President introduced Dr, R. H. Cox, who hed arranged to 
read a Paper on “ Réntgen Rays.” 

Few discoveries in modern science have so exercised mon’s ‘winds 
as this fortunate discovery of the Vienna professor, which has opened 
up a new vista of phenomena in direotions never before dreamt of, 
In the soionco of healing it has already assumed an important place, 
and there is apparently no limit to the light itis eventually bound to 
throw on the physical sciences, It may be said, indeed, to have given 
‘us a now organ of perception, and, as it were, to have added a sixth 
to oar hitherto short number of five senses, It was undor tho 
circumstances that the invitation of the Society to a private séance 
was availed of by a large and attontive audience, 

‘Dr. Cox preveded his exhibition of the Rays by a short lecture on 
cloctrieity, so far as it was concerned with tho formation of the 
Réntgen Rays, 

‘The following is a summary of the Paper. 

Most people know the preliminaties, and the fact that by connecting 
thetorminals ofa battery, composed of a number of cells, strong currents 
‘of what is known as electricity are produced. ‘These terminals may 
be drawn apart, leaving a space occupied by air between thom, and it 
the eurront bo powerful, and the amount sufficient, it will overcome the 
rosistanoo of the non-conducting air and leap in the form of a spark 
from one terminal to another. ‘Theso terminals form an important 
part in the equipment, and are usually made of platinum as the least 
oxidisable and one of the most infusible of metals, That from which 
nogative electricity is discharged is called the Aathode, that conveying 
positive the anode. 

It between the source of electricity, which may, of course, be a 
battery, a storage cell, n dynamo, oF a megnet, and the terminals, an 
induction coil be placed, the current is modified, or transformed into 
‘high tension electricity. An induction oll consists of a length of 
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fine insulated wiro, it may bo miles long, coiled round a core. The 
induced current differs in many respects from the original 
longer continnons, but consists of a series of rapidly ovcursing breaks 
and.relays of high electromotive force, If the terminals be. now 
‘Drought together and separated as before, instead of a. sperk leaping 
from one to another a steady stream of light will pass, which may be 
‘continued'as long as the: curreht continues: to flow. -If instend. of 
‘passing sin air tho: terminals be enelosed ina glass bulb and the 
contained air bo gradually exhausted by a well constructed. air-pump, 
-sories of very beantifol phenomena of coloured: and stratified rays 
ray be noticed passing from one terminal to.another, Mr, Crooke, 
in London, some twenty years ago, devoted his attention to those 
phenomena, By improvements in the means employed, he succeeded. 
{in forming a vacaney so perfect that its pressure was loss than one 
nillioath partof the atmosphere under ordinary conditions, and in 
such a vacuum soveral strange phenomena were noticed, Amongst 
others, Mr, Crooke suoseeded in making a carefully suspended disk, 
with arms attached somewhat after the style of the ordinary cup 
anemometer, evolve under the influence of a simple ray-of light. “Mr. 
‘Crooke claimed for matter in this attenuated: state a. new condition 
‘s-far removed from the gaseous as that from the liquid, or the liquid 
from the eold, to which ho gave the name of radiant, Matter as a 
gas became radiant when its stoms were so far removed thet they 
were free to move independently; and under the action of light, heat 
or eleotricity, to bombard the surface of any object placed in theit 
path, Even with the attenuation to which Mr, Crooke was able to 
attain, no approech to aotaal exhaustion had beon gained, and it-was 
calculated that within the space of a cubiomillimetre, about the 650th 
part of a cubio inch, hundreds of thousands of molecules were to be 
sill found. The feld for observation afforded by: these experiments 
‘was eagerly taken up, and on the continent the late Professor Hertz 
and Professor Lenard eatried out further experiments, It was found 
that by making the kathode terminal vary in shape, various modifica 
tions were produced, If the Ksthodes were made concave, tho rays 
would be foeussed and intense heat and light produced, they might 
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also.be reflected in parallel lines, and these lines it was found eocl be 
defected out of their course by the action of a magnet. These raya 
impinging off » platinum plate at the anode placed at an angle contd. 
be reflected out of the tube, and Hertz discovered that certain: of 
these rays could pass throngh an aluminium window inserted into the 
tube, In the air these Rays wore not deflected, or. only slightly, 
deflected, by.a magnet. Experimenting on these Rays, which are 
invisible, Professor Réntgen found that novertheless they affected 
Photographio plates, and produced fluorescence in certain. compound 
rotallic salts, of which barium platino-cyanide has been found the 
most useful, He also found that certain substances, such as, wood, 
ebonite, ete, opaque to ordinary light, wore practically transparent to 
-Abogo rays, and that shadows could thus be. fixed, on plates enclosed 
in awooden box, This was tho foundation of his discovery, that 
‘tho tissues of the human body wore transparent to these. rays, hile 
‘the bones were almost opaque, and that by such moans it-was:possiblo, 
to make a photographic picture of tho entire skeleton. of a. living 
subject, ‘This remarkable discovery appealed so much to the imaging 
tion, that it became almost instantly subject of interest all over tho, 
world, and Professor Réntgen’s experiments wero eagerly repeated. 
Tt cannot be said that, excopt in the art of photographing and 
exhibiting thoso phenomena, much additional progress has since been 
made. Ho would, howovar, bo able by means of an apparatus: called 
tho Scioscope to exhibit tho Rontgen effects on a fluorescent screen, 
fo that tho entire andione could seo thom for themselves. ‘The light 
8 but fesble, so that it would bo necessary for thom to come up 
singly, when they could each satisfy himself, With regard to the trae 
‘explanation of th Rays, no opinion has yet gained universal accoptance, 
By some they woro considered as rays of light of extremely shor 
vibration period, and in consequence not subject to tho phenomena of 
reflection and refraction. Certain indications of the Orooke's vacuum 
tube rather pointed to their being direct emanations of ‘extremely 
attenuated matter projected from the kathode. Tt-had, for instance, 
‘been noticed by some of the German investigators that the vaewum 
vwas increased under the action of tho electric discharge, and these 
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could best be accounted for by the particles moving at the rate of 
soversl hundreds or thousands of miles per second, being projected 
with such foroe against tho sides of the tube that they actually forced 
their way through its substance, while the atmospheric particles 
without, not having the same amount of individual inertia, were 
tunable to penetrate in the opposite direction. ‘These differences of 
opinion were an indication of how much had still to be earned of these 
Rays, the unknown nature of which hed indueed their discoverer to 
apply to them the term X Rays, « being the accepted algebraie symbol 
for the mtlnown quantity. After describing the nature of the Rays 
and the moans by which they where produced, Dr. Cox directed atten- 
‘ion to the immense possiblities which may be the outcome of their 
‘use by surgeons in locating foreign bodies in the human system, the 
study of frctares and dislocations, and the better position in which 
surgeons now stood in redueing broken limbs, and setting in their 
proper places those which had been put ont. He also pointed ont, to 
‘the amasement of his hearers, that the X Rays might be a most usoful 
companion to the menu in locating the iron shot in pheasants for the 
table, 


‘The Paper concluded, the audience were invited to sce the Rays for 
themselves, Dr. Cox having been at considerable trouble in installing 
‘a tomporary battery and other electric apparains in order that an 
‘exhibition of the Rays could be given. One by one those present were 
able to see the Rays for themsclves, by holding their lands between 
tho Rays contained in a Crooke tube and a Scioscope, by which the 
ones in the hands and rings on the fingers wore seen through tho 
flesh, and keys, coins and other si es were seen through, 
pocket-books and such like opaque enclosures. 

‘A vote of thanks proposed by the Parstpexr was warmly'accorded. 

Dr. Cox and the Rev. Dr. Eoxiws took the opportunity of specially 
referring to the importance of the diseovery, which led thom to believe 
‘thet wo were but on the brink of many greater marvels of science only 
‘avaiting revelation, 

Dr. Cox thanked those prosent for the compliment, and the meeting 
concluded. 
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Mixures of a Gewenat Mrertya held at the Societj’s Hall on 
Wednesday, March 24th, 1897, at 9 pam. 


‘The chair was taken by Mv. P. G. vow Moutexponrr (President). 

‘There was quite a fair attendance, with not a few Indies, 

‘The names of new mombers elected sinco the last meeting were 
announced, as follows :—Tho Rev, Paul Krang, Mr. H. O'Shea, 
Mr. D, Stepanoy and Mr. N. Post. 

‘The Rev. Josnen Epxiws, D.D,, then road a Paper on Ancient 
Writing,” of which the following is « sammary, 

‘The Lecturer began by remarking that the subject was ono which 
was attracting very much attention at home at the prosent time, and 
‘there woto very different opinions regarding the origin of alphabetic 
writing, He intonded to limit himself, under existing cireumstances, 
to a special part of the subject, stating the results at which he had 
arrived, after studying for considerable time matters conncoted 
with anciont writing, Auciont commerce was the instrument which 
spread the art of writing, which was at frst pictorial, trom Babylon, 
first into Egypt and later into China, Alphabetic writing was 
‘tho natural rosult of phonetic sigas. Sinco the Phomicians wore 
both the traditional inventors of alphabetic writing and the fist 
nation which made commorce by sea its ear and occupation, one 
would seom forced to tho conclusion that, 
could be traced in old records as far back as about two thousand 
yours before Christ, the most probable date for the origination of 
‘tho alphabet was not likely to be later than about eighteen contaries 
bofore Christ. It was among the scribos of those anciont periods 
that writing originated, and it was through their far-reaching travels 
that writing was spread to distant countries, ‘The records of carly 
alphabetio writing were few, because perishable materials were used. 
Te was necessary to regard alphabotic writing as existing from tho 
days of Abraham, who came from Ohaldes, An ancient mode of 
writing among the Indians was ealled by the Chinese the Kulu 
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writing, in India the Kharosthi; this was stated to date from the 
third century before Christ. It was known that the Semitic origin of 
‘the Tniian'wiiting *was now recoghized, ‘There'were three modes of 
writing in ancient times ; a‘brash as employed in‘painting, there was 
‘cutting or carving, and stamping. In all Syrian cities there was 
‘wilting from very ‘great ‘antiquity. ‘The numetation of India was 
from loft to riglit, nd came frotn the Babylonians, consequently 
enibodying ‘the principal of local value. ‘The numeration ‘of local 
value "beginning from the lett, was'in China certainly in 42 B:C., 
‘and it would arrive from India, At that time the Babylonian astrology 
had penetréted'as far as to the province of Obibli in China, the 
governing class and the scholars being then in“possession of the 
Babylonian srithmsti, with the fully developed art of writing. It 
twas soiene, joined withthe art of writing, which gave'to'Ohinn that 
superiority ‘in intellect which enabled her to dominate ‘the nations 
round her by her literature. ‘The southern ‘writing came to India, 
Dr. Bibler‘thought, in about 800'B.C, ‘That differed from Professor 
‘Max Moller’ view, who supposed a few yeats ago that ‘writing was 
{troduced to Tndia about 400'B.0. ‘The Chinese evidence was very 
sanuch to the purpose, and showed thatthe habit of writing characters 
from lelt'to right, in vogue among the Chinese from ancient times 
till now, “was 1 featare confirmitory ‘of the opinion that Chinese 
‘writing came ‘Yom Babylonia, The Lecturer condluded ‘that the 
‘cuneiform wameration’written from left to right’must have been in 
cotnmon'se in the potts reached by ‘ocean ‘contmerce in India and 
Chine in 615 B.C. ‘Phe Indian numerdls must be Babylonian and 
they must have been in use in ‘the seventh ‘century ‘before ‘Christ. 
‘The Kharosti'was Aramoan writing adapted ‘to the language of ‘the 
‘Punjaub in the days of Darius and Xerxes. 

‘In conélusion, Dr, Bakins asked his andience’to earefully-consider 
the argument he bad put before them, which he hoped would ‘bring 
‘them to’the convietion tit ‘the alphabetic writing was very much 
older than by-thany it Was said to be. 
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At the conclusion of the reading remarks were made by vatious 
members of the Society, taking exception to’ some of the positions 
advanced by Dr. Boris. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman the mecting adjourned, 


COUNCIL'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1896-97. 


a 


‘The annual mecting of the Society was held at the Society's 
all, on Wednesday, Jone 20th, 1897, at 9 p.m. 

‘The chair was taken by Mr. P. G. vow Mozxzxponrr (President). 

‘The minutes of the last public meeting having been read and 
approved, the Hon. Secretary then presented and read the various 
reports for the year, which were as follows:— 


Covson’s Report. 


Shanghai, 80th June 1897, 


‘The Council of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socfety 
beg to present their report for the year ended on the 10th instant. 

1.—The Council —The offce-bearers elected at the annual meeting 
of the Society held 10th June 1896 were :— 

Mr. P.G. von Méllendorfi, President ; Rev. J. Eakins, D.D., 
Mr. Jas, Scott, Vice-Presidents; Rev. E.T. Williams, M.A., Hon, 
Secretary; J. Ritter von Haas, Hon. Librarian; Mr. BP. A. do 
St. Croix, Hon. Curator; Mr. Thos. Brown, Hon. Treasurers 
Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, Rev. E. Faber, D.Th., Dr. A. Forke, 
Mr, A. Botta, Councillor. 

Mr. de St. Croix, however, declined to serve, and the Musonm 
was without an Hon, Curator until 18th January 1897, when 
Mr. A. Vory-Bourbon was clected to the post. 

In August we were deprived of the valuable services of the 
Hon, Librarien by the sad accident which resulted in his death. 
Mr, Z. H. Volpicelli was at once elected to fill the vacancy. In 
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November Dr. Forke resigned his position as Councillor, owing to 
his removal to Chefoo, and on tho Grd of March Mr. Brown, being 
about to return to England, resigned tho post of Hon, Treasurer. 
On the Ist of March Mr. ‘T. W. Weight was elested to succeed 
Mr, Brown, Foitrteen meetings of the Couneil wore held during » 
the year. 
2.—Members.—Twenty new members havo been added to the 
list, vis.:—Mr. E. J, L, Litton, Dr, W. A. Duncan Cooper, 
Mr. Allister Dancan, Captain A, E. Knights, Rev. William Musson, 
Rov. J. O, Ferguson, Prof. F. D. Gamevrll, Messrs. A. Vosy-Bourbon, 
+4, B, Lemitre, Rev, Jno, Stevens, D.D., Mr, Simeon D. Stepanov, 
Rov. Paul Kranz, Messrs, H. O'Shea, N. Post, G. E, Morrison, 
R. L, Thomson, 0, A. V. Bowra, M. Koptiayelt, Rov. J. R. Hykes 
‘and Geo, A. Stuart, MD, 
8.—Meatings—Soven meetings of the Society wore held duving 
tho year, at which papers or lectures were presented on tho 
following themes -— 
Ootober 21st, 1896,—The Relation of Copper and Silver in 
China, by Rev. J. Bdkins, D.D. 
November 26th,—Trnces of the Origin of Chinese Writing from 
Ancient Inscriptions, by 'T. W, Kingsmill, Tq. 
January 18th, 1897.—The Empress Wu of the Tang, by 
0. A. V. Bowra, Esq. 
ebraary 16th.—Chinese Poetry, by Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D. 
March Srd.—The Rntgen Rays, by Dr. R. H. Cox. 
March 24th.—Anciont Writing, by Rev. J. Edkins, DD. 
April 21st—The Silver Question in China and Mluctnations of 
Prices, by Z. H. Volpicolli, Bsq. 
—The Journal, —The first fascioule of the Jourhal is ready for 
sue and will appear in a fow days. 
Officers’ Reporte.—Tho condition of the Treasury, it will be 
scen from the report of the Hon. ‘Treasurer, has been considerably 
improved. ‘The thanks of tho Society are due to our former 
and present Hon, Treasurers, Mr. Brown and Mr. Wright, for 
their efforts to collect subscriptions in arrears. The report of the 
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Hon, Carator shows that, there have ben a few raluable gifts 
to the Museum during the year. 

The Council take pleasure in announcing that they have asked 
the Manicipal Council for an additional grant to enable them to 
employ » competent and experienced gentleman who has applied for 
the post of Assistant Curator. It is hoped the Municipal Conneil 
aay see its way to voto the assistance asked, and which the Museum 
deserves, 

‘The report of the Hon. Librarian exhibits the condition of the 
Library. 

For the Council, 


ELT. Wiuaxs. 
Hon. Secretary. 





Lmnantay’s Rerorr, 


Shangbai, 80th June 1897, 


‘Tho Library of the Society is keoping very stationary, with the 
exception of scientific periodicals and the works published under 
Government auspices, which are pretty geucrally sent to our 
Society, and slowly fill tho Library shelves. 

‘The work of binding ll periodicals has Ietaly commenced aud is 
proceeding, bat unfortunately it has beon discovered that many 
nambers are missing and probably irreparably lost, thos often 
spoiling valuable collections. It will bo necessary in future to 
enact a rule that no journals or periodicals shall be removed from 
the Library. 

Te will be necessary to have another locked shelf to secure the 
Blue Books, for whose safekeeping we are responsible to 
H.B.M’s. Consulate, 
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Among the works presented to the Society I may mention the 
Phonology of Ancient Lappish of Wiklung, The Royaume de Ou, 
by Klepsche, and the Mind of Mencius by Dr. Faber. 


Z.Vourremus, + 
Hon. Librarian, < 


Conaton’s Revonr. 


Shanghai, 25ih Jano 1897. 


‘The Mason is in a satisfactory condition: Several new species 
of birds have been added to the collection, and improvements havo 
‘beon introducod in the classification : thoto are still, however, many 
things to be done, and soveral specimons requiro to be classified and 
labelled, A catalogue of the Library has now bocomo n necessity, 
Dt it is troublosome work which ean only bo done very slowly with 
tho Timited time at the disposal of the Curator. ‘Tho collections 
aro in fair condition, and the Museum is in correspondence with 
M. Morse, Esq. for the acquisition of a collection of Lepidoptera, 
which that gentleman wishes to prosent to omr Society, under eettain 
conditions. 

‘Tho services of the Taxidermist are very satisfactory. Tho 
Curator regrets that the want of a room prevents him working in 
the Museum and daily supervising the work of his subordinates. 
‘Under the prosent conditions improvement can only bo effected very 
slowly. 











A, Vosy-Booruoy, 
Hon, Curator. 
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‘Tneasonen’s Revonr, 


Shanghai, 21st June 1897. 


‘The balance-sheat shows a credit balance in the general fund of 
Ts. 722.46, a gain of Tis, 981.85 over last year’s showing. This 
again is in port only seeming, as last year an extra number of the 
Journal was issued, while this year the first fasieule is but just 
ready, 

‘The Museom account also shows a credit balance, amounting to 
Tis, 1,001.66. Against this, however, must be charged a Joan from 
‘the Recreation Fund of Tis. 500, beating interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum, 
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‘The following office-bearers were clected for the ensuing year -— 

Mr. P. G. von Méllendorff, President ; Rev. Jos. Edkins, D.D., 
Mr. Jas. Scott, Vice-Presidents; Rev. E. T. Williams, M.A., Hon. 
Secretary ; Mr. 'T. W. Wright, Hon. Treasurer ; Mr, B. Fischer, 
Hon, Librarian; Mr. A. Vosy-Bourton, Hon. Curator 
‘Mr. T, W. Kingsmill, Rev. E, Faber, D:Thy Rev. J. R, Hykes, 
Mr. F. EB, Taylor, Councilor 

‘Mr. Z. H, Volpicelli was appointed » delegate to represent the 
Society at tho International Oriental Congress to be held at Pat 
in tho ensuing September. 

After a:vote of ‘thanks to the auditors, Messrs.:A. W. Danforth 
and J. H, Maconn, for their valuabl 
to the oficers of the past year, tho meeting adjourned 























Mrvores of @ Grvenat, Muerixa held at the Society's Hall on 
Monday, November 29th, 189%, at 9 p.m. 


‘Tho attendance was vory small, but among th visitors was 
Prof, Grace, of Berlin, who was welcomed by the chairman and 
invited to take part in the discussion of tho papor. 

* the Vice-Prisident, Rey. J. Epxivs, D.D,, ealled the meeting to 
order, 

‘The minutos of the last public meeting wore read and approved, 
‘New members elected sinco the last public meoting wore announeed 
as follows:—Mr. N, Syromiatnikofl, Hon. R, F. Pettigrew, 
Mr Gu H. Eicelberger, Me, Nansbam, Ror, Box and 
Rev. F. H. James, 

‘DrBoxine then eallod MPD, Tvvox tath hi od prosedd 
to rend tho Peper of tho evening, prepared by Dt. 8.:W. Bushell, 
of Peking, entitled The Hsi Hsia Dynasty of Tangut, its Money 
and Peculiar Script.” A brief discussion followed the reading, ‘and 
after a vote of thanks to the author and the reer, tle meoting 


adjourned. 
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Mivores of a Gexenat Mucrisa eld at the Society's Tull on 
Thureday, May 12th, 1898, at 9 p.m. 


‘The chair was taken by Mr. T. W. Krvemarzt, who announeod 
the election to membership of Capt. W. W. Rich. 

‘The Rev. Joseea Enerss, D.D,, then read a Paper entitled 
“Ancient Chinese Thought, Political and Religious,” of which 
the following is a summary. 

Mencins says men havo certain powers acquired by education and 
they have intuitive inclinations to goodness. The intuitive disp 
tions of mon come to thom by an internal impulse without reflestion. 
‘He thought that children love their parents intuitively : they honour 
their elder brothers and uncles through the same spontaneoas impulso. 
This, he says, is a native principle of goodness which the Chinese 
call jen, “humanity.” Ttis also a native sense of duty, or propriety, 
which they call i. Humanity, or jen, is gentleness. Duty is a 
straight-eat line from which no man may deviate. A. dorivative 
sense off, duty, is that of patriotism. 

‘Mencius boldly asserts that all mankind sro by natural constitn- 
tion inclined to act in a filial way to parents, and in a respectful 
manner to their elders. Dr. Griffith John, in a paper printed in 
an early volume of the Journal of our Society, drew a parallel 
Dotweea this doctrine of an intuitive sense inclining men to love 
and to daty, and the Christian doctrine of conscience as expounded 
by Bishop Butler in bis sermons on Haman Natore, There is 
satisfaction in thinking that all the edueated Chinese, who, srhile 
they recite Mencius from memory, also think on the meaning of 
Mencins, are perfectly eware that, according to the Confucian 
teaching, charity to all mankind, loyalty to the State, and daty in 
all our actions, are the immovable basis of public instruction and of 
tranguillity in every branch of social life. ‘The Chinese are at one 
‘with us on these important points. 

‘When Shun, the emperor of that name, was living among the 
mountains, 4,000 years ago, according to tradition, the mountains of 
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andl northern Chibli, a thick sub-erial deposit of loess covered 
tho valleys a8 now. ‘The fertility of the soil gave a quick: return 
to tho labour of the Chinese husbandman. Rain fell from heaven 
to help him, It was not dificnlt 4,000 yours ago, when, in 
successive companies, the Chinese came eastward and found so 
fevitfal a soil propared for them, to ostablish a government which 
became a model for fature ages. This was the Chineso goldon age. 
‘The government of Shan is partioularly doseribed in the Shun Zien 
of tho Book of History. He paid attention to astronomy. Ho 
offored burnt saorifices to the Supreme Ruler, He visited his 
Aominions ono in fivo yoars. He encouragod silk manufacture, 
He deeponed the rivers. Jastie» and compassion wore his standard 
of action, ‘This is tho man about whom Mencius loved to converse 
with his papils, and to comment with sympathy on his filial piety 
tind his political wisdom, What made this model Emperor of 
antiquity in any way different from the wild barbarians, whether 
‘Turks, it they were of northem origin, or ‘Tibetans, if they wero of 
‘wostern origin, with whom he met in the valley of Shansi helpings to 
cultivate the light soil of thore localities? Tt was, says Mencius, 
an intuitive, spontaneous goodness, He heard a good word spoken, 
‘or saw @ good action done, and his sonl responded with a gush of 
aympathetio fedling. 

‘The appearanco of such a man ensures good government to a 
nation and tranquillity to society, Horo is tho union of intuitive 
philosopby with political thought of the most valuable kind. 

‘Tho iden of heavenly destiny is a moral predestination on the 
part of God. ‘That predestination includes the purpose to interfere 
for the correction of abuses. When mankind grow corrupt a wise 
king is suro to appear. ‘The wise king is a model of virtue, as a 
son filial, as a king reverential to Heaven. 

Tho son of the Emperor Yaou could not succced him on the 
throne becanse he was not virtuous, A council was called and the 
Emperor chose Shin. The hereditary principle was for the time 
set aside, and the principle of moral and political Stmess wag 
adopted, 
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Chinese ancient thought saw clearly that the hereditary principle 
‘ought to rale ia fixing the suoosssion, but that it ought to give way 
when the heir to the throne is morally not qualified for that 

osition. 

a advantage attendant on hereditary monarchy with absolute 
power is that, when the sovereign is well disposed he becomes a 
model of virtue and moral wisdom to all his subjects. 

‘The Ohinese have the idea of teaching by example. The main 
thing in instroction is morality. Bat morality may be taught by 
example, The Emperor, the Viceroy, the Magistrate is a pattern of 
all virtues. His behaviour shines like the sun by its own light, 
Vittue in the Ohinese ancient thought is a resplendent object like 
te san and moon, As there is one sun in the heavens s0 there 
fs one light of brilliant virtue in a country. It is the Emperor 
himself, ‘This is the reason that in the Te Hid, the first of the 
For Books, the object of instraction is to make brilliantly clear tho 
resplendent virtue of the moral character: Virtue is bright, Vice is 
dark. Virtue is the conduct of the Emperor, He is its realized 
form. Without actually teaching the people to read and write, 
the object of government is gained if the people are filial to their 
parents, loyal to the State, and just in. their dealings. To be 
virtuous in this excellent manner they may learn by imitation of 
the Emperor's virtues. 

In the history of Ss ma-chien it is said of Shun that his 
reputation for filial piety was acquired when he was young,—indeed, 
only twenty years of age. At thirty he was called to assist the 
Emperor Yao in the administration of public affairs. He is an 
example of a wise king. The Obinese sages are more of them 
kings or emperors than uncrowned sages. Such a sage as Shun, 
rising in comparative youth to the management of public’ affairs, 
is an example of the hearen-bestowed wisdom of which Mencius 
spoke. 

‘The place of filial piety in ancient Chinese thought is shown by 
the repeated attempts made to place the Hiau King in the collection 
of the Four Books and Five Classics, In 1785, when the 
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Emperor Chienlung ascended the throne, this was. proposed. 
There is an cbjection to it. ‘The prosent copy is thought to 
have beon compiled by Lioubinen, ‘his is statod in the Sui 
History, and reposted in the Tanghweiyau and in Lu To Ming’s 
notes on the Classics (Tung wa hed tu 1, 31). We may 
suppose that there was nover a time when tho hereditary 
principle of government was not regarded as inherent in Chinese 
government. Here we seo the difference between Roman ideas and 
Chinese. When Romulas died, tho Senato choso as a successor 
one of themselves, who reigned for a timo and was succeeded by 
another, Every senator was to bo king in tum. Tho people 
disapproved, and the Senato changed their idea, ‘The Romans 
chose a king from among tho Sabines, and Numa Pompilius 
became king of Rome. ‘Tho Ohinose had an interregonm once, 
bat they retamed quickly to the heroditary principle founded on 
filial piety. 

Filial piety is shown by attention to the wants of parents while 
thoy ato living, and by the performance of ancsstral worship after 
they aro dead. 

In tho Za hio, the first of the Pour Books, filial piety constitntes 
tho third virtue of Wen Wang. Tho five royal virtues are :— 
‘Kindnoss to the people, reverence to the sovereign (while he was sill a 
subjeot of tho Shang Emperor) filial piety, affection to his children, 
fidelity to the promises he had mado to the nation, But a little 
farther on in tho book, filial piety is explained to embrace reverence 
for the prince, In common Chinese speech the Emperor is also the 
father. Filial piety then ombraoos reverential regard for the 
sovereign as well as for one’s own parents, A Chinese calls th 
emperor Kiun fuking and father. 

Bravery and loyalty are consistent with each other, and co-sxit 
in the samo porson. ‘Tho principle of filial piety is quite in 
harmony with freedom of spooch. ‘When a State undertakes to 
toach morality, as Confucianism doos, it renovates the people. It 
becomes. safe for them to. be allowed to speak their minds, because 
loyalty is natural to them, educated as they havo boon, 
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‘This principle involves the permission of newspapers, parlin- 
‘mentary representation, and the liberty to hold public meetings. 
Everyone is, according to theory, trained to filial piety and loyalty. 
‘Tyranny was nover natural to mankind. ‘Tyrannical despotism is 
unnatural. ‘The people think s0, and they will say so, and by 
‘heir votes they will overturn the despot. Let us hear the 
Kuwo Ya on this point. 

‘Li Wang was tyrannical, ‘The people made reproachfal observa- 
‘ion on the Emperor. Chao Kung, a minister, said to him, the 
people are discontented and fret under the present system of 
administration, Tho Emperor on hearing it engaged an astrologer 
of the Wei country to find out for him who the murmurers were. 
‘Whoorer was made known, an order was given for his execution. 
The people became very much alarmed, and passed one another 
on the roads without speaking. ‘The Emperor then said to Chao 
Kang, “I ean stop the murmurers. No one dates to move his 
tongue.” Chao Kung replied: “To stop the murmnrs of the 
disloyal is a greater achievement than to check the overflow of 
ivor. When a river is chockod there is an overflow and a breaking 
down of embankments. This causes injury to multitudes. So it 
fs with the people. When there is an inuundation the water must 
bo led and a free way made for it to flow. So with the people, 
free way must be made for thoir speech. Let them speak 
and learn from their speech whether you are successful or not in 
‘government, 

“This is the reason that the Emperor in the daily audiences 
listens to the advice of Ministers. Scholars offer their pooms ; 
tho blind musicians offer songs ; seribes offer histories; political 
maxims ate offered by some, and long poems by others; the blind 
present laudatory pieces. Each class prosonts the frait of special 
thought, and the Emperor, after considering the opinions of each, 
Aecides. So it is that public affairs flow on without hindrance. 

“Speech in the people may be compared with the earth which 
has on it mountains and rivers yielding profit in many ways to the 
people and the State. ‘The earth has its flat regions and ite 
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marshes, ‘They give clothing and food. In the same way by 
‘the speech of the people it may be known how to give thom 
what will be for their benefit and provide that in which they are 
deficient, ‘They will obtain valuablo property, implements, clothing 
and food. By their apeoch their thonghts are known. Let 
speech be free, Why should it be checked? If their lips are 
muzzled it will not be long before an outbreak occurs.” 

‘The Emperor refused to listen, No one dared thronghout the 
Kingdom to utter a word, the gag was successful. Police law was 
‘triumphant. Bot what happened? In three years the Emperor was 
ethroned and sent to Yungan in Shansi to prevent his doing 
farther mischief, 

‘The place of religion in ancient Chinese thought is » very 
prominent one, ‘Thus in tho Shiki [ch. 1, p. 6] a description is 
given of the actions of an early _Emperot, Ohwenhi. Ho was 
‘grandson of the Yellow Emperor, Profound thonghtfulness gave 
him plans. Penetration in inquiring gave him knowledge of 
affairs, Ho encouraged the growth of timber and cereals to occupy 
and make use of the laud. He attended to the seasons to be like 
Heaven, He followed tho just dealings of spirits of the mountains 
nd rivers in his administration, In sacrificing, bis offerings were 
pro nnd his heart deoply sinoore, ‘This was written sbout & 
contury before Christ, It shows that thoughtful mon looked 
on the order of heavenly phenomena as a model for goraenment 
‘on earth, Worship must be carefully performed, and sincere 
adoration is due to tho powerful spirits who conduct the operations 
of natare, Religious sentiment was powerful, and religious worship 
cannot be omitted. In the administration of public affairs 
religious worship is the first duty of tho sovereign. 

The canonization of ancients was not uncommon. A. tradition 
says that when Shao Hao, the ancient Exaperor, died (said to hare 
diod B.O. 2618] his spitit, or shen, descended on the Changlien 
FEE mountain. In sacrifices he is the Ruler of Autumn, and 
fas such he controls crime and assigns punishments. ‘The locality. 
where the Roler of Autama is worshipped isa name of happy. 
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angury. Religion is inseparable from polities. Such was the 
effect of the honour ascribed to rulers on the minds of men, that 
in early times each highly esteemed person at death was canonized 
by worshippers. The higher the rank of the person deceased 
while living so much the more honourable was his position as a 
divine person after his death. By this door of entrance the 
practice of polytheism rapidly extended among the sncient 
Chinese. 

‘This fact points to the religious feeling of the ancient Chinese, 
and is one of a multitude of examples of ancient thought in the 
religions ephere, ‘The state of opinion is also shown by prayers 
for rai 

Tn times of drought, when rain is to be prayed for, the captain, 
of tho rain is to be appealed to by offerings. But first it is 
necessary to purily the administration by liberating all fmnooent 
persons kept in prison, and by discharging all the duties of filial 
piety, loyalty, fidelity and honour. ‘The people must be instricted 
in their daties, and made virtuous and intelligent in order to 
{influence Heaven to send rain on the thirsty lands. ‘Then threo 
days of rain will delight all the labouring population. This is 
the way to pray for rain, It is in this way that the moral 
sentiment is introduced in the midst of detail of sacrifices. 

Formerly the officers who governed the people were distinct 
from those who had charge of spiritual beings. If men have 
providential skill they distinguish matters of high concen from 
matters of no consequence. When men have the reputation of 
the sage and the light of a virtuous character, the bright spirits 
feel themselves under an attracting spell and come down to 
them. Both men and women become possessed of supernatural 
powers, and can control demons so as to assign their ranks to each, 
and determine correctly the order of all spirits when sacrifices 
are offered to them. From the statements of the Kwo Yit there 
remains no doubt that sacrificing to spiritual beings gave, it was 
supposed, the poner of controlling those same spiritual beings 
3. witches are believed to be able to do.’ ‘This was accepted it 
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Enrope not many centuries ago. It is not believed now. If 
sacrifices are withheld, the ancient Chinese thought that the 
happiness which spiritaal beings can confer will not be bestowed. 
In the old réyime of China a very large number of persons had 
charge of religious duties, Of all the datios of « king the religions 
Anties ro tho most important. According to the Kiwo Ya, tho 
Emperor, at an carly date, appointed many special officers to 
‘manage all religious affairs, 

‘The preoeding examplos are taken from the Kivo Ya, a work 
written after the time of Confucins, but containing many exam, 
of tho teaching of the wise kings of antiquity as preserved in the 
Chow country, the Tu country, the Chi country, the Obin country, 
tho Cheng country, the Wa country, and the Yuo country, In 
all, the moral tendencies of the current teaching of the literary 
class aro made very prominent 

In the seotion on tho Wise Maxims aud Political Sayings of 
tho Chu country, it is said that Chwang Wang, the fifth usuxpor 
of the hegemony of all the barons, sent an officer to go to give 
warning advico to his son acting as his tutor. The officer exoused 
himself saying ho had no ability and could do the prince no 
Tho King said, “Yon having in yourself what is good use this 
to stimolate him on the path of goodness.” ‘The officer replied, 
the prince being virtuous and wishing tho virtuous in others, 
virtuous men will come to him, If he does not wish virtoous 
men they will not come to be employed by him. Yau, the 
famous Emperor of that. name, had a degenerate son, Chu, who 
received tho Barony of Tan-sbun and had a son, Shang-chi 
who reesived the Barony of Shang in Shonsi; the Emperor K*, 
the successor of Yii, and the second sovereign of the Hin dynasty, 
had five sons named Wokwan—vis, Tai-keng and others. ‘Tang, 
the first sovereign of the Shang dynasty, had » grandson named, 
‘Tikes, who refused to comply with the laws, would not be 
guided by T-yin, and was sent away to Tang. So it was with 
‘Wen Wang. He was virlaous himself, but be had degenerate 
sons, Kwan and Tsai, Tho former, Kwan, was put to death by 
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Cheu-kung, when acting a4 Prime Minister. ‘The other, Ts‘ai, was 
punished, but less severely. 

Al these sovereigns had themselves noble qualities, which in 
‘their sons were wanting. Virtue was much to be desired in these 
prinoss, But they disappointed those who expected it. When the 
‘ing asked his counsellor Shen-sha what he should do, the 
reply was “Instruct prince and people in the history of the 
Springs and Antomns in which the good ate praised and the 
bad condemned” In this way they should be taught to love 
virtue and hate vice, Lot them be instructed in the genealogies of 
our sovereigns, so that they may know what bright virtue is, and 
avoid the darkness of immorality. In this way, they will use men 
rightly and war them in regard to actions, 

‘Let the poetry of tho Olassios be used in instruction, and tho 
stndent will be led to admire highly the conspicuous virtue of 
‘good rulers, and they themselves will, in their decisions, be guided 
by bright intelligence. 

In instruction it is necessary aleo to teach the due subordination 
of ranks aud classes in socicty by means of the Liki, Music, 
too, must be made use of to cleanse the mind from vico and 
confirm ft where it reveals unsteadiness. Confucian writers always 
lace ceremonies and music together as a part of the Classics, 
yyot music is not taught. Only the Book of Ceremonies is read 
‘and made use of in instruction, As a whole, the Classics, 
according to theory, include the Chew Ui, which describes the 
duties and titles of all court officers and magistrates. A mass of 
particulars ste here recorded. ducation requires to be a long 
process, too long indeed for the student who needs to go into 
active pursuits, if all the information, the ceremonial about 
marriages, fanerals and sacrifices occurring throughout the year 
are to be known by the learner as recorded in the Jt 

In theory, all these bocks have to be mastered, but the tone of 
‘the Kivo Yi shows that moral lessons sre the real foundation of 
all Chinese youthful training. In continuation of this practical, 
albombraciog political philosophy, for such it is, the book says 
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the princes must be instructed in the duties of all the officers, 
classified as they are in the ancient system, according to the times 
‘when their services aro required, It is a curious fact that Chinese 
government offices are arranged according to the calendar, Tho 
princo must also learn the political maxims left on record by the 
Ikings of antiquity, go that he may know how to govera as 
they did by practising conformity with those virtuous maxims in 
‘governing the people 

‘The Cheu-yd begins with the following words :—Mu-wang, 
the fourth Chew sovereign, was planning an attack on the Turks 
‘and Tibetans, Chi-kang urged him not to make this attack, saying, 
tho ancient kings displayed their virtnes, They did not-place 
‘their military force in view, Armies collect and movo forward, 
‘When they move they are feared. If merely looked at:they aro 
espised. If despised they are not feared. Tho poom of Ohen-kang 
“Tho shield and sponr aro collected in the armoury, 
The bow is hong up, and tho arrow retnros to the quiver.” 
I seok excallent virtue to be shewn to my Chinose people. 
‘he faithfal King will protect thom, ‘The action of the ancient 
kings towanls the poople had for its aim to develop correctly 
their virtaes and ronder broad and solid their moral natnre, to 
increase their wealth and sharpen the edge of their weapons, 
to inatract thom in what was profitable and mischiorons, to civilize 
them by cultare, so that they might apply their minds to 
what is useful and avoid what is dangerous. Tranquillity was 
‘maintained, and the poople prospered. 

The absolutism of the Chinese system of government needs 
to be viewed in tho light of its safeguards. ‘Tho Confucian 
a is a well-educated man, For example, he is himeelf 
hhoad examiner in the literary examinations. Ho exhibits in 
himself what real goodness is, His action is limited by the 
instractions of the sages. Swift and inevitable rain will fall on 
his dynasty if he forgets this. What is thero then to alarm 
in Chinese absolutism ? ‘The Chinese have severe punishments, 
and in popular riots there appears to be no limit to their eruelties, 
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‘Theie theory is however right, because the Emperor is the father 
of a family and should be able to control his children and domestics, 

‘The guaranteo for upright, impartial government is the education 
of the sovereign in a practical knowledge of the maxims of wise 
men. He administers public affairs with the help of good men, 
who, like himself, are been trained in the knowledge of ancient 
history. 

Let this poltioal idea be compared with that of the American 
constitution, The Legislatare can withhold supplies, but the 
President, elected for four years, is Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army. Ho can call out the Militia of the States. The Congress, 
decides on peace or war. The President ean veto acts of Congress. 
He appoints the Judge and the Civil Service, He is an absolute 
sovereign, but only for four years. He is changed for another 
after four years, He is raised to his office by a plebiscite, This 
{sin a sense absolute monarchy. 

Europeans cannot condemn the American eonstitntion becanse 
it is established by the votes of all the people, women and children 
excepted, but they will say that women ought in fairness to be 
allowed to vote. 

‘Nor can Englishmen condema the Rassian principle of govern- 
ment, if Russian statesmen aro upright and give good advice to 
their sovereign, because in the government of a great nation, the 
authority to take action must in emergencies be left in the hands of 
dictator. ‘The republic of Rome gave to the dictator the same 
right which the sovereign of Russia enjoys, but only for a 
Timited time, 

In the English system of government the hereditary principle 
in the succession to the erown ia maintained, as in Russia and in 
China, ‘This is held to be very important for the prevention of 
civil war, and to impart greater dignity and distinction to the 
ruler, This is a help to the nation in diplomatic relations with 
other Kingdoms. The nation is honoured when the sovereign is 
honoured, ‘The national power and dignity aro increased with 
the power and loftiness of the sovereign, ‘The education of the 
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prince is left to the father to provide, In England it is a mattor 
‘of royal and family concara, Royalty decides how the royal 
children shall be educated, 

The Confucian idea, and by this I mean the ancient Chinese 
fdeas of immemorial intiquity which Confucius transmitted to 
his pupils, compels the successor to tho throne to be educstod 
He must go through a moral training 
which will adapt him for bis duties, In the instruction given 
in ancient books he is required to be familiar with the whole 
system of government, the history of the ancient kings, and 
especially the maxims according to which they governed, He 
‘must know the story of the ancient dynasties, from Fuhi downwards, 
Ho must stndy the feelings of the people, their love aud their hatred, 
their agricultural toil and their industry as spinners and weavers, 
‘This ho learns in tho Book of Odes, In tho Chuntsiew ho reads 
Inter history down to his own time, immediately after the age of 
Confucius. So far goes the theory in the Kwo Ya. But if we 
continue the inguiry down to the present time, the whole 
intervening history has to be stndied by the young prince, and this 
means an acquaintance with tho political changes of two 
‘thousand years, 

‘Thoro is no evasion of this duty possible if the great political 
fden of the training of the sovereign has to be maintained. Tho 
‘thought of anctent hina found its main principle in the 
government of the State by a virtuous absolute sovereign, aided 
by wise connscllors. ‘Choy all know history and its moral lessons, 
A moral standard of daty and moral retribution exist throughout, 

It hore we stop for a moment and ask how the aucient Grooks 
represented history, the reply may be that Clio, the muse of history, 
appears in a sitting attitude with an open roll of paper or an 
‘open chest of books, Her sister Calliope, the muso of epic pootry, 
appears with a tablet and stylus and sometimes with a roll of 
paper, Herodotus dedicated his history to the nine muses. Homer 
and Herodotus were both read by the ancient Greek princes. 
But chiefly Homer inspired the Grecks with that warlike courage 
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and patriotic love for their institutions and their freedom which 
helped them to fight at Marathon and Thermopyla. 

Tn China, history is a looking-glass, as the name of the work 
of Sz Makwang, the Dung kien kang mu, implies. That book 
shows what the idea of history had become in the eleventh century, 
800 years ago, whon it was written, ‘The old idea of Confucian 
times was still retained. To the Greeks the muse of history was 
fa goddess who sang of war, of freedom, of inexorable fate, the 
infamy of battles lost and the glory of battles won, To the 
Confucian pupil history was a moral teacher, pointing out how 
prosperity results from virtuous government, and misery and death 
from vice and dissolute life on the part of the sovereign, By this 
comparison the ancient thought of China comes clearly ont to view 
as finding its centre of evolation in eternal and immutable morality, 
hile it is necessarily linked to the sovereign prinee who is the 
personal embodiment of that morality. 

Ia this political theory ancient China stands alone, because no 
other nation has ever identified morality and polities, and represented. 
the sovereign as the perfect embodiment of both, 

‘The farther development of the thought becomes somewhat 
tiresome because of an observable monotony. What a pleasure 
we feel in listeniog to charch bells when they change, as they 
sometimes do, from the perpetual octave of eight sounds coming 
in unbroken succession to the melody of a well-known tune. 
It is a pleasant surprise which delights the ear. ‘There is a certain 
unplessing monotony in the repetition in ancient Chinese writers 
of seli-evident truth 

Unfortunately for the ancient Chinese they did not know enough, 
When nature is understood it becomes intensely interesting. 
‘Moral truths illustrated by examples are of the deepest interest to 
readers aud to thinkers. This is shown by the romantic literature 
of modern Europe, It is entrancing to the reader’ because it 
sketches human life in a variety of combinations. So with science. 
When taught in » way that students can understand, it is 
profonndly interesting. ‘The monotony observable in Chinese 
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ancient writing is caused by the absence of real thonght a1 
the reiteration of common-placo truths, Yet this eritisis 
shown by occasional flashes of sioble thought to’ be not uniformly 
applicable by any means, For instance, yhen, it is nid by 
Confucius :— 

Teao wen tao si fo é, “It T hear wise teaching in the moming 
Tean die contented at night.” 

‘Si shéng yeu ming fu kwei teat tien, “ Life and death are predes- 
tined ; riches and honours depend oni Heavén’s will.” 
40 pu yit wu shi yt jen BH HM MEN, What 
you do not wish done to yourself do not to others.” 

HZ PV FH a © All within the four seas are brethren,” 

‘The brotherhood of nan is here recognised in « vay which 
rejeces the foreign reader who is agoustomed to the altruistic 
teaching of the Christian 

‘The Kieo Ya eontinies [ehap, 18]; ‘Tho King of the Ch country 
asked his counsellor what was meant in the Chow sku by tho 
‘oxptession Ch‘ang, and Li so acted as to chock all intereourve between 
Heaven and Earth. Dut for this would atyone of maukind be able 
to ascend to Heaven? ‘The counsellor replied not 0; but Yormefly 
the people and the spirits of Heavon wore not under the conteél of 
ond officer. ‘Tho souls of tho people did not part into tno, But 
they retained unity, a common reverence and uprightness. They 
wero intelligent, aud could distinguish the high from the low. 
‘They wero profoundly wise and could spread the’ splendour of 
Urlliant purity all around, ‘Thelr briglitnoss shod light aromnd, 
‘aud their clearnoss penetrated to tho farthest point. Tt was in 
this way that spititnal power ji 88 came down upon men, with 
the nano git for men and mo for women, ‘Those who could 
conttol spirits sat in the seat of the spirit at the sacrifices, and 
arranged’ tho tablets in their order. They also regulated the 
vestels which held animal offerings, and the robes to be worn 
according to tho seasons, ‘They were also able to give to sages 
and kings their proper honour, and could assign names [to the 
spirits of the mountains and rivers). 
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In Legge’s Shuing, pp. 508, 506, there is an explanation of this, 
Chéang and Li were ministers of the Emperor Chwen hi. Oh‘ang 
superintended the worship of spirits, Li made rules for the people. 
The Emperor Yan is said to havo appointed descendants of Chung 
and Li to undertake the same duties as those managed by their 
‘ancestors. Then princes and people all attended to their special 
tasks, and there was an end to disorder. Ch'ung was Minister 
of Religion and Li of Instruction. ‘Through the reforms they 
introduced a way was opened for the poorest and most distressed of 
the people to make their complaints known to the Emperor. ‘The 
land was productive, tho govemament was wisely conducted, and the 
people were happy. Legge says no light can be thrown on the 
passage. But the real light is the moral feeling pervading it, 
This is highly important in so ancient a book * 

From these considerations it appears that in negotiations with 
the Chinese the appeal to justice and compassion is never out of 
place, ‘The national conscience responds to every word spoken on 
behalf of those who suffer, Further, liberty among the people 
is not really objected to by the Chinese. The moral bearings of 
1 question should never be kept out of viow. ‘The key to the 
hheart of & Chinese andionce is the appeal to the sense of right and 
the sense of pity. 

‘There is no limit to popular liberty in the ancient Chinese 
theory. All forms of rational liberty are in harmony with that 
theory. ‘They only need dovelopment. ‘The Chinese race seems 
capable of indefinite expansion, and so it is with their political 
system. ‘There is nothing in it to preveut its indefinite develop- 
rent into all forms of rational and moral freedom. 











* Legge’ translation is remarkable for its acouracy. He is sovere in his 
judgments of Chinese criticisms, and rejects, with too much boldness, some 
probable explanations, It is interesting to mark underneath Legge's careful 
search into the meaning of his texts, a feeling that he is dealing with actont 
history all through this ancient ook. He did not doubt the history. He 
‘only doubted the meaning of texts and the mode of removing difficulties 
found in thom. 
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At the close of the reading there was a discussion, in which 
several members engaged, and after a voto of thanks to the lecturer 
tho mesting was adjourned. 





Mavoras of a Gengnat Meerina held at the Society's Hall on 
Wednesday, February VGth, 1898, at 9 pm. 


‘Tho chair was taken by tho Rey, Josnra Enxiva, D.D. (Vieo- 
President). 

‘Tho Sonwrany announced tho election of the following persons 
to membership: The Hon. John Goodnow (Consul-General of 
tho United States), Dr. Gracbs, of Peking; Dr. D, Main, of 
Hangehow, and Rev, William ©, White, of Amoy. 

‘Tho Cmareacaw then read a Paper, prepared by Mr. M. B.A. 
Fraser, entitled “A Mancha Ukaso,” which is printed in eztenso 
in’ Vol, XXX of the Society's Journal. 
transliteration were prosented as well as the translation, 

After tho reading thero was a br jon, followed by a. 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr, Fraser. 

Mr. T. W. Krwaswint, thon read. his Paper, entitled “ Some 
‘Myths of the Siiking,” of which the following is 8 summary :— 

‘On my arrival in China, I was, as doubtless many besides mysolf 
have been, seized with the ambition to study for myself the evidences 
for the so-called ancient history of China; and to discover if there 
were any foundations for the assumed antiquity of the birth of the 
Empire which would bear the test of modern criticism,—such criti- 
cism for instance as Niebuhr and Mommsen applied successfully to 
‘the stories of the foundation of Rome. I was assisted in my 
researches hy the valuable edition of the Chinese Classics, then 
being published, under distinguished patronage, by the late Dr. 
James Legge, which for the first time placed at the disposition of 
‘the English student not only carefully revised texts and most valuable 
tices, but also a well-condensed summary of the accepted school 
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of Chinese criticism, and references fo the most important writings 
cn.the subject, from the time of the Cheo dynasty downwards. 

‘This, the first meeting ofthe Society since news arrived of the death 
of the able professor at his elected home at the University of 
Oxford, affords me the opportunity of paying a well-earned tribute 
to the indastey, the deop knowledge of Chinese literature, and t] 
‘thorough literary honesty of our departed Honorary Member. Tn 
some iypgpocts it is an advantage to futare stadents of Chinese 
that Dr. Legge accepted in its entirety the views of the orthodox 
followers of Chohi. In this respect, as in many others, he carried 
out tho, views of his great prototype Confacias. Confucins, ax 
De. Legge tells ns in evident admiration, was a transmitter, not 
‘oreator, and itis this fact and its effects.on his immediate successors 
‘that enhance dontbly the value of his work for posterity. 

In this, pertienlar Dr. Legge has faithfully followed in the 
footsteps of his predecessor., Dr. Legge, was eminently a trans- 
witter, who liss faithfully transmitted for the benefit of the 
Earopean scholar, aot only the remains of the far past, but like- 
wwise:the opinions and renderings of ,the school of the greatest 
Titerary tyrant the world has yet seen, the protended philosopher 
Chui; who attempted, and, so fer as China is concerned, almost 
succeeded, in placing within iron fetters the human intellect, 

As a critic Chuhi is beneath contempt; lis mind was essentially 
enhemeristic, and in this he coincided admirably with the enhe- 
merists of the Early Han, With men confined by the very nature 
of the case within the straight-waisteoat of Chinese, written or 
spoken, with its scant list of abont 700 vocables and some 5,000 
characters in ordinary uso, who had no knowledge of an alphabet, 
and no better means of analysis of sonnds than is afforded by the 
































fanyin, the soands of the ancient language were soon forgotten, 


‘The heary heel of the ruthless conqueror, Shi Hwangti, combined 
with the enforced mixtare onder an iron despotism of the dissimilar 
tribes composing the new réyime in wiping ont all clear memory 
of the past; and when, nnder the carlior Han Emperors, pence 
was again restored to the distracted Empire, a new language had 
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arisen, as differont from tho ancient speech of the Cheos as was 
the new English of Chaucer from the anciont and largely inflected 
speech of King Alfred and the Venerable Bede. 

‘Tho re-censors of the ancient literatnre, had no guide to assist 
them in the task, Even in those comparatively raro eases where 
14, the prouunciation was only preserved 
in an uncertain tradition, ‘The ancient ballads had, in the hands 
of a special class, beon handed down traditionally for generations, 
‘The old written language had never been sufficiently perfected to 
represent Ianguage as distinct from hieroglyph, but the elass had 
woll-nigh become extinct ; and, when the Emperor offered rewards 
for the recovery of all ancient fragments, it was from the lips of 
fan old man, one of the few survivors of the old class of historio- 
‘graphors, that the modern Classic of Ballads was written down 
fn, characters which but poorly represented the more infleeted and 
picturesque speech of the oli settlers in the hand of Hya, ‘To eke 
out tho imperfect vocables of the now language a certain number of 
charactors, simply phonotio, were made use of, ani hence arose that 
class of enclitics, by the modern Chinese denominated hetteze, or 
‘ompty characters, but which in tho old language were true inflections, 

Sach is the state of the Books as handed down from the period 
of the early Hat 
“The Chinese Classics," was, for tho first time as a whole, made 
available for Buropoan stadents by tho late Prot 

‘The stndont of Comparative Mythology at once in these works 








actual manusoripts rom 





























recognises the familiar phenomena which mark ballad poetry all - 


the world over. . Disguised though they are in a bald translation, 
even to a student ignorant of Chinese they speak in the language 
of Myth, Even the enhemerism of the Chinese commentator, 
accepted in simple faith by Dr, Legge, is unable to clothe the 
Ianguage with+a pall sufficiently thick to provent the stractre 
‘now and then peering through its environment. 

Naturally this is most marked in the Skiking, where the ballads 
assume a professedly rhythmical aspect, but, in the Shuting, 
sandwiched between a gloss of proso, the attentive student in many 





wid. such is the rooord which, under the name of 
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ceases can detect ronning through the whole a vein of verse, more 

or Jess marked. In that carious book the Yih King the same 

phenomenon is repeated ; only hero the varsicles are reduced to their 

‘most primitive condition, only the pietore writing remaining, and 
__ dll traces of rhythm being entirely lost. 

OF the eondition of society in China at the timo the ballads 
of the Skiking were eomposed, we can form an’ opinion from the 
description of Germania, given by Tacitus, ‘The Roman anthor 
tells us of the ancient Germans that they told in ancient songs, 
which with them was a substitute for history, of the god Tuisco, 
founder of thir raca, and his son Mannas. ‘They affirmed that 
‘Horeales ones lived amongst them, and when setting out for battle 
sang of him as the first of brave mon, Those battle-songs elevated 
their courage, and from the sonnd they angured good fortune for 
their arms. ‘Their kings they selected from noble families, bat their 
leaders in war were chosen for distinguished courage ; nor had 
their kings unchecked powor, and theie generals ruled rather by 
example than force. ‘They were accustomed to inaugurate any 
enterprise by casting lots, They ent saplings into short fragments, 
and, casting them with invocations on to a white cloth, from their 
fall prognosticated the future, ‘They respected their wives, and 
‘consulted them in all their undertakings, and womankind was held in 
high estimation, Every one of these characteristics was as marked 
amongst the intoners of the ancient ballads of the Shi as amongst 
the tribes of whom Tacitus has drawn so picturesque a dese 

Unfortanately Tecitns did not preserve for posterity any of these 
wild betile-songs of the Teutons. It is the glory of Confucius 
that, albeit in a sadly matilated form, le was instramental in eansing 
the preservation of the ancient daritus of the settlers in China, Such 
in reality aro the ballads of the Cheos handed down in the Siaking 

‘These Vallads were of many descriptions; some war-songs to 
animate the minds of the people when combating their inveterate 
enemies, the Himwans and other Turkish tribes, or when earrying 
con lighter and less harassing campaigns agaist the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Flowery Land; som2 were sacrificial songs when 
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offering sacrifices to the manes of their ancestors or those great 
beings whom, with the Germans, they believed to be the first 
progenitors of their men; some were funeral dirges intoned at the 
burials of their chiefs, and others again epithalamia, sung with 
Joyous dances at the marriage of their daughters ; some love ditties, 
pure and simple in diction, devoid of evil suggestion or intention: 
Some, again, told of the marringe chase, even so lato the usual 
‘custom aniongst the tribes; some invoked tho deities who rated 
over the celestial sphere; some wero addressed to'the twin horse- 
men who, in ancient lore, ushered in the spring ; others celebrated 
the glories of antumn and the harvest. 

In fuet, rightly read in tho Shiling, we have an epitome such 
1s nowhere elso survives of the inner life of a primitive people; who, 
by the force of circumstances, found themselves completely cut off 
from communication with any other nation of similar ealtnre, But 
the very reason which lends to tho importance of the study has 
hitherto preventod fall advantage being taken of it. ‘The reason 
of this is simple, 
erto our knowledge of tho Shiking has been confined to the 











Hi 
‘unsympathetic and erroneous views of the Chinese commentators, 








and of thoso European studonts who wore content to recoive their 
inspiration from them. OF genuine study of the originals, free from 
this disturbing influence, there has been none, ‘The isolation of the 
authors of the ballads has been continned amongst their successors, 
Except the very remarkable influence of communication with India, 
apparently through ‘Tien yit (Sthaneshwara), which rosulted at 
the beginning of tho Han dynasty in a perfect deluge of Indian 
‘tradition, and to which we owe the working-up of the protonded 
early history of hina; Chineso literature, unless where it came 
Inter in contact with Buddhist influences, has remained free from 
forcign suggestion, ‘The Indian influence was distinctly Brahmanie, 
and tinged with all the faults of that literature in its senile decay. 
The Hitsze of the Yih King, which was one of the first works 
wherein the expansion of Chinese history was attempted, belongs to 
this date, Hero we find for the frst time mention of such essentially 
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Indian ideas as Fohi (Vayo, the Wind) introduced into the current 
of hiistory ; and the evil seed grew, till the Chinese, themselves 
‘tuhemeristic, adopted in blind faith the Vishnaivic theories of these 
most mitastworthy of gnides. 

Of the vieits of the school we may find an exemplifcation ia the 
opening of the Ziteze. “Heaven is honourable; earth is mean, 
‘The Kien and Kwan being established, the low and the lofty are 
arranged, the honourable and the ordinary take their corresponding 
positions. Motion and rest bécome fixed [as attributes];, the hard 
and soft are determined, Forms are eallected according to species, 
‘matter’ divided into classes, good and evil luck have their origin. 
Tn heaven, the eidola [of things] are made; on earth [their] material 
fs perfeoted, Thos change and transformation are manifested.” 
Buch is the transcendental basis on which the Chinese philosophers 
attempted to forind a groundwork’ for bninan Knowledge, Human 
nature was rigorously excluded ; and human nature had its revenge 
jn that enchainment with iron shackles of the intellect, which 
calminated in the work of Cinhi. 

In Batope we find traves of the eanie process, thoiigh fortunately 
not'so marked. Speaking of the earlier Scandinatian’ folk songs, 
in many respects akin to the Ohtieso ballads, an English writer* 

y¥8: “At an carly’ period this literature would be oral and tradi- 
tional. Runie characters, the only existing method of writing, 
were only a clumsy vebicle for the transmission of these literary 
specimens—much less handy than their tenacious and nimble 
memories; ‘The introduction of Cl ty, about A.D. 1000, 
Drought with it Latin characters, but it was a century or more 
before they were employed in copying these vernacular productions.” 
When the ancient lans and legends, religious and traditional, were 
at last written down they were overlaid with such a mass of monkish 
Prejadice and ignorance, that it was not till the almost heroie work 
of the founders of the science of comparative mythology was brought 
‘to bear on them that their true position was recognised. 

+ Fredetick Motealf Tho Englishman and the Scandinavian ;" Trtlbner, 
1880, 
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‘The anclent ballads of the Germant, of which Tacltus told us, 
have perished, but in the Nieletungen Lied many of its oldest 
jewels have been preserved for ovr edification ; and these in tara 
hhave blossomed into the great Catolingian epic which formed the 
well from whence sprong our modem romance, In the ancient 
ballads of our British predecessors, of which Chaucer tells 





“Those olde gentit Brotons in hit dayes 
Of diverse aventures maden layes 
[Rimoyed in bir firta Breton tonge," 





‘tho purest and greatest of modern ninoteenth ‘century posts has 
found the inspiration for his “Ldylls of the King.” 

‘The greatest linguistic triumph of the century has undonbtedly 
been the disinterment from tho mass of falsity and ignorance, in 
which the Brabmanistic school of interpreters buried them, of the 
hymns of the Zigoeda, Not only havo many problems in history 
hhoretoforo insoluble been rendered comparatively easy, bat the 
Governmont of India has in its reforms been able to point to tho 
more wholesome and gonvine eodo of morals prevailing ere Brah- 
manism throw its cloak of a debasing superstition over tho land. 
A similar development waits in ina the truo interpretation of 
the Shiking, and the disenthralinont of her scholars from the false 
‘and materialistic school which has so long enchained them, 

‘Nearly thirty years ago my first study of the tale of the entrance 
of the Cheo tribes from the north-west and their conquest of Shang 
‘Yin, convineed me that, with a true tradition of an actual fact of 
the fist importance towards a critical understanding of the history 
of Centeal and Eastern Asia, there was mixed ap a myth of the 
contest of light and darkness, familiar to all those who have made 
carly legends their study. I hnd the pleasure of bringing the myth 
before the Society, which did me the honour, in 1872, in Volume 
of our Transactions, of publishing the paper in fal. 

Just twenty years ago, in 1878, I followed up the subject in a 
paper on the “ Ancient Language and Cult of the Chows,” which 
appeared in the Journal for tho year. Further study has tended 

En £ 
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to convince me of the truth of the conclusions at which I then 
arrived, and which, with the exception of a few details, I take 
the opportunity of again employing towards the elucidation of su 
important epoch in Asiatic history. I have endeavoured to give 
‘a rhythmioal aspect to my translations. Poetry is at best indiffer- 
‘ently represented by bald prose, bat in attempting a metrical 
version I have confined myself as nearly as possible to the structure 
of the original, both in the versifcation and also in the metrical 
structure, 

‘Whatever sacrifices under these somewhat stringent rales T may 
hhare been compelled to make of mere verbal acouracy are, I trust, 
‘more than compensated in the result of giving a true exemplification 
of the stractare and general meaning of the original. 

Mr. Kingsmill continued his lecture by reading several metrical 
‘translations from the Shiking, intended to throw light on. the myths 
4s well as the manners and customs of the Cheo tribes at the time 
the various ballads were composed. He commenced with a ballad 
translated into Epglish verse, referring to How Tsik, god of 
increase, one of the great deities of the race, whom ho identified 
in many particulars with the corresponding Vedic deity Daksha; 
pointing out the resemblances in fonctions as well as name, the 
latter being fandamental and not accidental. He thon read his 
metrical rendering of the ballad of Fangelut, pointing out his 
connection with the Yao of the Shu, the Varuna of the Vedas, and 
the Ouranas of tho eatly Greek Pantheon. This was followed by 
notes, also with a metrical version, of the ballad of Szeyin, tho 
Hermes of tho Chinese Myth, and also a spring-song addressed to 
the Vedettes, Alpha and Beta Arictis, a practice which he showed 
reached from China to ancient Athens; where the orientation of 
the Asclepium had been recently shown to have been determined 
by the helical rising of this constellation. 

With some notes, accompanied by metrical renderings of some 
of the ballads relating to the old practice of wife-capture, still in 
vogue amongst the erly settlers in China, which we give below, 
the lecture closed. 
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"The following was the conclusion of Mr. Kingemill’s paper :-— 


‘nM DRIDR-OHASE. 





But the ballads of the Shi are not always mythological, and 
sometimes throw curious side-lights on the manners and customs + 
fof the anciont Cheos. ‘The traces of a former exogamy, and its 
‘natural accompaniment, marriage by capture, ae still apparent in 
Chinese customs, A man, it is well known, cannot marry a woman 
of his own surname, bat must wed out of his clan, He is not 
permitted to woo in person, bat mast perforee emaploy the services of 
marriage broker, Finally, the most marked feature of the ceremony 
js tho visit of tho groom's friends and relations to the home 
‘of tho bride, whence they escort her a8 a prisoner to her husband's 
home, In the period of tho Shiking, marriage by capture, 
‘when the woman was willing, was the rule, I quote the 2'sioh 
Chiao: “The Magpies’ Nest” (hi, I, 11, 1]. 














Jn yourter noat the mngpte dwell, 

‘The dove nnust bo his mate 
‘Hla chouon brldo, to sare his homme, 

‘A hundred eharlota walt, 
In yonder nest the magpie del 
‘The dove his lot must share; 
‘ix choten bride to hor new home 

‘A hundred chariota beat, 
In yonder nest tho magplo dwell 

‘The dove, a bride forlorn, 
‘To her new home, to her new cares, 
‘The charfots home have born 
‘A moro oxplicit instance we find in the Chen pi Loh [Shi 
Ii, VI, 10}. I give only the concluding verses 

‘Bright asthe flowers at dawn bedewed, 
‘With gold and silver decked, 
His Jove all unawares he viewed | 
Four epeckled steeds, with harnes flecked, 
‘And reins fresh moistened, galy dresed 
Tis nimble fingers deftly pressed. 
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‘Now right, now lof, his chariot les, 
Our prince has neared her sido; 
Now lett, now right, the Isdy fi 
(Our prines has won his bride; 
Ab, ucky fate! 
pringe; how well they mate. 














‘The reader, accustomed to take on crodit the views of the modern 
Chinese commentator or teacher, misses not only the essential 
points, but the inner beauties and quaint humour of many of these 
ballads. I have mentioned that the marriage broker points to the 
former existence of the bride-chase, The following ballad, the Fah 
Ko [Shi, I, XV, 5], which is usually quoted as » proof of the 
Jong continued existence of the present practice, is really evidence 
to the contrary. When writing down the ballad from oral declama- 
tion, the seribe for 3 or GE Plot, strategem, introdaced tho radical 
BK woman, making it #fE a go-between, an offshoot of the same 
root mil, to meet together, assemble, concur, 

Here is the ballad at length :— 





IME LOVER AND THE WooD\tay. 





‘Who wants a helve to her, 
‘What should he do? 
‘Without an axe'tis plain 
‘His Inbour's ain vain, 
‘Who seeks a wife to wed, 
‘How best proveed? 
ness of erat hava, 
Fair words are sure to fail. 
‘How out the helve my man ; 
‘Hew as you ean ! 
‘That hint you dropped today 
Has not been thrown away. 
Let me but get one glance, 
1 take my chance ; 
the Indy sped, 
‘The knot'sas good as tied, 





Once 
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One more, and Iam done, ‘The Chen pi Lok suggests that 
the Indy was not always unwilling to be eaptored, Such things 
happen all the world over. Schuyler tolls very similar tales amongst 
the Kirghiz of to-day [Turkestan, Vol. 1, p. 47], and Cheo damscls 
were as their sisters elsewhere, who “vowing they would ne'er y 
consent, consented.” < 

Here is the How jen: “'The Dashful Lovors" (Shi, I, XIV, 2]. 














‘What a quad of young squires in dainty gear, 
Got up to kilt with halbert and spear t 
Suoh guys of lovers, who ever did ee, 
‘Thole thro hunded red Kirtles docked at the knee? 





‘Like rows of pelieans tied by a string, 

Not one of the crowd dares moisten his wing 
‘A.and lot of lovers they look ;alack ! 

‘Not worth the fine togs they carry aback t 


‘Like w aquad of great pelicans perched on a sll, 
‘Not one has the spunk to open his bill 

Pine lovers indeed ! white we, maidens gay, 
‘Are lusty and strong and fit for the fray 


‘And the grase is smooth, and tho mist lis stl 
‘And the aun ereeps over yon southora bil 

Ane we givls are fresh, and the atts koen, 
As we soumper off through the woodlands green, 








‘Dr. Epis dissontod from some of the conclusions of the Paper, 
and several other membors of the Society took part in the disonssion, 
after which, with a vote of thanks to Mr. Kingsmill, the meeting, 
‘was adjourned, 





"COUNCIL'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1897-98. 


Shanghei, 22nd June 1898. 


‘The Council of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
presents the following report for the year just closed. 

1.—The Council —Tho office-beaters elected at the annual 
rooting of the Society held Je 80th, 1897, were -— 

Mr. P. G. von Millendorff, President; Ror. J. Rdkios, D.D. 
‘Mr. das, Scott, Vice-Presidents; Rev. EB. T. Williams, M.A., Hon. 
‘Secretary; Mr. B. Fisher, Hon. Librarian; Mr. T. W. Wright, 
Hon. Treaswer; Mr. A. Vosy-Bourbon, Hon. Curator; 
Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, Rev. E. Faber, D.Th., Rev. J. R. Hykes, 
‘Mr. F, EB, Taylor, Councittore, 

Oning to the removal of Mr. von MBllendonif to Ningpo, 
hho resigned the Presidency early in the year, and Mr. Geo, 
Jamieson, C-M.G., was elosted to the vacancy. 

Mr. A. Vosy-Bourbon was also ealled from Shanghai, leaving the 
post of Hon. Curator vacant, to which Dr R. H. Cox was elected, 
on 28nl March 1898. We regret that the removal of 
Dr. E, Faber to Kiaochow will deprive us of his valuable counsel 
axing the coming year. 

2.—Membere—Tho following new members in all have been 
leoted during the year:—Hon. R. F. Pettigrew, Washington, D.C.; 
Mr. G. H. Eichelberger, Shanghai; Mr. Narabara, Peking; 
Rov. E. Box, Rov. F, H. James, Hon. Jno. Goodnow, Shanghai; 
Dr. Graebe, Peking; Dr. Main, M.D, Hangchow; 
Rer, ©, White, Foochow; Messrs. R. H. Cox, M.D, 
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R. Holbritter, Jobs. Grodtmann, Hermann Wolf, Shanghai; 
‘Mr. Pierre Bons d’Anty, Szemao; Mr. W. J. Clennell, Shasi ; 
Captain W. W. Rich, Shanghai; Major E. von Falkenhayn, Tsinteo 5 
Mr. R, ©. Guemnier, LM. Customs; Mr, Walter Fell, Shanghal ; 
Mr. Byron Brenan, O.M.G.; Mr. P,P. P.M. Kremir; Prince 
Sempatrao Gaikwad, Ron, Member, 

8.—Mectings—Six moctings open to the public have been held 
uring the year, at which papors wore read, as follows:— 

November 29th, 1897.—The Hsi Hsia Dynasty of Tangut, its 
‘Money and Peculiar Seript, by Dr, Bushell, read by Dr, Edkins, 

Tannary 19th, 1808.—The Limitations of Comparative Philology, 
by P. G. von Méllendorft, Esq. 

Pobraaty 16th.—A Manchu Ukaso, by A. F, A. Peasor, Esq. ; 
and Some Myths of the Shiking, by T, W. Kingsmill, sq. 

March 9th.—The Ethies of tho Chinese Sages, by the 
Roy, F. H. James. 

April Gth—Sealing oud Whaling in tho North Pactfle, by 
E, Brass, Esq. 

May 12th.—Anciont Ohinose Thought, Politieal and Religious, 
by Rey. J, Bakins, D.D. 

4.—The Journal, —One fascienle, No. 8, comploting Vol. XXIX, 
was issued during the year, and one other, No. 2, Vol. XXX, is 
almost ready, but we are still far bebindhand, A large number of 
valaable papers aro awaiting publication, and it is very desirable that 
‘somo mothod be devised for the issue of the journal promptly and at 
more regular intorvals? Many complaints have been received 
‘tho year with regard to this matter. 

5.—Offcers’ Reporte. ~The Reports which are to be presented by 
tho Hon. Treasurer and Hon, Librarian will exhibit the condition of 
tho treasury and call attention to the improvements made in the 
library. ‘The Hon. Curator having been in charge of the Musenm 
Dut a few weeks will not submit a report. Wo regret that his 
approaching departure from Shanghai is to deprive us of his valuable 
services. ‘The Museum is still in an unsatisfactory condition from 
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lack of funds for tts care. Wo are sorry to report that the 
Manicipal Council declined our reqnest for an additional grant. 
For the Council, 


B. 7, Winans, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Linraniax’s Reronr, 





Shanghai, 29th June 1898. 
Gestuexey, 

herewith have the honour to submit to you the following report 
‘concerning the Library for 1897 and 1898, 

‘The number of works and books which were added to the Library 
since publishing the Catalogue in 1894, inclading the great number 
of Proceedings of Learned Societies, ete., which filled our shelves 
with @ great many new volomes, necessitated new arrangements in 
our Library. 

Mr. Ha Hing, who is now in charge of the Library, assisted in all 
the new arrangements which were made, An Addendum of the 
‘Volumes received since publishing our last Catalogue, Part I in 
1894, is now in the hands of Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., for 
printing, and will be poblished in the next Journal; slso the 
Catalogue, Part II, “Museum,” a manuscript of the late 
Hon, Librarian, Mr. J. Hass, which was found after long research, 
has been handed to the printers. 

The now arrangements in our Library have involved great 
expense daring the last year, and there will be still a further large 
‘outlay during the coming year for the binding of some hundred 
volumes, which have accumulated within the last few years. 

To keep up the standard of our Library the Council will have 
to undertake the purchase of soreral valuable scientifie works which 
‘hare been published during the last fow years regarding China and 
the Far East, 
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I have to express the thanks of the Society to thoso who lave 
Kindly given donations to this Library during the current year, and 
‘the Council will appreciate very much should its aim of having a 
complete set of scientific works about the Far East bo recognised 
by anthors donating copies of their works to this Library. I 
only beg to mention that we havo been much gratified by receiving 
quite recently a very extensive publication of 44 Volames compti- 
sing the “Report on the Scientiflo Results of the Voyage of 
HM, ‘Challengor? during tho years 1872-1876," published 
by order of H.B.M.'s Gorermment and presented through 
H.B.Mi's Stationery Ofte 


Thave the honour to remain, 
Gentlemen, 








‘Your obedient servant, 
Ew 8. Visoumn, 
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COUNCIL'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1698-1699. 
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‘The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the Society's 
Hall, on Wednesday, June 29th, 1898, at 9 pm. 

‘The chair was taken by Mr. Brnow Burxax, O.M.G. (President). 

‘The minutes of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the Hon. Secretary then presented and read the various reports of 
the year, which were as follow 





Cousen’s Reronr. 








1.—The Council—The office-bearers, elected _ 
‘Meeting of the Society, held June 29th, 1897, were :— 

Mr. Byron Brenan, C.M.G., President; Rev. J, Edkins, D.D., 
Rey. T. Richard, Vice-Presidents; Rev. B. T. Williams, M.A., Hon. 
Secretary; Mr. T. W. Wright, Hon. Treasurer; Mr. E. 8. Fischer, 
Hon. Librarian; Me. 7, W. Kingsmill, Mz, F. 1. Taylor, 
Dr. 0. Fravke, Dr. Jur, Rev. F. H. James and Mr. Tséng, 
Councillors. 

‘The post of Hon. Curator to the Museuin was left vacant as the 
Council at that time was unable to find anyone who was willing to 
takeit. Subsequently, at a Meeting of the Council held 2nd Sep- 
tember 1898, Prof. E.R. Lyman, having given his consent, was 
elected to the office. 

At the same meeting Mr. E. 8. Fischer presented his resignation 
‘as Hon, Librarian, mado necessary by his approaching departure for 
home, A hearty vote of thanks was accorded him in recognition of 
his valuable services, particularly in re-arranging the library and 
completing the supplement to its catalogue, 
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Dr, 0. Franko was"clectod to succeed him, and served until 
‘5th April 1899, when he felt compelled, by pressure of other duties, 
to resign, ‘The Council accepted his resignation with regret, 
and Mr, ©, Fink was clected in his stead. Two Councillors, 
Rev. F, H, James and Mr. TsGng, removed during the year to 
Peking, 

2—Members.—During tho past twelve months the following 
new. members were elected :—Mr, A. Hauchécorne, Shanghai; 
Vicomte do Breteuil, Peking; Mr. R. 8, Gale, Prof, B.R. Lyman, 
Shanghai; Mr. Tsing, Peking ; Dr. S. P, Barchet M.D., 
‘Mr, Sam Wakefield, Dr. H. Betz, Mr. Fung Yeo, Rev. R, 1. Lewis, 
Mr. 0. Fink, Mr, ©, MoCallam, Mr. F, Hussay-Freko, 
Mr. P, Bournais, Shanghai; Mr J. Houston, Hangchow ; 
Roy. M,N, Trollope, Chemulpo, Korea; Dr, J. A, Lynch, M.D., 
Chinkiang, and Mr, Otto Messing, Shanghai, 

‘Messrs, P. E. O'Brion-Butlor and Leonard Lyall wore, on 
April 5th, 1899, elected Life Members, and on June 7th, 1809, 
Me. 0. ‘T, Garduer, O.M.G., was mado » Corresponding Member. 
Vivo members havo resigned ;—Dr, EB, Henderson, M.D, 
Mr. Gustay Kremsir, Mr, J. B, Coughtrie, Mr, N, P, Andersen 
and Mr, 8. Rosenbaum; leaving tho present membership os 
follows:—Eonorary Protector, 1; Honorary Members, 8; Cor 
sponding Members, 21 ; Ordinary Members, 249; ‘Total, 270. 

8.—Mestings.—Thero have been eight publio meetings of the 
Society daring the year, at which papers were read, as follows 

Ootobor 12th, 1898.— Local Folklore, by Rev. B, Box. 

November 16th, 1898.—Chineso Music, by Mrs. T. Richard, 

‘December 14th, 1898—Chinese Literature, by Rev. F. H. James, 

Tanuary 11th, 1809.—Tho Office of District Magistrate, by 
Mr. Byron Brenan, O.M.G. 

‘April 5th.—‘The Philosophy of the Taoteh King in its Relation 
to Early Buddhism, by Mr. T. W: Kingsmill, 

‘May Srd.—State Education in Japan, by Rev. R. E. Lewis. 

June 28th.—The Recent Visit of @ Chinese Buddhist Monk 
to India, by Ror, J. Eakins, D.D, 
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4.—The Journal —Two fascicales of tho Jouraal wore issued 
daring the year,—Nos, 2 and 8 of Vol. XXX, the former 
containing “Chinese Revenue,” Part If, by Mr. B. H. Parkers 
“The Hsi Hsia Dynasty of Tangut, their Money and Peculiar 

* Script," by 8. W. Bushell, CLG. M.D.; “A Mancha Ukase,” by 
‘Mr, M. P. A. Fraser; Notes and Queries and Correspondence, 
‘The latter contains the Supplementary Catalogue to the Library. 
‘The Journal is still for in arrears, ‘There is a large number of 
valuable papers on hand unpublished, and mach complaint has been 
‘male of dilatoriness. Some manuscripts have beon withdrawn, and 
the authors of some papers have preferred to publish elsewhere. 
This is greatly to bo regretted. Much of the delay has been 
cocasioned by feequent changes in the Editorial Committee, and 
not a litle is due to the time consumed in the preparation of the 
Supplementary Catalogue of the Library. It is hoped that in the 
coming year the Journal may be brought up to date, One other 
fascicnlo is now in the press and will shortly appear. 

5.—Miscellaneous.—The Council has held eight mectings for the 
transaction of routine business. 

Among other things done, correspondence was had with the 
IM, Customs Service rolative to the establishment of a Commercial 
Masonm at Shanghai, the uso of our own hall being offered for 
that purpose. So far the effort has been unsncerssfal, 

Further correspondonce was had with the Munieipal Connell of 
Shanghai, urging that body to assist io engoging a paid Assistant 
Carator for the Museum, but the proposition was definitely declined. 
Permission was grantod Rev. Geo. W. Clarke, of Tientsin, to reprint 
in Bogland his translation of the Yu Li. Acceptance was acknon- 
Tedged of two volumes by Dr. E. Bretschneider on “European 
Botanical Researches in China,” amd a ease of maps by the same, 
presented to the Library by the author. 

Additional cases havo been provided for the Library, whieh is now 
in better condition than for some years past. Further details will be 
found in the report of the Hon. Librarian. ‘The financial condition 
of the Society will be seen from the report of the Hon, Treasurer 
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to be fairly good, and the report of the Hon. Curator will inform us 
as to the Museum, 

On behalf of the Council, 


BT. Wioutass, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Linnantay’s Revonr, 





Gnvruewex,—-TI hare the honour to submit to you the following 
report concerning tho Library for 1898-1899. 

In viow of the considerable number of scientific works—mostly 
publications and” proceedings of learned societies, which have 
enriched onr Library—it will bo foand necossary to arrange for a 
furthor large shelf, providing, at tho same time, for somo space, 
sure to bo roquited ere long. 

Tay stato that the course of the present year has brought out also 
tho long waited for additions to our entalogne, which can be found 

tho last issue of one Journal. 

To those members of the Society, who have contributed to its 
compilation, out sincore thanks are duc. I may point out that, 
during the year, many very valuablo books dealing with China, and 
‘thors containing important geographical information, have appeared, 
some of which ought absolutely to figare in our eollestion to uphold 
tho standard of the Society, and it is earnestly hoped that in the 
ensuing year moans may be found for bringing the Library to a yet 
higher eficioney. 

I would ask the Society to convey their special thanks to 
Mr. J.D. Clark, of the Shanghai Mercury, who kindly and generously 
presentod our Branch with all those publications of his establish 
‘ment which were not yet contained in the Library. Oue shelves 
hhave thereby received 49 additional volames, 

Daring the groater part of last year Mr. E. S. Fischer ably 
conducted the affairs of the Library. In the first few months of 
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the present year Dr. Prank, Wirst Interpreter ofthe Tmpe 
Consulate-General, kindly took charge. The undersigned only 
took the post ebout two months ago, when he tried to follow in tho 
footsteps of his prededessors, who so ably fulfilled their duties. 
©. Frise, 
5 Hon; Librarian, 
Shanghai, 28th Jone 1899. 





Hoy, Conaron's Reronr. 





During the year the Museum has beon open to the public every 
ay, and the number of Chinese visitors has been uniformly large 
in fect, it seemed at one time that it would be necessary to restrict 
the visiting in some way. This, however, has not been done and 
it may not be necessary. 

‘With the exception of several birds there have been no additions to 
the collections since I took charge. 

‘The collections under the care of the taxidermist have not been 
allowed to suffer from neglect, and are in very good order. 

Daring the following year I expect to take steps to get the 
‘co-operation of all the foreigners in China in adding to tho collections 
of the Museum. Plans have been made for obtaining a classified 
collection of the fishes of this region. By asking all foreigners to 
co-operate it is hoped that we shill be able to make considerable 
Additions to our collections of birds and mammals and also minerals. 

Bat these plans will look better as a report than as a prospectus, 
s0 I shall not go into them farther but shall hope to be able to 
report substantial progress at the end of another year. ‘The 
‘Buseum has apparently fallen from the notice of residents in China, 
It shall be my endeavour next year to get people interested to the 
extent of siding in adding to the usefulness and interest of the 
callections of the Museum, 











‘Very Respectfully, 
BR. Lyman, 
Hon, Curator, 
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On motion of the Hon. Seoretary a vote of thanks was oxtended 
A. W. Danforth and J, A. Richardson for the 
ing the accounts, 

‘The following officers were elected for next yer 

Mr. F. 8. A. Bourne, President; Rev. J. Baking, D.D., 
Rov. 'T. Richard, Vice-Presidents; Rev. B, ‘T. Williams, M. 
Hon, Secretary ; Mr.'T. W, Wright, Hon. Treasurer ; Mr. C. Fink, 
Hon. Librarian; Prof. E.R, Lyman, Hon. Curator; 
‘Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, Me. F.E, Taylor, Mr. ©. W. Campbell 
and Mr. L, A. Lyall, Councittore. 

‘The Onatnaan then called upon Dr. Kdkins to road his paper on 
Tho Recont Visit of a Chinese Buddhist Monk to India.” The 
paper, which was a very interesting one, noted the fewness of Buddhist 
pilgrims to the holy land of their faith, as compared with Christian 
pilgrims from Buropo and America to Polestine, He mentioned, 
however, the visite of » number of Chinese monks at varions times 
to India, partioularly that of Bah Hien and his companions in the 
year 899 A.D., just 1,600 yonrs earlior than that of Hwai Kang, 
‘tho monk of whom ho was particularly to speak. 

‘Thore was an important difforence, however, between theso two 
parties, as Fah Hien ond his companions wont particularly to 
recover sacred books and to visit the places made holy by the life 
of Gantanma Buddha, while Hoi Kung’s object was to raiso money 
for thoimprovement of the temples on P'u-t'o, and to secure images 
to bo placed in them. He described Hwni Kung as a very 
interesting man, who had travelled much in Buddhist countries, and 
who had undertaken this journey in obedience to the orders of his 
Abbot, who had been urged to the enterprise by tho Taotai of 
‘Ningpo. ‘Throo years had been occupied in the journey, the greater 
part of it spent at Oudh, near Bonares, in whose quarties tho 
images weto carved, He had bad but little timo to visit other 
points, and seemed to know nothing of the recent discoveries of tho 
Buddha’s birthplaco and tho site of Kapilavastn. ‘The images aro 
made of a vory puro white marble, and th three principal ones ro 
on exhibition at Woosung. ‘These aro of Amitabha, Kwan-ying, 
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and the “Reclining” Buddha, They lose somewhat of interest, 
howerer, when we learn that they are not trae specimens of Hindoo 
axt, but were made to order for Hwai Kung, who hed designs drawn 
according to Chineso ideas, and who watched the sculptor at his 
‘work and directed him. 

‘They are richly decorated with jewels and tinsel, the monk 
claiming that the jewels aro real, though, aside from a fow 
garaets, they are more likely moto imitations, Hwai Kung 
stated the cost of two to be somo Tis. 10,000. To others he 
mentioned $20,000 as the cost of the three now on exhibition, 
‘We learn that Sheng Taotsi is anxious to have the images kept at 
‘Woosang, as a large number of Chinese daily visit them, which is, 
quite profitable to the railway. 








At the close of the paper there was a brief discussion, participated 
in by Mr. F. B, Taylor, Mr. F. 8, A. Bourne, Rev. T. Richard, 
‘Mr. V. Dent and others, and the mecting terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the learned lecturer, and an expression of good wishes 
for a pleasant vacation for the retiring President, who is about to 
eave for home, 
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NOTES ON THE TAOTEH KING. 





The following is a précis of Mr. Kingsmil’s notes read before 
the Society, Aprit 12th, 1899, 





Mr. Krvosurcs followed up some notes on the subjept of this 
ook which had appeared in the China Review (vol, xxiii, p. 268, 
‘1. 2g.) by pointing ont the compound nature of that work, ‘This 
hhad been proved by Professor H. A. Giles as long ago as 1886 
[China Review, vol xiv., p. 281, The chapters in most 
‘cases begin with a text copied from Hwai Nautsze or Han Feitsze, 
generally introduced by the formula 2 F FA, at best an indefinite 
phrase by no means necessarily implying any particular individoal, 
‘Thoro is in fact no trastworthy evidence of tho existence of an 
individual bearing the vory un-Chinese name of Taotsze, and from the 
form and the doctrines contained, which were essentially Indian, he 
felt constrained. to attribute its gomposition to a time subsequent to 
the oponing of intercourse with India, ‘Tho form itself is evidently 
founded on that of the Indian Sutras as described by Professor 
Max Miller [History of Ancient Sanscrit Literature, p. 71], and 
‘was remarkable for its artificial obscurity, which from the beginning, 
‘as the corresponding works in India, required a running com- 
‘mentary. Professor Giles has fortunately in every caso givon the 
original authority for the quotation, and with the light thas thrown 
‘on the subject, and tho clues given, it is in the majority of cases just 
possible to get an inkling of what was passing in the writer's mind. 

The Taoteh King really owed its origin to that period when 
Buddhism was the prevailing religion in India, but a Buddhism in 
many respects different from the later development. Gautama, it 
was to bo remembored, was no opponent, as his lator followers 
became, of Hinduism, His whole life and training was Brabmanio, 
nd he doubtless considered himself the most correct exponent of 
that faith, 
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In this respect the Taotek King was essontially Buddhistio. Tao, 
the WAY (Marga) to Nirvina (Puwei of the author) was absolutely 
Buddhist conception, and so was the Karma (Jf 3H)) of the writer,— 
‘the merit attained daring provions existence, “This is the doctrine 
that as soon as a sentient being dies (man, animal or angel), s new 
being is produced in a more or less painful and material state of 
existence, according to the Karma,—the desert or merit, of the being 
who had died, . . . Sensations originaté in tho contact of 
the organs of sense with the exterior world; from seusation 
springs a desire to satisfy a felt want, yearning, a thirst (in the 
Taoteh King BR, yuk, desire) from which results a groping after 
objects to satisfy that desire. . . . ‘Be awake, shake off 
yyour illasion, and enter resolately on the Path which will lead 
you away from thoso restless tossing waves of the ocean of life ;— 
the Path [in the Taoteh King 3¥f Tao] of the Joy, and Rest of the 
irvina of Wisdom and Goodness and Peace.” This, quoted from 
Rhys David's Buddhiom, p. 86, is the foundation of the ethical 
‘teaching of the Taoteh King. But mixed with this high ethical 
strain there are many unmistakable allusions to the Sankya 
philosophy of the Indians, 

Oat of primeval matter, #, was developed natare, FE 3h, and 
out of natare were boro, AE, all things. But nature was made up of 
‘threo constitaent prineples, the Gunas-Sattoa, goodness or purity 
(Chinese $f) ; passion, or activity, rojas (Oh. A yut) ; and darkness 
or inertia, amas (Ch. $f tam), tho last of which was apparently a 
‘word imported for the occasion. The interaction of these two 
schools, which seems to have presented litle difficulty to the Hinda 
rind, was evidently received in a similar spirit by the author of the 
book, and may account for part of the obscurity of thought and 
diction which, after the most carofat consideration of the text, I have 
at times found it impossible to reetify. 

Tk will be seen that none of my predecessors had access to the 
whole of the feld, Mr. Giles, from his intimate knowlodge of the 
clder Chinese philosophers, has been able to trace most of the 
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aphorisms which form the toxts of the various chapters to their 
original sources, While having general tendency, they are 
eminently disconnected, The author of the work attempted to bind 
‘these together by a running commentary. Ho was markedly 
unsuccessful, First ho himself was seldom able to grasp the 
meanings of the older, writers; secondly he was but partially 
acquainted with the spirit of the older Buddhist schools of India, 
and thirdly the “telographio” style, which in imitation of his Yndian 
prototypes he essayed, besides being eminently unfitted for the 
purpose, was beyond the grasp of his genius. 

‘The character of the work may be well seen in the first chapter, 
the pith of the whole book, and is 
ito is attrituted to 














the opening of which contait 
quoted from Han Feitszo, a philosopher who 
the 8rd century B.O, 

“The way that may be traversed is not the Eternal WAY, The 
‘name which can be uttered is not the Eternal NAME. 

“Without namo—Heaven and Barth [Nature] at tho beginning, 
‘wore called the mother of all things. ‘Thusit always is that [he who 
is) without passion ean grasp the inmer essence, while [ho who is 
blinded) by passion can only apprehend the outer form, ‘These two 
hhave really the same issue, and differ only in name, Together they 
‘are spokon of as the First Cause, ‘The cause of tho First Onuso 
iteolf is tho gateway of the Essential.” 

The history of the work is obscure, Beyond these occasional 
allusions to the shadowy “Inotsze,”" favourite trick with tho early 
writers, especially Ohwangtsze, who never scruples to point his 
moral by attributing his parables to somo imaginary being, wo 
actually know nothing of teacher called by tho remarkably 
‘un-Chinese namo of “ Laotsze.” ‘The Shi Kt indood speal 
but in such guarded terms that, reading between the lin 
readily perceived that the writer was more than sceptical of 
personality. At all events we hoar nothing of the work ti 
towards the latter end of the Han dynasty, the work was 
“discovered,” one of the last of a long series of forgeries, professing to 
bo “findings” in odd places of literature, which the su 
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scholars of the Hans would havo us believe existed prior to the 
“Burning of the Books” by Shi Hwangti. Most of the works 
thas “discovered” under the influence of ‘high rewards in an 
unoritiell age have disappeared, but a few remaining, eg. the 
Banboo History, the Shankai King, ete, still exist to show us tho 
Darefaoed nature of the imposition, In, translating the Taoteh 
King tho principal difcalty consists in the highly artifieial nature 
of the work, and occasionally its attempted archeisms. ‘Tho former, 
‘as I havo shown, isin direct imitation of the Indian style, which tho 
compiler took for his model, The latter is common to writers of all 
‘ages in Obins, In the Taoteh King tho differences between the 
‘older quotations and the text of the anonymous author sre very 
marked, the latter being, from their affected style, occasionally 
incapable of being literally translated. This probably accounts for 
failares such es those of Julien, Chalmers and Legge, not to speak 
of pretenders, such as Balfour and others. 

A. careful study of its contents and a comparison with the 
‘contemporary remains of Indian philosophy will, however, convince 
the stadent not only of its lato date, probably late in the 2nd 
century A.D., but that the Taoteh King is one of the few remains 
existing of primitive Buddhism. Suppression of self was the root of 
the teaching of Gautama, For him existed no God, no fature, no 
past; only the illimitabls and eternal Marga—the PATH, the 
‘WAY to the extinction of Nirvina, 
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